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EXPLANATION 


. 


Io LAT ES 


To the SIX IH VOLUME. 


EL AT. EL I 


The Plougb uſed in the adjacent Parts 


of Paris. 


I G. I. The Plough ſeen ſideways. 
a The Copſe where the Horſes are put to. 
The Beam or Pole, croſſed by the Axle tree. 
c The Forchil, two ſmall Pieces of Timber 
Kewiſe eroſſed by the Axle- -tree, and laid on each Side 


ff the Pole to give it Strength. See c c Fig 4. 
d The Wheels. There is but one of them ſeen in 
ie Profile. 


e The End of the Axle-tree, which croſſes the Fole 
d tie Nave or Stock of the Wheels 


Ihe Stool, reſting upon the Pole 8 the Axle- 


- 


tree. 


ul Explanation of the Pl. AT Ps. 


tree. It conſiſts of two upright Timber Pieces, called 
in French, les Eſpies, and of a croſs Piece which ſupports 
the Beam. Here the Profile hides one of the upiight 
Poles behind the other. Sce 4 Fig. 2. N 

g A Piece of Timber making an Elbow, and having 
two Arms. The Elbow takes in the Beam. The two 
Arms are faſtened on both Sides of the Pole with a cou- 

le of Iron Peg-. The Elbow may be ſtopt at different 
es of the Beam by an Iron Peg and a Scutcheon. 
See 9g, Fig. 4. 
The Beam, a long Piece of Timber reſting on the 
S:ool V, laid hold of by the Elbow g ; it ſupports the 
Coulter or Plough Share z, is ſet in the Stay u, and reſts 
on the Chip & by means of a couple of intermediate 
Pegs. 
: The Coulter mounted on the Beam. 
The Chip, a flat Piece of Wood which ſupports all 
the Hind-wheels and Carriage. | 
The half Share mounted on the Chip &. The whole 
Share or entire Coulter, cutting on both the right and 
left, is uſed in many Provinces : It fatigues ſomewhat 
more the Horſes, by lifting up two Clods of Earth at 
once. The Coulter opens the Ground perpendicularly. 
The Plough Share cuts and turns it up horizontally. | 
m The Far, a bending Board that is wider and wider 
to carry away and turn up ſideways the Earth which 
the Coulter and Share have cut ſeveral ways. This 
Board reſts upon the Sheath, which is a ſmall Piece of 
timber, mortiſſed at one End in the Chip 4, and faft- 
ered alſo to the Stay with-a-long Peg. Fig. 3 
= The Plough Tail, conſiſting of the Stay that bears 
the Chip 4, and of two Handles faſtened on each Side 
to the Stay with a couple of Pegs laid croſs-ways. See 
P. 4. 
4 FIG. II. The whole Plough ſeen in Front. 
a The Copſe. ö 
b The End cf the Pole. 

ec The two Wheels. 
4 The Stool. 

: The Beam, 


F The Ear. 
: FIG, 


Explanation of the PLATES. Til 
- FIG. III. The hind Carriage, conſiſting of the 
Chip 4, the Stay u. the two Handles, and the Ear. 


FIG. IV. The Fore- carriage ſeparated from the 
Beam 


a The Copſe. 
6 The Pole. 
c The Forchils. 

4d The Wheels. 

ee The Axle-tree, 

F The Stool. = 

g The Nape ſef arated from the Beam. 

F I.G. V. Ihe Plough Share J. mounted on the 
Chip &, with the Out- lines of the Ground-reſt and the 
Ear. ; 

There are two ways of ploughing, one with the Far 

Dormant, the other with the Ear Moveable. When the 
Ploughman is making his firſt Ridge of Land, the Ear 
wh ch attends the Plough Share, muſt be put, not in- 
-deed without, but within, the Piece of Ground he is 
1 loughing, to turn the Earth down into it; which is 
more exactly done with the half Coulter than with an 
entire Plough Share, which turns up the Earth two ways 
at once. When the Ploughman, now come to the End 
of his firſt Ridge, has a Mind to make a ſecond by the 
Side of that, and to break the Ground by throwing it 
into the firſt Furrow, going on thus backwards and for- 
wards ; he for this time leaves the Ear laid on the ſame 
Side, drives his Horſes the oppoſite way of the forego- 
ing, and always ſtepping along the firſt Furrow, the Ear 
ot his Flough throws again into it almoſt all the Earth 
he had fetched out-of it. When the third Ridge is to- 
de made, ſo as to cauſe all the Earth of it to fall on the 
ſecond; chere is a Neceſſity for him to diſplace the Ear, 
by taking off what faſtens it, and to put it on the other 
Side of the Coulter; to the End that going up again 
along the ſecond Furrow, this Ear may throw into it the 
Earth that comes from the third Ridge of the ſceond- 
Furrow. When he opens the fourth, he muſt needs 
have brought the Ear on the Side of the third, that ic 
may be filled up in its Turn, The Ear muſt then 
change it Place at every new Furrow, making them 
thus tucceſſively by the Side of each other. 


A 2 Some 


iv Explanation of the PLaTzs. 


Some Ploughmen work the Ground with Plows hs that 
have their Ear dormant, ſo that nothing is diſplac d in 
the ploughing. The Huſbandman opens. his firſt For- 
row with the Ear of his Plough within, that is towards 
the Fiece of Ground he is cultivating. . Inſtead of mak- 
ing the ſecond Furrow along the firſt, he cuts it at 
the other Side of the Field, if it is not very wide; or if 
too much ſo, he gocs to a Diſtance that does not increaſe 
the Work of the Horſes. He doubles the Ridge, cam- 
ing up again the oppoſite Way, and following it without 
touching his Plough. Then he comes back and works 
along the inward Side of the firſt Ridge: By this Motion 
the Ear of his Plough is ſituated ſo as to throw into it 
again the Earth that was taken out of it. The Horſes 
going from thence towards the Furrows of the oppoſite 
Side, as the Coulter turns up the Earth of the new Fur- 
Tow he is making, the Ear of the Plough turns that 
Earth aſide, and puſhes it into the neighbouring Furrow. 
Thus the Ear of the Plough is able, without changing 
Its Place, to do the ſame Service on each Side ſo long as 
the Ploughman turns within. He gradually brings the 
Furrows nearer and nearer, fo that they at Jaſt join in 
one at the Middle of the Piece of Ground, and at equal 
Diſtance from both Sides of the Land, 


PLIATE 
The BoLTER. 


FIG. I. 2 The Bolting-trunk. 

þ The Mill Hopper and the Cage that ſupports it. 

c Ihe Spout hanging on Strings, that it may be 
ſhaken, and in order, by theſe Shocks, to put in Motion 
the lower Part of the Maſs of Meal ſupported by the 
Mill Hopper. | | 

4 The Opening of the Trunk that receives the Meal. 

e The Bar, which being puſhed by the Rays of the 
Star draws the Spout with a String, and which the Spout 
ſprings back again, when it can take its Place again by 
its own Weight, The Bar plays freely on a Nail that 
ſtops it at Bottom at the fore part of the Trunk. 
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Explanation of the PLATES, V 


The Turning-handle with its Sun or Star, each 
Ray whereof puſhes the Bar en paſſant, and lets it come 
back as it turns awav, which cauſes ſo many new Joults 
in the Spout and the Meal coming into it. This Turns 
ing-handle is ſet into the Extremity of the Tree of the 
Bolter that turns in the Trunk. 

FIG. Il. The Body of the Bolter. 
a The Profile of the Turning-handle. 
þ The ſame with its Star ſeen in Front. 
c The Arbor or Tree. | 
4 The Bolter, conſiſting of a Turning-arbor, of te- 
veral Hoops, and of a Wrapper of Stamine, or of Silk 
or woollen Staff, thicker or thinner, according to the 
Degree of Fineneſs required in the Meal. 
#8 The Barc. 
Ff f The Hoops. | | 
g One of the Hoops ſeen in Front with the Croſs- 
bars that ſupport it. | | 
5 h The long Side Rods that keep the Hoops ſteady 
together. ETA | 
i The Bottom of the Trunk, with a large Aperture, 
through which the Bran ſhoots out of the Bolter. 
Some, perhaps, will wonder that the Maſs of Meal, 
of which the Mill Hopper is fall, does not precipita:e 
itſelf downwards, and that, on the contrary, it ſaffers it 
ſelf to be managed at Pleaſure, by falling in but a very 
ſmall Quantity at a Time. The whole of the Meal may 
be "conceived as being divided into a Multitude of Co- 
lumns, weighing perpendicularly on the 'Sides of the 
Mill Hopper. The only Middle Column, paſfling 
through the inferior Aperture, weighs ſtrongly on the 
Spout which ſtops. It goes out through the narrow In- 
terval which is between the Foot of the Mill Hopper 
and the Bottom of the Spout, only in Proportion to its 
being ſhaken by the Joults of the Spout. | 


LAT E, Hl. 
The Kitchen Jack. 


A. The Jack fixed on its Place, with its Weight 
laying remote, by means of a Couple of Pulleys of 
Communication, | 245 Dia. 

A 3 B. The 


* 


_ fifty Turns of the Flyer to one of the Wheel of Com- 


vi Explanation of the PLaTEsS, 

B. The Profile of the Jack. 

1. The Key to wind it up. 

2. The ſmall Wheel, all the Teeth whereof preſs up- 
on a Spring that yields; and lets them paſs the Way con- 
trary tothe Falling of the Weight, but which ſtops them- 
the opoſite Way. 

3. The great Wheel. 

4. The Pinion of the ſecond Wheel. 

5. The ſecond Wheel, whoſe Axis bears the Nut. 

6. The Pinion of the Wheel of Cummunication. 

7. The Wheel of Communication taking into the 
Spires of the endleſs Screw. | 

8. The endleſs Screw. 

9. The Barrel which the Lines the Jack hangs on 
ſpins out of. 

10. The Flyer, which being carried away by the Cy- 
linder of the Screw, ſerves to moderate the Scapement 
of the fi:ſt Wheel and to retard the falling down of the 
Weight, proportionably to the Length of its Arms and 
the Maſſes of Lead that terminate them. 

11. The Weight. 

12. The Nut with its String which. communicates the 
Motion to the other Nut of the Spit. . 

The Correſpondence of the Turns of the Flyer, with 
theſe of the Barrel, is eaſily perceived. If the firit 
Wheel which carries away the Barrel, and lets the Lines 
that ſupport the Weight ſpin off, has ſixty Teeth, and 
takes into a Pinion of ten, it will make one Turn whilf 
the ſecond Wheel with its Pinion make; fix, becauſe 
the ten Teeth of: the Pinion, take fix Times into thoſe 
of the firſt Wheel to exhauſt the ſixty. If the ſecond 
Wheel has fifty. Teeth, and takes into a Pinion of five, 
the Wheel of Communication will make ten Turns to 
one of the ſecond, becauſe five is ten Times in fifty. 
Now, the ſecond makes fix Turns to one of the Barrel; 
therefore, the Wheel of Communication will make fix 
times ten, that is, fixty Turns to one of the Barrel. If 

the Wheel of Communication has fifty Tecth, each 
'Tooth takes into one of the Spires of the Screw ; now, 
each of the ſaid Spires occaſions one Revolution of the 
Cylinder and one Turn of the Flyer. This, then, makes 
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Explanation of the PLATES. Vii 


munication, and fifty times fixty, that is, three thouſan1 
to one of the Barrel. The latter may be four Inches 
Diameter. and ſpin out one Foot of the: Lines at every | 
Turn. If the total” Fall of the Weight is twelve Feet, 
twelve Revolutions of the Barrel will occaſion thirty fix 
thouſand of the Flyer. The Turns of the Spit are like 
thoſe of the fecond Wheel which carries it away with 
its Axis. Now, the ſecond Wheel makes fix Turns to 
one of the Barrel. Therefore, the Spit turns ſeventy 
two times, whilſt the Barrel makes twelve Revolutions, 
and the Flyer ſix and thirty thouſand. 


PLATE VV. ; 
The Smoak Jack. 


A. The Section of the Fore- part of a Chimney where 
the Smoak Jack ſtands in its Place. The Flame com- 
municates an Activity to the Smoak. The latter puſhes 
the Leaves or Laminas of the Flyer which it finds alt 
equally.inclined the fame way on its Paffage. It cannot, 
eſcape otherwiſe than by hurrying them away. All the 
Leaves of the Flyer turn aſide the fame way, and cauſe 
the Axle-tree which unites them to turn. The latter 
communicates a circular Motion to a Lanthorn, the 
Spindles or Rounds of which carry the Teeth of a Spin- 
ning wheel. The Axle tree of the Spinning-wheel has 
a Nut, which, together with its Lines, makes the Effect 
of a common Kitchen Jack, 

B. The Section of the Front of the Chimney, ſhewing 
the Bar that ſupports the Axle-tree of the Flyer, The 
— ſeen ſideways, and the Spinning-wheel ſeen in 

ront. f 
C. The Profile of the Flyer and the Spinning- wheel. 
D. The Flyer ſeen an Front. 


A 4- PLATE 


vii Explanation. of the PLaTEs. 
DATE F., 


A. The waſhing of Wool and Stuffs. B. The 
tentering of Cloth. 


1. The Place at the Water-Side, where the Wool is 
waſhed. 


2. The Stick or Pole, to ſtir the Wool. 

3. The Coyriddle or Sieve, which lets in the Water, 
without letting out any of the Wool. 

4. The Place at the Water's Side, where Stuffs are 


waſhed. Alſo the Pew or Horſe on which they are put 
to drain. 


The Stuff. 


J The Stick or Pole, to 5 the Stuff into the 
Water. 


7. The Hurdle they are beaten on. 


8. The Tenter, to hang up a Piece of Cloth or ſub- 
ſtantial Stuff. 


9. The Croſs. bars at Top, on which the Cloth is hung 
on Tenter-hooks, at three Inches diſtance aſunder. 


10. The Croſs- bars at Bottom, which are moveable 
up and down. 


11. The Uprights or moveable Pillars. 
12. The Cloth. 


LTE VI. 


The er of Wool. 


1. The Hurdle, 
2. Workmen beating the Wool, 
3. Poles to dry the Wool on, 


TATE YH. 
The Combing-work. 


1. The Rorſe or Rack, to faſten the Combs on. 
2. The Scribler. 


3. The 
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Explanation of the PLATES:> 1X 
3: The Box. 
4. The Pan or Stove. 


5. The Hurdles for oiling or greaſing the Wool on. 
6. The Windlas for diſcharging the Greaſe. 


PLATE VIII. 
The great Spinning-wheel, and the Reel. 


The Bench of the Spinning- Wheel. 

2. The Support to the Ears, which are two Bits of 

Felt or matted Straw, for the Spindle to play in. 

3. The Wheel, which is turned round by the Hand, 

without a Handle. 

4. The Stock or Nave of the Wheel. 

5. The Spindle, on which the Thread is wound in a 
conic Form. This Cone is called the Coppin. It is 

taken off without ravelling, and carried on another Spin- 

dle to the other Workwoman, who winds it into Skains 

on a Reel, Se Ne 10. and 12. 

6. The Guard, which ſecures the lower Turns of 

the Thread on the Spindle. - 

7. The Ears. 

8 The Arbor, which ſuppo-ts the Wheel. 

9. A Baſket full of Plucks or Cardings for ſpinning. 

Here the Spinner holds one of them in her leſt Hand. 

10. The Bench or Seat of the Reel, where the Sen. 

pins are wound off into Skains. 

tr. The two Uprights. | 

12. The Arms of the Reel: Its Arbor turning, wb 

hitching its little Lantern of four Notches in the Teeth 

of the Wheel 13. 

13. Two Wheels, the upper one of which moves ths 

lower by means of a Pinion. 


a Peg. at the Bottom of the lower Wheel. 

5. A Cord, which is rolled round the Axle of the 
lower Wheel, and ſu ports a Weight, which ſtops after 
a certain N umber of FFarns, to regulate the Workman: 
16. The Card, which has carded. the Woll into 


Plucks, 
Ax RHATE 


14. A Hammer, the Handle of which is lowered by. 


> Explanation of rhe PLATES, 
Pi ATE 15, 


The Manner of making the Warp: 


We have omitted the winding the Threads of the 
Warp on Bobbins, which is generally done by the 
Spindle, or by the little Wheel. | 

1. The Warping-mill, or Inſtrument for ranging the 
Threads of the Warp. 

2. The Arbor turning with four Wings. 

3. Six Croſs- bars, Which ſupport the Wings. 

4. Two Bars bearing the Crofs-pins. The Threads 
faſtened to a Pin, and diſtributed over the whole Mill, 
till they come to the other Pin, make one Portee, or in 
ſome Places half a Portee. The Return of theſe Threads, 
from the ſecond Pin round the Warping- mill to the firſt 
Pin, makes a ſecond Portee. It is well known in every 
ManufaQury, how many of theſe Portees are required 
by the Rules of the Place, to make a Warp ; and how 
many Warps are requiſite for different Sorts of Work. 

5. The Turns of the collected 1 hreads at equal Di- 
flances. h 

6. 'The Bench ſupporting the Jack or Bobbin Frame. 

7. Twenty Wires,. with a Bobbin on each. 

8. A Cord extended under the Threads, to prevent 
their ſpreading aſunder, and by the Friction to take off 
the looſe Hairs. | 
. 9. The P-ſette , a Tool made of Wood, with 2 

Hole through it, to collect the Threads. 


PLASE KX. 
A Profile of the Weaver's Loom. 
1. A Quill-Girl or Spooler, winding a Skain of tlie 
Woof on Quaills. | 
2. The Wheel with its Handle. 
3. The Arbor or Upright. 
1 This Tool is not uſed in England. 
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Explanation of the PLATES, * 

| 4. The Bench with four raiſed Edges, to hold t. 
| emp'y Reeds or Quills. | 

5 An Iron Spindle, which is made to turn round with 
| a Quill on it, by the Wheel-String. 

6. A Nut, which receives the String, and makes the 
| Spindle turn round. | 

| +7, The Swift or Rice with its Foot or Supporter, with 
a Skain of wet Thread on it, which is wound off on the 
| Quills. | 

| 1 8. A Box to hold the Quills, with a due Quantity of 
the Thread of the Woof on them. 


A Profile of the Serge or Cloth Loom. 


9. The Loom-Poſts. 

10. The Croſs-bar. 

it. The Batten, which ſerves to ſtrike in, and cloſe 
more or leſs the Threads of the Woot. 

12. The Cap of the Batten, or a long Bar, which the 
Weaver takes hold of in one Hand, and then in the 
ether. 

13. The Block or under Part of the ſame. containing 
the Reed within the lower Bar. See ale Plate xi. 

14. The Croſs piece, or Burdon and Pin, which 
helps to make the Batten moveable. 

is. The Gallows, a piece of Wood ſuſpending the 
Fully, on which the Cord moves,. that 1s tied to the: 
wo Lams. 

16. The Breaſt bar, a flat ſquare Piece of Wood, 
ith an Opening in it, to let the Stuff through, which 
rolled on the Knee-Roll. 

17. The Cane-Roil, which the Warp is turned on, at 
he other End of the Loom. | 
18. The Reed, and a little fart her the Harneſs or long 
irgees, which ſupport the Leiſhes. The Leiſhes are 
hreads of about a Foot long, more or lefs, tied at each 
nd to two long Rods or Virgees; and every Leiftv 
bout the Middle has a Loop or Eye, through each of 
hich paſſes one Thread of the Warp. Two Virgees 

the Leiſh make together a Lam. 

doe the Explanation of Terms under the Nord Lam, 


page 300, 
A 6 70, Croks- 


X11 Explanation of the PLATEs. 


19. Croſs-rods that are put between the Threads cf 
the Warp, to govern the Separation. 

20. A Pully, upon which the Cord rolls, that is. 
faſtened to the two Lams. There appears but one 
Pully in this profile View: But there is another Pully 
and another Cord, which ſupport the ſame Lams on the 
other Side of the Loom, 


LATE £@I. 
The ſame Things which are marked No q. to 20. in the 


preceeding Plate, occur again in this. 


21. The Tumbler. Tt is a Cord, that paſſes from one 
Lam to the other over the Pully 20, and cauſes the 
working of the Lams by its aſcending and deſcending, 
Sie N® 18, of the Preceeding Plate. 

22. The Mufflle, in which the Pully acts. | 

23. A Skain of Leiſh, cut into proper Lengths, to 
mend the Leiſhes of the Harneſs that happen to break. 

24. A Bobbin of the Warp fixed between two Clamps 
on a Wire, to mend the Threads of the Warp that oc- 
caſionally break. 

25. Lizier Thread, to mend thoſe of the. Lizier that 
happen to break, and which, eſpecially in Cloth, are 
very different ſrom the Warp. 

26. The Cuttree, or Box to hold the Quills. 

27. The Seat-Bench, 

28. The Foot Bar. 

29. The Treadles, or moveable Bars tied with two 
Cords to the lower Virgee of each Lam. When the 
Foot preſſes a Treadle, the Lam that is faſened to it 
ſinks, and the other riſes by the Help of the Tumbler. 
See alſo the Profile Plate, No 29. 

30. The Foot-Step, 

31. The Temple, a double flat Ruler, having {mall 
Teeth at the Extremities : It may be lengthened or 
ſhortened by the Help of a Catch that is in one of the 
Rulers, and introduced in a Groove in the other Rules 
The Teeth in the Extremities are faſtened in the Liziet 
of the Work: By that Means it is kept of - equi 
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Explanaticn of the PLaTEs. xiii 


Zreadth and Tenſion; and as the Work adrances, the 

Temple is moved forward. 

2. The Shuttle ſeen in Front and Frofle. 

| 33. The Knee-Ro!l, on which the Work is rolled, as 
it is wove. 

| 33. Ihe Tantow, an Iron Leaver to turn the Knee- 
Roll. 

35. The Reed ſeen ſeparate. See Plate x. No 13, and 
Plate xi. N 18. 


A 
The working of Woolen Cloth. 


The Perch. 

. The Tub for wetting the Stuff. 

. The Back, in which the wet Cloth is laid. 

. Poles with four Hooks which ſupport them. 
The Card, filled with Teazles or Thiſtles to raiſe 
Wool. | | 

Ihe Bruſh to clear the Teazles. 

A Workman clearing the Card. 
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PLATE XIII. 
A Plan of the Fuller's Work-houje. 


1. The Place for cleaning and ſcouring the Stuffs, 
3 is alſo called the Fullery. The Structure is the 
fame, 

2. The Fulling- mil, wherein Stuffs acquire the Con- 
ence of Felt. 

3. The Scouring wheel. 

4. The Fulling wheel. | 

5. The Arbor of the firſt Wheel, with its Leavers,'or 
prominent Bars, to raiſe the Heads of the Mallets. 

The Arbor of the ſecond Wheel. Se Plate x1v, 
The Stock of the Scouring-mi!l. | 
The Stock of the Fulling- mill, 


ena R”B 


9, The 


X1v Explanation of the PLates. 


o. The Mallets with heir long Arms, See Plate 
AIV. 

10. The Arms of the Mallets. 

11. and 12, The ſame Arms playing at their End 
on Pins. 

13. The Pan or Kettle for diſſolving the Soap. 

14. The Tun for diſſolving the Fuller's Earth. 


| CLAS AY; 
Sedtion of a Fuller's Werk-hbouſe, 


The Number of the Profile correſpond wwith thrſe of the 

Plan. See the feregeing Plate, 

3. The Track of the Wheel, that turns on the Out- 
fide. 

3 *. A Front View of the Wheel. 

6. The Arbor with its Leavers, which, as they paſs, 
faiſe the Heads of the Mallets. 

8. The Stock or Fuller's Pot. This Stock is here 
hid behind the Timber-work, and is only expreſſed 
by a Track of Dots, that ſhew its Poſition. 

9. The Bead of the Mallet, Here the Profile de- 
ceives the Eye, by repreſenting as Teeth three or four 
Notches, which hinder the Stuff from ſticking under 
the Hammer; as it would, if the Air was kept out. 

10. The Arm or Handle. 

11. The Ecdof the Mallet faſtened by a Pin. 

33. The Fat or Copper {or diflolving the Soap. 


LATE XAT 
Tore Shearer's Work. 


1. A Table covered with a Cuſhion, called the Shear- 
board, 
2. Its Supporter. 
3 3. The falſe FIcor to lay the Cloths on, as they are 
orn. | 
4- The Footſtep. 
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| Explanation of the PLATES, xv 
* bs Sheare. 
1 The Bob, to bring the Edyeoaogechis by tighten- 
_— String that joins them. 
. The Support of the Bob, with its Screw. 
= J Lead Plates, as Wei ghts to ſecure the Blade that 
does not move. 

9. A Billet or Piece of Wood faſtened to the unmov- 
ing Blade, and which the Workman holds in his right 
Hand, while his left Hand makes the Shears play, by 
me continual tightening and looſening the String of the 
Bob. 

10. A Raviſe with Teeth, to raiſe the Nap, where 
dis wanting. 

11. A Raviſe without Teeth, to bruſh off the Cut- 
lings. 

12, Hooks or Havots, to: fix the Cloth on the Cu- 
nion. Near them are ſmall burling Irons in different 
Views; Which ſerve to take off the Knots and Rough» 
nciles. 

13, The Card. 

14. The cottening Board, to work the Pile of the 
Cloth all to one Side. 

15. The cottening or firing Board, ſpread over with 
Maftic, to lay the Pile, and take off the looſe Straw,, 
Dirt, Se. 

16. The Bruſh. 

17. The Whiſk, 


. ATE AVH 
The Preſs. 


i. The Table. 
2 The ſquare Plank, to cover the laſt Folds of ihe 


1, 5 Leaf of Paſtboard, to ſeparate one Fold from 
mother. 

4. The Bed, to lay the ſolded Stuff on. 

5. The Stuff 3 in the Preſs, 

6. An Iron Lantern, 

7. A wooden one. 


An tron Screw. 
9. 


— 


xvi E xplanation of the PLATES. 


9. A wooden one. 


10. A fem le Screw or Box, which receives the ma's 
e ; 


. The Cheeks of the Preſs. 
The Nur, in which the Box is bred. 
5 & he Windlaſs. 

"ok The Bar, to cloſe the. Preſs. 


PL A FE XY 
The Calender. 


1. An Elevation-of the Calender. 
2. A Profile of the Calender, with its Arbor, ang 
the Weight which this Arbor moves backward and fors 
ward on the Stuff put on a Roller at 3, between thi 
Weight that prefles it, and the Table that ſupports its 
3. The Roller or Cylinder, with the Stuff rolled on it 
4. A View of the Top of the Calender. 
5. The Arbor moving the Weight by means of tu 
large Ropes, one of which is wound on the Arbor, a 
the other is unwound by a contrary Motion. 
6. The Table. 
7. The Weight of twenty or thirty thouſand Pound 
8. The Workman who attends the Calender, to pul 
back the Roller 3, with a wooden Mallet, whenever th 
Motion of the thick Boards has diſplaced the Rollet 
0. A Workman rolling the Stuff on a Cylinder d 
Wood or Metal, in order to its being calendered. 
10. A Workman unrolling the Stuff come from f 
Calender. 


LAT E XVII. 
The Methed of moking Velvet. 


FIG. I. The Skaining-pin. To ſkain the Sill 

is to hang up a Skain ona Pin 2, faſtened into the Y 
right 1; net to untangle this Skain with the Hand, 4 
QI 
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Explanation of the PLar ES. Xvit 


order to make it fit for winding off. he Operation 


arked Fig. III. comes after the winding off, which is 
ig. II. 


A 
The Minding Engine. 


| After having cleared and ſeparated the Threads of the 
Plains that are to be wound off, they are taken off the 
baining-pin, and put on four Swifts of the Engine, 
hich are placed in a proper manner to convey the 
"treads to four Bobbins at once. Then they are wound 
da the Bobbins, which have no Heads on one End, 
hen the Thread is for the Woof ; and on Bobbias 
vith two Heads, when it is for the Warp. This Ma- 
nine is a fine Invention, though inferior to that which 
moves ſome Hundr.ds of Bobbins together. 

1, The great Wheel. 


ich run into the Teeth of the correſponding Wheels. 
. Iwo Wheels with Teeth. 

1 Three Pulleys, which deſcribe a Circle round the 
Ale of the Wheels and Pinions : To theſe Pulleys three 
'ords are faſtened, which unite at the Ends, and are 
here fixed to a Piece of Wood 13, which is called the 
duder, This Slider is moveable, and ſet in a Groove, 
n which it goes backward and forward. The fronger 
be Pulleys 4 draw their Cords to the left, the more the 
ider 13 moves to the left, and raiſes the Weight iq, 
rhich is ſufpended at the End of the Slider. On the 
ontrary, when the Pulleys, drawn by the Pinions that 
vpport them, move to the right; the Slider 13 recedes 
a the ſame Side, being pulled without any Obſtacle by 
he Weight 9. 

The EReR of this Invention i is, to ſpread the Thread 
qually on the Bobbins, inſtead of letting it light continu- 
ly on the ſame Parte. The four Threads from the 
wifts are brought for that Purpoſe to four little glaſs 
oops or Mails ſupported on four ſmall Sticks 14, which 
re fiat upright in the Holes made in the Slider. Theſe 
Threads 


2. The Pinions or Lanterns, the Sticks or Pars of 
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Threads are wound on. the four Bobbins, which roll en 
the Spindles. The Pulleys 4 change their Situation, 
The Slider 13, that follows their Motion, makes the 
Threads go up and down on the different Parts of the 
Eobbins. The Workman changes the Places of theſe 
little Sticks at Diſcretion ; and thereby diſtributes the 
'Thread more equally. 

5. The Uprightc. | 

6. The Frame or Support of the Uprights. 

7. On the other Side cf the great Wheel 1s the Handle, 
which is not turned by the Hard, but by Means: of x 
Nut and String is with its Wheel moved by a Treadle, 
which the Worker moves with her Feet 22. 

8. The front Spindle, that holds four Bobbins. 

9. The Nut ſurrounded by the Cord, in order ts 
make the Bobbins turn. 

10. The Sockets, in which the Ends of the Spindle 
8 turn. 

11. and 12. In order to avoid Confuſion, neither 
the four Bobbins 11, nor the four little Corks 12, 
which keep them aſunder, are figured on the Plate; bu 
It is eaſy to conceive them placed in a Row onthe 
Spindle ?, 

13. The Slider. 

14. The four little Sticks with their glaſs Loops or 
Mails, to receive and diſtribute the four Threads. 

15. The four Swifts, 

16. The Candleſtick. 

17. The great Spindle behind, receiving, by mean! 
of the Band 21 of the great Wheel, the Motion which 
it communizates by a String to the foremoſt Spindle 5, 
whoſe Nut ꝗ is ſurrounded by this Cord. 

18. The two hinder ſmall Wheels, each ſarroundel 
by a Cord or String, which moves the foremolt Nut, 

10. A Weight which draws the Slider to the right 
according as the Pulleys 4 permit it by coming more 0! 
lels to that Side. It is drawn up, when the Pulleys 9 
to the oppoſite Side. 

20. The Socket, in which the hindmoſt Spindle ture, 

21. The Liſt or Band, which ſerves for a Cord to tit 
great Wheel. 

22. The Treadle. 1 
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Explanation of the Pt.aTtes. xix 

Let us now re ume all thoſe different Movements. 
The Work. woman, who manages the Engine, makes the 
Treadle 22 play backward and forward. The String of 
this Treadle paſſes over againſt Ne 7, and cauſes the 


Handle of the great Wheel to move up and down; 


which carries it round. Firſt the Lift or Band 21, turns 
the great Spindle at the back Part of the Engine 17: 
This Spindle gives Motion to the ſmall one hefore at 
N? 8. The four Bobbins, that are on the ſmall Spindle, 
receive the 'Threads, which paſs through the Mail, or 
Glaſs Eyes 14, from the Swifts 15, which run round on 
their Pivots. The Poſition of the Mails or Sticks, and the 
Movements backward and forward of the Slider, regu- 
late the Diſperſion of the Thread on different Parts of 
the Bobbins. In order to doubling the Threads, they 
are carried to the Workwoman, Plate XVIII. Fig 111. 
The Threads of the Warp and Shoot are doubled two or 
thrce Threads together, more or lefs according to the 
Quality of the Work or Stuff to be made. This Opera- 
ton of doubling is performed in making of Tram by 
two ſeparate Inſtruments: The one No r. confiſts of the 


Wheels with the Quills and Spindle, the other No 2 ot: 


a {ſack with the one headed Bobbins and Wire. 
3. The Wheels for the Qui.-winding. The Uſe will 
be ſoon explained. | 
4. The Handle. 
5. The Uprights. 
6. The Serew. 
; 7. The Table to put the Quills on, when filled with 
hoot. 
L. The Upright, which ſupports the Spindle. 
9. The Spindle with its little Blocks or Nuts. 
10. The Supports of the Spindle. 
11. The Screw, to tighten or looſen the Wheel band, 
in bringing forward or putting back the Upright N 8. 
12. The Foot. | | 
13. The Jack or doubling Frame. 
1 The one- headed Bobbins upright with the Thread 
or Silk. 
15. The two- headed Bobbin for Wars. 
16. The Wire, over which the Thread runs. 
17 The Wheel- band or Liſt round the great * * 
18. Th⸗ 
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18. The Cord or Band for the lower Wheel, 

The Handle having given Motion tothe upper Wheel 
the Band which ſurrounds it, and encompaſles the Block 
of the lower Wheel, gives Motion to that. 

The Cord of the leſſer Wheel encompaſſing the Nut 
of the Spindle, gives Motion to the Quill that is on it 
The Quill in going round receives two, three, four, a 
ſix Threads, which paſs over the Wire N 16. running 
off the Bobbins N® 14. which ſtand upon one End, not 
having a Head, that the Silk may more eaſily run of, 
without the Bobbins running round. 


PL ATE XX. 
The Warping Mill. 


1 ! The ſour Poſts, which conſtitute the Frame of the 
lit, 

2. The Mill. Poſt, 

3. The eight Ribs or Wings of the Mill, 

4. The Croſs-bars to the Number of 24. They paſt 
from the Wings thro' the Center of the Mill-Poſt. The 
gr a eſt Part of them are not drawn ; nor is the War 
returned a: the Back of the Mill, to avoid Confuſion. 

5. The two Boards with the Croſs-pins, which art 
moved at Diſcretion, to make a ſhorter or longet 
Cane. | ; 

6. Upper and lower Croſles. 

7. The Iron Spindle turning perpendicularly as fix 
in the Center of the Mill Poſt. As this Spindle turns 
a Catgut, or Cord winds round it in a ſpiral Manne 
or unwinds, in order to raiſe or lower the Block. 

8. The Block, a large Piece of Wood, which th 
Catgut raifes or falls, according as you turn the Mil 
one way cr the other. 

. A Stick faſtened to the Block, and accompanie 
with a ſmall Bobbin (ſeen ſeparately at No 16.) that tl 
re-united Threads may flide with Laſe in their. Diſt 
bution on the Mill, | 

10. The Dog, a little dented Wheel with an Ir 
Spring, which ſtops it in the Point where you = 
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Explanation of the PLATES. XX1 


he Catgut is fixed at the Axis of this, and is wourd up 
at Pleaſure, to ſhorten or |. ngthen the Gut that ſupports 
the Block ; in order to ſpread the Threads, that they 
may not heap one on the other. 

11. The Handle with its Wheel, which by a Band or 
Cord ſets the whole Mill in Motion. 

12. The jack or Table, on which the two-hcaded 
Bobbins are placed. 

13. The Uprights of the Jack. . 

14. Two Bars, each ſupporting twenty Glaſs Mails 
or Rings of Glaſs. 
15. Twenty Wires, carrying each two Bobbins, and 
ſerving each to two Mails. _ 

16. The Bobbin of the Block ſeen apart: It bels 
the Motion of the forty I hreads. | 
The principal Uſe of this Machine is not only to 
unite the forty Threads together, but principally to di- 
{tribute theſe Threads from the Top to the Bottom, 
then from the Bottom to the Top; according as the 


Workmen raiſes or lowers the Block by altering the 
Motion of the Handle, 


PLAT ©; ad 


The Manner of mounting the Warp on toe 
Cane- Roll. 


1. The Lantern with the Warp on it. 
2. A Profile of the ſame without the Warp. 
3. A front View of the ſame. 
4. A Roller, on which the Ends of the Warp are 
faſtened. 
5. The Vatoe, a ſort of Reed or Comb, which by 
Its Teeth facilitates the due Diſtribution of the TT hreads 
of the Warp all over the Loom. 
6. The Croſs-rods, or little Sticks, which are thruſt 
into the Threads of the Warp above and below alter- 
nately ; to diſpoſe them to croſs each other, and to re- 
gulate their Paſſage into the Leiſhes. 

| | PLATE 
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PLATES XXII. XXIII. and XXIV, 


Te Loom for making Vel vet. | 


{The Figures, gu hich are not in ene of the Prints, ul b, 
found in another, Some of them are r(peated, aul ert the 


Th 7 affear in di 1ferent View. ] 


The front Poſts. 

2. The ninder Poſts. 
3. The Upper Bars. 
4- The Croſs-bars. 

. The bottom Rails. 
6. The Cut-trees for the Work man to-place-his Shnt: 
Hes on, which he uſes for binding the Pole mthe Ground. * 
I here is but one of the two Cut- trees marked, for want | 
-of room. 

7. The. Supports of the Cut trees. 

8. The Clamps, which ſupport the Seat-Pench. 

9. The Seat-Bench, on which the Workmen ſits. 

10. The Clamps that ſupport the Cane Roll. 

11. The Clamps that ſupport-the Pole-Roll. 

12. The two Cane-Rolls, having the Chin. of the 
Ground, which is covered by the File or Velver. {in 
England we ule but one Cane-Roll. ] 

13. The Pole-Roll. 

14. The Lizier Bobbins or Lizier Roll. It carries ſeve 
ral Threads of a different Colour from that of the Vehet 
The different Species of Velvet are dittinguiſhed by the 
different Stripes, which are in the Lizier. According te 
the Richneſs of the Warp, the Liziers have more or let 
red or yellow Stripes: The fineſt Sort of Velvet hat 
four Stripes on each Side, and is called four piled Vel 
vet: Three Stripes denote the ſecond Sort, and giv 
it the Name of three-piled. There is ſome of two Piles 
and ſome of a Pile and half. This laſt has two Stripes 1 
one Lizier, and one in the other. 

18. The Croſ-Rods, by means of which the Thread 
are kept in their proper Order, 

16. The Pole Rods. 
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Explanaticn of the PLATES. xxif 
17. The Cawplee Rod, over which all the Pole 
breads paſs. 


13. The Cawplee Rings, which by means of a Cord 
each Side ſupport the Cawp!lee Red. 
bo. The Ground Lams: Their Number differs ac- 
ig to the Richneſs of the Velvet. 
20. The two Pole Lams. | 
21. The Virgees or Laths that ſupport the Ground 
ans. 
22. The Virgees for the Pole Lams. 
23. The Batten. This Batten is compoſed of two 
prights or Swords, having the Reed in a Grove with 
zppers or Springs to the Cap, in order to leſſen the 
Wroke of the Battens, and give the Reed more or leſs 
lay. 
24. The Burdo, or Bar on which the Batten ſwings, 
25. The Batten Racks, to ſupport the Batten at dif- 
rent Heights. | , : 
:b. The Breaſt Roll. 
27. The Cheeſe or great Wheel of the Breaſt 
all. 
23, The Clink or Catch to ſtop it. 
20. The Quill Box. 

. The Reed fixed in a Grove, between the Cap 
( the Block of the Battens, with the Cap ſcrewed faſt 
the Swords, in order to ſtrike the Work more firm 
Id ſubſtantial ; which will make it receive more Wires, 
more Pile, and at the ſame time unite the Pile more 
my with the Ground. 
2 Th Temple, to keep the Work to an equal 
readth. 
32. »The Truvat, with its Spring to cut the 
le. 
32. * The Spring or Knife of the Truvat. 
j2, *** The Winch, to faſten the Spring in the 
vat. 
33. The Shuttles. 
31. The Pickers to pick the Work, x.. 
Fan Shears. to trim the Velvet from its looſe 
reads, 
36. The three Braſs Wires, with a Grove tin each 
P chwiſe, to receive and guide the Point of the TI 

2h, which 
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tities of different Silks, to mend or replace br 


See Plate xxiv. achich is ſufficient ſo make the a 


- Ground, while the other is kept in an uniform Stat 
its Clink. 
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which cuts all the Threads that cover each \f 
while the "I ruvat preſſes upon the ſame Threads: 
keeps the >priry in a direct Line. The Pole Cang 
grooved Wires, and the Truvat with its Knife t 
the Pile, are what moſt particularly charaQteri:{ 
Velvet Loom. 
37. The Plyers, a Tool to mend the Reed by ta 
outa bad Nent, and putting in a. good one. | 
38. The Shell, to cover the Breaſt Roll, and] 
ſer.e the Velvet thereon from being hurt by 
Workman's leaning againſt it. 
38 *. The End of the Shell ſeen in Profile. 
39. The Box to receive the Velvet from the 
Roll. | 
30 and 41. Lengthening Bobbins, having ſmall 


Threads in Pole, Grourd, or Liziers. 

42. A Counterpoiſe, Which riſes when the La 
ſunk by the Treadle, and returns to its Situation 
the Foot quits the Treadle. There are as mai 
thoſe as of Jreadles, but they are ſuppreiied to 
Confuſion, there being but one repreſented with its $1 


derfived, The Bottom of the Counterpaiſe is in Plate x 
N42. 

43. The Treadles. 

44. The Plat Leads, which are a Counterpo 
ſpan or ſtrain the Liziers. | 

45. A Counrterpoile, to ſpan one of the Rolls fo 


46. A Counterpoiſe to the Pole Cane. 
47. Two Pulleys to facilitate its Motion. 
48. The Tantoe, or Leaver to turn the Breaſt 
49. The Vatoe, a Sort of Reed to place the Wa 
its due Order on the Cane Rolls. 
50. The Entering-hook, or ſmall flatted Wi 
Braſs with a linle Notch at one End: The Work 
paſſes the notched End of the Hook between two 
of the Reed, and with the other Hand puts a Threa 
the Notch. The Hook being drawn back, brings 
Thread through with it; and by this means _ 
L 
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Explanation of the Platts. xxv 


2*, The Arm, to which the Strings are tied, which 
croſs the Loom, and under the Chain ſupport that Part 
of the Deſign, which the Weaver is working. He now 

and then opens the Threads of the Chain, to ſee the 
Point of the Object, and the Colour with which he is to 
W imitate it. 

z. The Rolls, one of which is for the Chain, and the 
other for the Tapeſtry, which is rolled round it as the 
Work advances. The Workman fits on a wooden Bench, 
W with his Breaſt againſt the front Rool ; and renders this 
W Poſture the eaſter to him by the Help of a Cuſhion. Each 
Roll has a long Rod, which holds all the Threads at one 
End, and is buried in a Groove in the Roll. 

= 4. A Bar to ſpan the Chain. 

5. The Winlaſs, with its Iron Leaver. It is a move- 
able Piece, which ſerves to ſtretch the Chain by maſtering 
the Rollers, which appear like two Poſts. 

6. The Support of the Picture, which are the long 
Strings abovementioned. 

7. A Pole or Stick to roll on the Drawing. 

8. The Burdon, a Piece that croſſes the Loom, and 
ſupports the Tumblers. 

9. The Tumblers are Bits of Wood ſuſpended by the 
Middle, like the Wings of a Pair of Scales, to bear the 
Strings of the Leiſhes, and raiſe or lower them on cach 
dide according to the Player of the Treadles. 

10 The Lelihes. 

11. The Treadles. The Leiſhes do not croſs the 
zho'e Breadth of the Loom, as the Lams do in the Laoms 
for Woollen Cloth. Theſe Leiſhes are here multiplied 
according to the Width of the Stuff and Loom ; becauie 
mne Workman has occaſion only to raiſe or lower the 
Threads of the Part which he is working. When he 
quits it, and goes farther on to the right or left, he takes 
his two Treadles and fixes them on other Leiſhes. 

12. The Seat-Bench. 

13, The Chain. | 

14. The Quill, on which the Thread, whether of 
Gold, Silk, or Wool, is wound. It ſerves inſtead of a 
Shuttle to paſs the Woof into the Warp; but it is noc 
thrown. as the Shuttle, and only paſſes through ſuch 
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Threads as the Workman thinks fit to take up, eroſſing 
_- alternately ; for otherwiſe the Woof would not 
. 

15. The Reed with fifteen Teeth, to ſtrike the Woof, 
and cloſe the Work equally. | 

16. The Reel or winding Engine, to wind off the 
Thread from the Swifts. | 

17. The Swifts or Rice. When the Workman has 
drawn the Thread he wants for paſſing into the Chain 
from off the Quill, with a Turn of his Hand he makes a 
Slip-knot on this Thread, and lets the Quill fall, which 
remains lying down.and ſtopped by its Thread. 


PL ATE XXVHI. 
The Warping-Mill for the upright Way of 


making Tapeſiry. 


PLATE XXIX 
The upright Way of making Tapeſtry. 


1. The Loom Poſts, or thick Planks which ſupport the 
Rollers. 

2. The Rollers. The upper one holds the Chain, the 
lower holds the Tapeſtry, which is rolled on it, according 
as the Work goes forward. The Threads are faſtened at 
their Ends to a Dweet or thick Rod, which is lodged in: 
Groove made on each Roller. 

3. The two Tantoes, one called the great Tantoe, fo 
turning. the upper Roller, the other the little Tantoe, fo 
turning the lower Roller. 

4. The Pole of the Leiſhes, which runs quite acroin 
the Chain, takes up all the Leiſhes, and brings them t 
the Workman's Hand. Theſe Leiſhes are little String 
tied up a Slip-knot to each Thread of the Chain, to val 
raiſed up according as the Chain ſinks down. The 
ierve to draw the particular Thread which the Weave 
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Explanation of the PLATES. ' xxvil 


wants. He holds this Thread ſeparate from the reſt, and 
paſſes a Spindle of ſuch a Woof and Colour as be thinks 
proper: Then he lets this Spindle hang down, and hinders 
the '{'hread from running off by a Slip-knot. After having 
taken one or two Threads of the fore part of the Chain 
by another Leiſh he brings the Threads of the oppoſite 
Side to him. By this alternative Work. he conſtantly 
makes them croſs one another, to take in and ſecure the 
Woof. In order to diſtinguith the Threads of both 
Sides, he is aſſiſted by the Croſs- rod, which is put between 
the two Rows of Threads. 

5. Along Track of Dots, formed by the Ends of the 
Leiſhes, which take hold of the Ihreads of the Chain by 
a Slip-knot, and on the other Hand encompaſs the Pole of 
the Leiſhes.. 

6. The Croſs-Rod. 

7. A little Chain, each Loop of which contains four 
or five Threads of the Warp, and keeps them perpendi- 
cular. 

8: An Iron Hook, to ſupport the Pole. of the Jeiſbes. 
9. The Quill, to paſs the Thread of the Woof, wh ch: 
is wound on it, 

10. The Comb, to ſtrike in the Work. 

11, The End of the. Divect let into the Roller in « 
Groove. 

12. The Lantern. 

When the Chain is mounted, the Draughtſman traces 
the princ pal Outlines of the Picture which is to be 
wrought, with black Chalk on the fore and back fide 
of the Chain, The Weaver in the upright way having 
prepared a good Stock of Quills filled with Thread of 
all Colours, goes to work, placed on the back part, as 
in he flat Way: He has behind him his Drawing, on 
witch he looks frequently; that he miy from time to 
eme ice how his Work ſucceeds on the right or fore 
dide, which the other cannot do. If ſome Stitches alter 
tae Strokes of the Deſign, by taking vp too much room, 
he prefles them cloſer, and brings them into Order with 
all lion Needle, which touches that, Part only wh'ch he 
mntends, The Weaver in the upright Way, follows the 
Deſign traced on the Chain: The other in the flat Way, 


b 2 follows 
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follows the Strokes of the Picture which is under his 
Fingers. There is a third Way of working, which is 
practiſed for Turkiſh, Perſian, and French Carpets: It is 
to divide the Picture, or Carton to be imitated, into a 
certain Number of littte oblong Squares, and to. trace 
an equal Number of them on the Chain. As the Work- 
man comes to the ſeveral Squares and correſponding 
Stitches, he employs the proper Colour and Shades, In 
theſe Carpets every Thread of the Woof is let to hang out, 
and then they are cut very cloſe, to make all the 'Tuits 
even; and this makes a Pile of very rich Colours and ef 
great Service, 


PLATE XXX. 
The Terms of Ribbon-weaving. 


1 The Loom Poſts and Croſs- bars, both of the Middle 
and Top, which conſtitute the Frame of the Lœom. 

2. The Top-Caſtle, a ſmall Frame of Wood-work, 
which ſapports forty-eight Pullies on two Iron Wires, 

3. The Pullies, which ſerve to raiſe the Liſs-fticks, by 
ſhortening the Strings. 

4. The Riding-cords, which being pulled by the Trea- 
dles, raiſe the Lits-fticks. They are twenty-four in Num- 
ber, one for every two Pullies. 

5. The Harneſs, a Row of little Virgees, or Liſs-ſticks, 
which ſuppoſe the High Leiſhes, and are each of them 
ſuſpended by two Strings rolled round the Pullies. 

The High-leiſhes, a Number of long Cords ſtretched 
out by a Weight at Bottom, and having . about their 
middle Part to receive Paſs cords, the Uſe of which ſhall be 
ſhewn preſently. 

7. The Plat Leads are Plates of Lead or Slate, which are 
ſoſpended under each Liſs- ſtick, that terminates each Line 
af the High- leiſnes. Wher the Workman's Foot quits 
a T'readle, the Plat Lead pulls down the Liffes, which the 
Workman has raiſed up. 4 
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Explanation of the PLaTEs. xxix 


8. The Paſs-cords are ſmall Threads that croſs the 
Jeiſhes, and whoſe Play is the chief Artifice of all the 
Work of Ribbon-weaving ; as the Drawing, or the Or- 
der of the Strings that axe drawn to flower a Stuff, pro- 
duces the Execution of the Pattern or Deſign. Here a 
ſecond Workman is not required for drawing the Strings. 
The Treadles under the Weaver's Feet perform the 
whole; becauſe he has taken care before hand to ſpread 
zcroſs the Leiſnes but juſt as many Paſs-cords as are ne- 
ceſſary for taking up certain Threads of the Warp, and 
Jeaving others. The Paſs-cords are faſtened to the End 
of the Tire. They afcend on two Blocks, which are 
called the Back-racks, and paſs through the Loops of 
certain Leiſhes, and go between the other Leiſhes with- 
ent being ſupported by the Loops: From thence they 
go to the foremoſt Crofs-piece, which is likewiſe com- 
poſed of little Rolls, to facilitate the Motion of the Paſs- 
cords. Theſe, in fine, are faſtened forward to other 
Packthreads, which hang down perpendicularly by means 
of a Lingoe at Bottom, and they are called Straps. ( See 
No, 12.) The Paſs- cords, or tranſverſe Strings cannot 
te raiſed up by either of the High Leiſhes 6, without pull- 
ing and raifing ſome of the foremoſt Leiſhes 12. And 
theſe have their Loops likewiſe near the Workman's 
Hand, Some certain Threads of the Warp paſs through 
one Loop, and others paſs at the Side of it. 'There are 
Leiſhes, which alternately take the Threads of one Colour : 
They are called Ground-leiſhes; becauſe they make the 
Ground of the Stuff, and the Baſis of all the Ornaments : 
The other Leiſhes by their Loops raiſe Threads of different 
Colours; which; by alternately taking up and pafling 
by certain Points or Threads, which cover the Woof, or ate 
hid under it, executes the Pattern or Ornament intended to 
be wrought. 

9. The Batten is the Frame, that holds th2 Reed to ſtrike 
in the Woof. In this Loom, it is not the Workman that 
lirikes ; he only puſhes the Batten from him with his Hand, 
which is puſhed back to him by a Spring : And this is an 
Eaſe to the Ribbon-weaver. \ececkd 

10. The Reed, or Slay. Sh 

b 3 17. The 
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11. The Cheeſe, or Spring of the Batten. A large 
Nut or Block, with ſeveral Holes in its round Edge oi 


Circumference, and through which run two Cords, Which 4 
are faſtened to the Loom at both the Ends, ſerves to , 
. brace theſe two. Cords, by a Pin thruſt into one of theſe y 
| Holes, and moves the Nut at Diſcretion. Two Strings l 
| are tied at one End. to this Pin, and the other to the tho __ 
Bars of the Batten, which by this Mechaniſm always ſtrikes the 
againſt the Woo. _ 

12. The Straps are the fore Leiſnes, which by mean; Wo 
of their Loops, take up certain Threads of the Warp, | 
and paſs all the reſt by, according as the Workman has 4 
adapted them to the Points of his Pattern. lng 

13. The Lingoes that brace up the Straps. En 

14. The Slings which the Workman puts round his A 
Neck to ſupport him, as he ſtoops much forward, and bebt. _ 
but little on his Seat. - 

15. The Seat Bench very ſloping. re 

x 5 The Footſtep. NN e On 

17. The Breaſt Piece, a Croſs. bar that runs from one 4 
of the Loom-poſts to the oppoſite one, juſt at the Work- 20 
man's Breaft. To this Breaſt. bar is faſtened a Breai!- nl 
roll, on which the Ribbon paſſes to the Knee. roll, a little Ioy 
lower down. | II 

18. The Treadle Brach, that paſſes through the twenty 
ſour Treadles. e 11 ; It 

19. The Treadles, For making plain Ribbons two, my 
three, or four Treadles at moſt are ſufficient. I. 

20. The 'T'readle Cords, which join the Treadles to 1 
the Lams. I 1 de 

21. The Lams, or little wooden Bars, which riſe and th 
fall with the Treadles; and when they are all tied, run 2 
in a Line, twelve on one Side and twelve on the other; 
and keep the High Leiſnes on a perfect Level when at - 
pal: nt | | « 

22. The Breaſt Roll. In order to avoid Confuſion, er 
the Number 23, 4or the Rack Rolls, is not ſet on the in 
Plate. The Threads of. the Warp ſtretch along to them; 4 
and there are as many Back Rollers as. Warps of different ta 
Colours. | d 


24. The 
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24. The Clamps, which ſupport the Rollers. 

25. The Tumblers. - 

26 The Catch board for the Tumblers. 

27. The Tire-board. 

g. The Buttons for the Tire-cords. | 

What they call the Tire-cords 1s another Method of 
managing greater Variety in the Work, and of repeating 
the ſame Varieties, beſides thoſe which are managed by the 
alternate Play of the Liſs-ſticks, and by the Change of the 
Woof by taking another Shuttle. ; 

There are commomly three 'Tumblers, and more may 
be employed. They have an Iron Broach, or Pin, paſ- 
ſing through them, and having a Weight hung at one 
End, the other End is raiſed as ſoon as they are at Liber- 
ty, The Workman has ſeveral Buttons for the Tire- 
cord near him (at 28) by means of which he can draw 
the Strings, which pafling through the Tire-board (27) 
firetch away to the upper End of the Tumblers (25). 
One of theſe Tumblers being drawn by the Button (28) 
is lowered, and in its Paſſage lights on the Catch-board 
26, which is moveable on two Hinges, and gives way to 
ict it come down. When the Head of the Stick is come 
lower down than the Catch-board, this being now at full 
Liberty, always reſumes its firſt Place, and then it ſe- 
cures the Head of the Tumbler, which ſtops thereupon. 
If another be drawn, which removes the Catch. board 
out of its Place, the firſt is ſet at Liberty and flies off, 
The ſecond being drawn by the Tire cord, the Moment 
it is lower than the Catch-board, to its natural Situation. 
Such is the Play of the Tire-buttons and Tumblers, and 
the Effect is this. Above theſe Sticks or 'Tumblers, and 
precilely over their Middle there is a Ring of Metal or 
Thread, to which as many 'Tire-cords, or Croſs- threads 
are faſtened, as are thought proper. When one of the 
Tumblers is drawn and lowered, the Croſs- threads faſt- 
ened to its Loops are braced ; wherefore the high Liſſes, 
in the Loops of which theſe Croſs- threads are paſſed, 
muſt of Neceſſity be raiſed with them; which raiſes cer- 
tain Leiſhes and Lingoes (12) to which theſe Paſs-cords 
are faſtened, and conſequently ſome certain Threads of 
the Warp, and not the reſt, When the Workman pulls 

another 


xxxii Explanation of the PLaTEs. 
another Tire, he lets go the firſt, which mounts uy 
Then the Paſs cords which hold to the Ring of the raiſcd 
Tumbler are ſlackened, and the High Leiſhes play with. . 
out tightening or raiſmg them. While theſe Pals cords are 

out of their Place, they do nothing: "Thoſe of the ſecond 
Tumbler having played their Part, the third 1s brought 

into Play. Theſe Operations form a Series of different 
Portions of. Flewers or other Figures, which always pro- 
ducing the ſame Effect, as oft as they return, make com- 

plete Figures exactly alike. 
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THE 


Spectacle de tb Nature. 


Containing what regards Man, conſidered 


in Society. 


to. 


The Origin of Society. 
DIALOGUE LI 
NU CH a Profuſion of Bleſſings placed around Man, 


and renewed to him from Year to Year in Pros 
portion to his Wants; that Apparatus of Organs, 
deſtined to inſure the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Bleſſings 
to him ; that Underſtanding capable of improving them, 
and of giving Glory to the bountiful Diſpenſer of them; 
ali theſe diſtinguiſhing Prerogatives, which are united in 
Man alone, have ſufficiently declared him the Spectator 
of Nature, the Lord of the Earth, and Maſter of a'! its 
Treaſures, His Knowledge and Experience were to 
take in his whole Domain; and we accordingly ſee him 
in the true and actual Poſſeſſion of that Dignity and thoſe 
Privileges, when ever he makes it his Study to regulate 
his Conduct and his Works. He never becomes ridicu- 
lous, but when, inſtead of the Huſbandman aad Gover- 
nor he was born, he aſſumes the Interpreter of Nature, 
and aſcribes that to his Judgment which God has reſerved 


to his own Conſel. 

One thing however ſeems te degrade him, and obſcure 
the Pre-eminence of that Dignity to which we have ſeen 
him raifed. Man is not alone here below. The whole 
Vor. VI, WW Fant 


2 BTALOGUE-L 


Earth is covered with the human Species. Shall we fel 
eall that Honour a Pre-eminenee which he ſhares with 
Millions of his Fquals ? 

There are ſome of the good Things of this Life which | 
cannot but be attended with Jealouſy, and with regard 0 
which, we admit of no kind of Partnerſhip or Diviſion, 
It is not, however, thus with our Domain. Man is in- 
veſted with it, only as he enters' mtoran Aſſociation with 
his Fellow-creatures, and he truly loſſes all his Preroga- 
tives, in Proportion as he ceaſes to be ſocmble. 

Although the Divine Providence beſtows her Favours 

upon us with tltat kind of Oeconomy that- makes then 
very often the Reward: of our. Inquiries, as it were by 
that Means, to animate and encourage our Labours ; yet 
the Sight. of {a many rich. Poſicflions, of ſo many noble 
Sciences and Operations never failing of Succeſs, ought 
not to make us admire Man beyond Meaſure, and lead 
us into Illuſions. It would be an Tilufion to think that 
one ſingle Man ever had the Priyilege granted him of 
diſcovering ' and | acquiring furceſſive kr himſelf the 
Knowledge of all the Things we have been mentioning. 
The Fruits of the Underſtand ing. as well as thoſe of the 
Earth, are granted to none of us in a ſufficient: Degree, 
oherwiſe than by the Service of other Men, and with the 
Obligation of a Return. Wlulſt every Man is improving 
his own private Induſtry for the common Good, the whole 
Body of Society teſtifies its Gratitude to him, by ſupply- 
ing lim with all the-other Helps he ſtands. in Need of. 
It preſents him with the Diſcoveries of every Age of the 
World and the Productions of all Places. It ſpares his 
Time and Trouble. Properly ſpeaking it is to Society in 
general, not to any ſingle Man, that every Thing was 
given: Society alone is what can make Man partake of 
the Multiplicity of the. Bounties of the Creator. 

The Talents of Man as well as the Productions of the 
Earth are ſpread from one End of gur Abode to the other, 
that the Inhabitants may require their reſpective Branches 

| of Knowledge from each other, as they mutually inter 
| change their Poſſeſſions. The Man, who ſequeſters him. 
{elf from Society, is therefore guilty of a double Michiel 
He loſes his Time in laboriouſly hunting after what the 
Y-cr:d ofecrs to him at once, and unjuſtly ä or 
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buries x Talent by ing ee purely to exert for the Be. 
nefit of Mankind. | hence it is plain that the Intention 
of the Creator was to make this Earth an Habitation of 
Fellow-citizens,, not an Hermitage ſor Anchorets, 

F However, let us avoid confounding Re. Men of Retire- 
tirement with Solitude. The Quality'of ment may be 


| Citizen does not require thatwe ſhould al. vfcful Citizens. 


ways be in the Croud. On the contrary, . 
the moſt tumultuary Way of Life is frequently the moſt 
uſeleſs. A man, moved by the Divine Spirit to retire 
from the Hurry of this World, is not therefore a Man- 
hater, who refufes ta contribute to the common Good ; 
but rather a prudent Citizen, who avoids Dangers he 
thinks he could not overcome: He may be a Paul or 
a Hilarion, who withdraws himſelf from the. Hatred of 
his Perſecutors, and the Danger of falling into Sin; or a 
Rance who ſhuns the Contagion of this World, the Im- 
preſſion and Malignity of which he has experienced but 
too much; or a Mabillon, who retires in order to be leſs 
diverted from his truly eccleſiaſtical Lucubrations. Such 
Men as theſe have never ceaſed one Moment to have 
Mankind at Heart, and to labour for them to the utmoſt 
Extent of their Power. 

There are Retirements in Which Men exert none but 
very common and very limited Talents, ſuch as the culti- 
vating of a Garden, the nurſing of ſick People, the weav- 
ing of Stuffs, or cutting of Stones. But theſe Eftabliſh- 
ments, far from being blameable, being removed from 
the Hurry of the World, are on the contrary the Sup- 
ports and Models of Society, when working and bro- 
cherly Love are in high Eſteem among them. 
lt is indeed to that kind of active and uſefol Love that 
every Page of the Goſpel refers, The Self-denial re- 
quired of us conſiſts not in our deſerting or hating Socie- 
ty, but in the Deſtruction of the Links of that Self love 
which refers every Thing to itſelf, and makes a Man fond 
of being ſerved by his Brethren inſtead of being devoetd 
to their Service. The Goſpel, far from allowing us to 
hate, will not ſo much as permit us to remain indifferent 
or inadive: For by obliging us to love all Men as we 
oye ourſelyes, it inſures 5 timely Aſſiſtance to all 
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we are able and at hand to relieve : Nay, it even teache; 
us never to requite .Enmity otherwiſe than by good Of. 
fices. The Man that would run into a Deſart in order 
to diſpenſe with every Duty towards his Fellow-crea. 


tures, muſt be either an Idiot or a Monſter : And far 
from being a Chriſtian, he would not ſo much as be 2 


Philoſopher, altho' the being a Philoſopher is but a very 
trifling Merit. 2 4 
Philoſofhy indeed, which boaſts of rendering Men 
ſociable, has neither found out the true Origin of Soci. 
ety, nor procured it the real Supports thatcan alone create 
"The Origin and and maintain it. After many fruitle(; 
Foundation of Inquiries into the Principle that may 
Society. have brought Families to flock and keep 
together in a Body, Philoſophy has at laſt 
attributed that to the ſeveral Wants by which they were 
urged, and to the Reflexions of a few Legiſlators. Phi. 
Ibſophers have been as injudicious in this Reſpect az 
when they farcied that that Motion by which Nature is 
preſerved had been able to produce it; and that the Pu- 
trefaction that nouriſhes the ſmall Worms which come out 
of the Beetle and the Fly, had neceſſarily contrived and 
ordered the ſpecific Seeds, Hence ſo many Syſtems of 
Phyſicks and Morals, in which God has no manner 
of Share. If we believe theſe Doctors, it would be 
need!eſs to have recourſe to the Creator when the phy: 
fical Cauſe of the Formation of Beings is to be ac- 
counted for; ſince a little Mire and Heat would ſucceſ- 
fively produce a Sun and an Earth, Man, Birds, Qua- 
drupeds, Corn and Water to nouriſh them, in ſhort, 
the World and all its Appurtinances. The Great D/ 
cartes ſaw all thoſe Things come out of his Matter 
moved in Vortexes, without God's introducing any Oratr 
into it ; and others have, ſince his Time, carried the 
Science of Phyſies a great deal farther. Deſca tes could 
not do without God, when he wanted to have the pri- 
mitive Mud and that Motion which formed the Species: 
Theſe were the two only Points he demanded of God. 
The new Comers in Philoſophy, after having ſeen, ot 
fancied they ſaw, with D:/cartes the Sun ànd Moon, Men 
and Women ſpringing out of the Duſt, not like the Pro- 
duttions of a ſpecial Counſe), but as the neceſſary 3 
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or a vortical Motion: theſe Men 1 ſay, ſaw greater Ne- 


ceſlity of attributing this Mud and Motion to any ſpe- 
cial Parpoſe ; they laid aſide therefore all Counſel and 
Deſign in the Creation, and attributed every Thing to 
— | 
according to theſe Gentlemen, Morality ought to be 
treated in the ſame manner, without any Intervention of 
the Deity. For, what is it more than a Collection, or 
Body of Rules which Men ought to follow among them- 
ſ:lves ? Therefore theſe Rules ought to be looked for in 
the Cauſe and Purpoſe that bring Men together. Now, 
nothing has _ cauſed them to unite, but their mutual 


Wants, and the Wiſdom of Legiſlators. We ought not 


then to make the Privileges and Obligations of Society 


extend beyond the Limits of Intereſt. Hence aroſe the 


pleaſant Syſtem of Epicurus, that makes the total indulging 
of all our Faculties the Standard-meaſure of our Obliga- 
tions. Hence the no leſs ridiculous Principles of Hobbes 
and Machiavel, who think nothing lawful and honeſt 
but what the Legiſlator wills ; becauſe this Head of the 
Society being able to know the Exigences of the whole 
Body by his high Station, his Will becomes (as they 


 fay) the Rule of Juſtice, and even of the Religion which 


ought to be profeſſed. Our modern Deiſts, not very 


different from the old FEpicureans, look upon Man as an 


Animal which has no Pre eminence that diſtinguiſhes him 


from the Reſt of the Creation. Originally the Beaſt 


and Man pick'd the ſame Berries and fed on Acorns to- 
gether. But Man, to have the greateſt Share of the 
Fruits of the Earth, aſſociates himſelf with other Men: 
So, that the Duties of Society are no more than Com- 
penſations of different Utilities. The Stoics underſtood 
the Matter ſomewhat differently; and by the total Sup- 
preſſion of Intereſt, diſcharged themſelves at once of all 
the Ties of Duty and Obedience ; which in ſome Senſe 
amounts to the ſame Principle. For, as they are perſua- 
ded that Man is ſelf ſufficient, and that perſonal Pain, and 
the Inſults of others have no manner of Influence upon a 
reaſoning Mind; they live by themſclves : They never 
pity thoſe who ſay they are unhappy ; and that very 
Vilintereſtedneſs that hinders them from erer demanding 
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t ras to Indifference, or even Hatred. The Father, who 


mon. They have no Knowledge of Numbers or Mer. 
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ary Thing of others. frees them from all Sorts of Duty. 85 
= the Philoſox phers, who make him a ſolitary Animal, 


deftroy A courſe, and moſt of thoſe who 
make him a ſociable one, do not eſtabiſh thoſe Obliga- 
tions upon a better Foundation, who make Intereft the 
only Rule and Meaſure of them. 

After having thus conſulted the Philoſophers, let us 


now liſten to Experience. Its Language is extremely 


different, and is the ſame with that of Scriptures, 
Let us obſerve what paſſes among Brutes. The Inch. 
nations and Organs they have received point out thei 
Fate, and evidence the Intentions of their Maker. Some 


of them, ſuch as Bevers and Bees, love to live in a Bo. 


dy; and their Organs prove inſufficient to them when 
they are alone. Doubtleſs the Love they have for 80. 
eiety procures the true Happineſs of their Species. But 
it is not the Obſervation of any Profit that has diſpoſed 
them to unite in this manner. Their Happineſs 1 is the 
Effect of a predominant Impreſſion previous to all Senſe 
of Utility. It 1s the Reverſe in other Animals, whon 
their Inclinations, Organs, and eyery Thing elſe diſpoc 

to live apart. Tis true, the Mother in the Beginning 
thews a tender Affection for the Progeny ſhe ſuckles, 
although ſhe expects no ſuch reciprocal Love from her 
Young ; and that inexp reſſible Tenderneſs ſhe was in- 
ſnired with, laſts as long as its helpleſs Situation requires 
When it begins to be able to do without its Mother, (ie 
then drives it from ber ina roug b Manner, and that Love 


was not appointed to nouriſh it, ſhews no Token of Af. 
fetiion : Nay, he does not even Know his own  Offspriog 
from another. All theſe Things are à Warning to the 
young one, that he mult, in a ſhort Time, provide for 
himſelf: When at length they are parted, the Father, 
the Mother, and the Children know each other no long: 
er. In effect, their Organs give no Diſpoſitiau to help 
one another, or to build Habitatians to dwell in, in com. 


ſares. They only giftinguyh — ective Foods and 
can enjoy nothing farther. Cana Horſe manage a Malle 
or a Square with his Hoot ? Can a Stag build a Park of 
2 Cottage to himſelf with his Horns: They ha ve neithe! 

ſeparate 


The Origin of Society. 7 
ſeparate Tools, nor Deſires, nor Induſtry to bring them 


together. Every Thing diſpoſes them to live each b’ 


himſelf; and thoſe who live together make a few {mall 
Flocks confined to one and the {ame Place. Man alone 
extends his Correſpondence far from the Place of his A- 
bode, even when he has many Neighbours ; and he has 
ſometimes a ſtrict Affinity with Men ſeparated from him 
by the wideſt Seas. This univerſal Paſtion for Society in 
Man is as much a Gift of the Creator as his Limbs. It 
was not the Hope of Advantage that cauſed Man to 
have Arms, Hands, Joints, and that wonderful Variety 
of Motions. It was not the Need he ſtands in of being 
clothed and lodged that put Wool upon the Back of the 
Sheep or planted large Foreſts in his Neighbourbood, 
and laid Quarries of Stones under his Feet. Theſe Tools 
and Neceſſaries ſupply indeed his Wants; but they ex- 
iſted before them. A ſupreme Will and Intention made 
the Arm fit to cut the Stone: But Philoſophy, which has 


"obſerved the Utility of an Arm and a Stone, cannot 
claim, with any Decency, the Invention of Arms and. 


Stones to itſeH, Nor is it better intitled to attribute 


the Origin of Society to our reciprocal Wants, and to the 


Contrivances of Nimrod or of Draco. Doubtleſs the In- 
tention of God was, that our mutual Relief ſhould bean 
infallible Fruit of Aſſociation, and the juſt Reward of 
good Harmony. But the Love af Society is previo: s 
P all manner of Utility. It is the Intention of God: It is 
o far our natural Condition, that when eur own Profi; 
ceaſes, we do not however go out of Society, nor are we 
ever free from the Ties that bind us to it, as they were 
made by the divine Hand. 

Philoſophy bas really attempted to break them, when 
ſo many antient and new Sefts have preſumed to make 
our Pleaſures and Wants the Standard and Meaſure of all 
our Obligations. Want is a very bad Maſter when it is 
alone. Nothing Good is to be expected from it whenever 
it becomes indolent thro' Plenty, or inſ-lent by Power. 
God did not wait for the Dictates of Want, or the In- 
ſtructions of Legiſlators, when he formed the Society 
which the Earth is now covered with. He effeRed it by 
more efficacious and infalliable Means. He gave Man 
Arms, and endowed him with various Talents: Eut they 
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8 ener l. 
are all uſeleſs to him, if he negleQs to employ them in 
Conjunction with his Fellow- creatures. God ſhews hin 
Proviſion fit to ſupply him at any Time with Clothes, 
Shelter, and Food: But Man loſes the Uſe of every 
Thing neceſſary that Moment he quits Society. This! 
have proved in another Place 7. In every one of thelc 
Reſpects Man experiences the divine Operation, and he 
conforms himſelf to the Intention of the Creator, when 
he works in Company with thoſe of his own Species: 
But, as the Reflections he may make upon the Neceſity 
if of feeding himſelf, has neither introduced the Cuſtom of 
Y eating nor produced the Foods; in like manner, the 


ft moſt philoſophical Reflections on the Advantage, which 
fl Men reap from a mutual Aſſiſtance, have no more pio. 
gp duced Society than it has given Birth to new Men. The 
i! whole Body of Society and the Matters of their Occupa- 


* tions, as well as the Correſpondencies which unite them, 
ö are viſibly of an Inſtitution precedent to all Times, aud 
ſuperior to the Speculations of all Philofophers. So tha: 
the Rules or Foundations of that Society are as antient 
and immutable as the Will of the divine Author, 
Motion has not then formed Nature and its Parts: 

Nor has Want, or Philoſophy, or Potitics, formed the (e- 

veral Links and loclinations of Society. Society and 

| Nature are both the Work of an adorable Providence, 

i which employs Motion to maintain this Univerſe, and 

| ſets the Wheels of Society a going, both by the Direction 
of the beſt Geniuſſes and by the Spur of Neceſſity. 

Philoſophers, by afligning as the Cauſe of Society, 

what was only the Help and Means of it, have eftabliſh- 

ed none but falſe Duties, fitter to ſhake than confirm its 

F Foundations. Experience, which leads us to the inva- 

J riable Cauſe, eſtabliſnes by that Means a Love of So- 

ciety and Obligations which are conſtantly the fare, 

however our Intereſt and our Pleaſures may interrupt it. 

'The Members of it may either hurt or confer Favours 

uPcn us: But our Society does not exempt us from work. 

ing for it, nor does our Deſpite permit us to quit it, be- 
cauſe our Arms and Induſtry are its Property by dis ine 

Inſtitution. 
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Fee the Letter at the End of Vol. I. 
The 
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The Heathens, led by falſe Lights, and the Jews then. 
{:lves, who were enlightened by a Revelation that was 
but preparatory, to a better, may have a Notion that 
they were not bound to love any but their own Friends. 
Cold Inſtruftions and imperfe& Lights could not poſſi- 
bly produce Models of Charity in great Plenty, or mul- 
tiply the Examples of brotherly Love. Inſtruction not 
being able at thoſe Times to procure all the Good that 
was neceſſary, the Deficiency was ſometimes made up 
by penal Laws, ſometimes by Notions of Honour, Ven- 
geance, or Patriotiſm. The Paſſions came in to the 


Aſſiſtance of the Doctrine, and ſupplied the Defe& of 


thoſe true Principles, which were, either loſt or vered 
in Darkneſs. But Paſſion and limited Views, cannot, 
any more than Want, go as far as is requiſite, and ſtop 
where they ought. In ſhort, Reaſon has not been 
ſufficient to make perfect Citizens. rs. 

There is nothing but the ſincere and tender Love of 
all Men conſidered as the Children of one Father, and 
the Brethren of the ſame Saviour ; nothing, in ſhort, 
but Chriſtianity, that does without Diſpute or Unces- 
tainty render perfect Juſtice to Mankind: Every other 
Principle is ſuſpicious and inſufficient In every Re- 
ſpect Love alone avoids doing ill to his neighbour: For 
who can wiſh, to hurt the Object of his Love“ ? Chriſti- 
anity is then the Perfection of Society, ſince it ſtrikes 
at the very Root of Injaſtice, by the Suppreſſion oi 
Hatred and Bitterneſs, 4 

The Philoſopher may appear a Citizen and a Patriot, 
without loving, Juſtice. But the Man who-loves Juſtice 
and his very Enemies, is doubtleſs a Lover of his Coun- 
try. However, the Knowledge and Profeſſion of Chriſti- 
anity is not ſufficient to make one a Chriſtian. All the 
Invectives thrown out againſt Chriſtians, with an Inten- 
uon to ſtrike at Chriſtianity, are ill- pointed. We are ne- 
ver true Chriſtians, but in Proportion as we love our Bre- 
thren: And the Man who does not love, tho' adorned 
with the nobleſt Titles, remains as dead to Juſtice. The 
Character that dillinguiſhes a Diſciple of the Teacher of 
Charity, conſiſts in loving Men as he himſelf has loved 
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them. T. If Hatred is the Bane, and Love the ſure Bond 
of Society, it is plain that a true Chriſtian and a true 
Citizen are the ſame: And if I thus look for my Citizen 
in Chriſtianity, it is becauſe I find him no where elſe, 
Every where elſe I fee only Appearances void of all 
Principles and Stability. 

It is then quite ich to derive the firſt Duties and 
the true Science of Society from Reaſonings, and a Kind 
of Philoſophy always ſtaggering and uncertain. I never 
will take Arifutle or Puffendorf for my Maſters. They 
poſſibly may teach me ſome Uſes of a prudent tho! arb. 
trary human Inſtitution : But it is from Revelation we 
ſhall learn ſure Knowledge. The wonderful Effects of 
that beneficent Spirit, which the Goſpel every where 
breathes, ſhew us that it belonged to him who made 
Man and Society, to teach us the Rules fit to bring the 
Members of jt to Perfection. He conducted the antient 
People, charged with the Treaſure of the Promiſes, by 
hard Laws equally ſuitable to the groſs Ignorance of the 
Hebreaus and the Preſervation of this Ame Treaſure, 
But we find all the Beauty and the whole Body of the 
Du ies of Society, in the firſt Creation of Man, and in 
the Goſpel which ſhews him to us in his Perfection. 

One of the moſt important Truths contained in the Old 
Teſtament is, that God made Man in his own Image, 
and 8 him Governor of every thing on Earth, 
One of the moſt important Maxims of the New Teſta- 
ment, as well as the chief Aim of all Revelation, is, 
that in lowing God, wwe alſo love one another, as we love 


ourſelves. Both theſe Truths pre each other won. 


derfully. The firſt informs us of our Obligations; and 
the other ſupplies us with proper Means to diſcharge 
and enjoy the Benefit of their Completion. Experience 


_ demonſtrates their perfect Harmony. For, the more Men 


have at all Times reſpected Union and brotherly Love, 
the more happy they have been. The Man-hater, od 
the contrary, when he has quitted Society, has no lon- 
ger any Claim to the Bread which God multiplies by 
the Hands of his Fellow-creatures. He loſes the very 
Exerciſe of his Authority over the brute Animals. They 


+ John xiii. 34, 35» 
wi 
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will inſult him in his Retreat with Impunity. He is 
now ea King out of his Dominions. Being thus alone 
without his Frontiers, he is no longer known : He has 
forfeited all. 

But, if the Man-hater as for Inſtance, the Bonzes of 
China. the Indian Brachmans, as ſo many other ſavage 
Philoſophers, who paſs their Days alone in Reveries to 
which they were not called by the Creator, ſuch Men 
may be juſtly looked upon as Deſerters of Society, but 
are not, properly ſpeaking, the Deſtroyers of it. They 
are to be pitied, rather than feared. 

The real Deſtroyers of Society are thoſe Antichriſtian 
Philoſophers, who break the very firſt Bonds of it by un- 
ruly Pleaſures, and by their Contempt for the revealed 
Laws. What would we think of a Man that ſhould dare 
toaſſert in Public what Cazrteuche taught his Diſciples in 
the Foreſts of Villers Catterets; that a Man may be ho- 
neſt, and even uſeful to his Country, in robbing his 
Neighbour, provided he avoids killing him? This. Doc- 
trine, we ſhould ſay, diſconcerts the whole Order of 
Society; and the Gentleneſs of Cartauche is downright 
Extravagance, fince permitting Theft is opening the 
wide Door to Murder: For the Man, willing to defend 
his Property, will kill; and the Invader of it will kill 
likewiſe, either to have it, or for his own Preſervation. 
Such and ſtill more pernicions is the Reaſoning of thoſe, 
who think it an indiFerent Thing to deprive an Huſband 
of his Property in the Heart of his Spouſe, and who, 
in Contempt of Marriage, of Education, and of the 
weightielt Intereſts of Society, have had the Impudence 
to advance, and even to publiſh in Print this ſhameful 
Maxim, that David was blameable, not indeed for his 
Knowledge of Bathſbeba, but only for having murdered 
Uriah. When Philoſophy reaſons wrong, it leads us 
altray. When it chances to light upon Truth, it has 
no Authority to make itſelf believed ; It is then a dan- 
gerous or an almoſt uſeieſs Sehool, and we ſand in 
Need of one that is more to be depended upon. 
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ARRIAGE is the Seed and Support of all So- 

ciety. It is the Seed and Origin of it, fince al! 

Men ſprung from one Man and one Woman. It is the 

Foundation and Support of it, fince the aboliſhing Mar. 

riage would be the utter Deſtruction of Mankind. Let 

us firſt enquire into the firſt Pattern of this Union, the 

better to be acquainted with the Advantages and Obli. 
gations annexed to it. 

When God was pleaſed to free Man from his loneſome 
Condition, he might begin by giving him many or only 
one Wife for Company. If the Plurality of Wives had 
been for the Good of Man and for the Advantage of So- 
ciety, God would not have left Auum for a long Series of 

' Years, without any other Companion. The Creator 
would not have begun his Works with an Imperfection. 
Therefore when he judged that one Woman was a Help. 
ſufficient to Adam, he aimed at previouſly fhewing us a 
Model and Rule of that State of Life. All thoſe, who 
attempted to alter this primitive Order, have therefore 
neither procured nor known the Good of Society. 

The Philoſophers, to obtain ſome pretended Benefit, 
or to avoid ſome caſual or imaginary Inconvenience, 
have preferred their own Reaſonings to the eſtabliſhed 
Order of 'Fhings, and have advanced a great Variety 
of Syſtems concerning Marriage. 

The divine P/ato clearly ſaw the abſolute Neceſſity that 
Women ſhould be in common. Mabomet and his Fol- 
lowers, who are only the Partiſans of a very convenient 
Heiſm attended with a few minute unconfining Rites and 
Pradices, ſee clearer ſtill, the Neceſſity of uſing 9 
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and every ether kind of Caution, to inſure the Property 
of their Wives to themſelves; and allaw every Man 
three, or even as many Wives as they poſſibly can main- 
tain, Other Deiſts are for reconciling lawful Marriage 
wich clandeſtine Intrigues and Gallantiy. Which 
Syſtem they are ſtill led to by ſound Reaſon. For 
what is it Reaſon has not attempted to eſtabliſh and aſ- 
ſert, upon the Authority of Evidence? EOS TSS: 

As for you and I, my dear Chevalier, we make not 
the Glory of Reaſon to conſiſt in eſtabliſhing new Rules, 
but rather in making the Union of Man and Woman 
conform to the Will of its primitive Inſtitutor. | 

t was in order to introduce Peace, good Education, 
neceſſary Proviſion, Advice, mutual Conſolat ion, and all 
the moſt infallible Helps in Society, that God at firſt im- 
poſed on Man, and facilitated to him the Obligation of 
loving his Wife and remaing faithful to her, by makin 
him look upon her as a Part of himſelf. He would 
have her be at the Time of her Formation, what ſh: 
was to be when linked to her Huſband; and his Inten- 
tion was, that as ſhe was in reality Pone of his Hone, and 
Fliſb of his Flaſb, the two ſhould be made one. x 

Such is the ſublime Idea which the Scripture give us 
of Marriage : It ſhews us the Excellence and Stability of 
it, by tracing, it up to this Origin. This Stability is 
ſuch, that the Huſband can no more part with his Wife 
than he can part with himfelf. The Excellence of this 
Union is ſo very great, and ſo ſuperior to any other, 
that the AﬀeCtion a Man ought to have for his Father 
is ſubordinate to that he owes to his Wife. : 

In After-times, the Example of Lamech, one of the 
Poſterity of Cain, and the Deſire of either not being 
without Offspring, or of having a numerous one, in 15 
duced almoſt every-where the Plurality of Wives and the 
Liberty of repudiating them. God thought it not pro- 
per to ſubjeC to a ſeverer Law the Patri- 
archs who had been brought up in thoſe The Plurs- 
Practices. He truſted them with the Pro- — of Wives, 
miſes: But he did not deſign them to re- ho yr 
form the human Heart and reſtore the pri- archs. 
mitive Order. That great Work was re- 
feryed for his Son, for his divine Word, who was to be 
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man may occaſion ſome bitter Griefs and Inconvenien- 
_ cies to private Men: But this Diſpoſition proves prefer- 


"reſulting to Mankind from it. Reaſon and Experience 


the Reformer, as he was the Author of Mankind. It is 
with all the Authority of a Maſter that our Saviour, ſup. 
preſſing for ever the Liberty of Divorces and arbitrary 
Conjunctions, brings Marriage back tc the Unity of its 
prunordial Inſtitution; and takes from Man all Power of 
ever parting what God has joined. 

This Quotation of a few Words of both the Old and 
New Teſtament, eſtabliſhes a greater Number of Truths, 
and procures more ſolid Good to Society than all the 
Syſtems of the Philoſophers, and all the Treatiſes of Po. 
Iiticians on Matrimony. All the Arguments and Regu- 
laticns, that have been made on this Matter, aim rather 
at indulging private Men, Enemies to Reſtraint, than 
at procuring Order, Tranquillity and Decorum, through 
the whole e It belongs to none but the Au- 
thor of Society himſelf, at once to confirm the State and 
true Advantages of it, by the ftrit Obligation impoſed 
on Man of being content with one Wife, and inſepara- 
bly united to her. Philoſophy and the Depravity of 
Mankind, which are perhaps in this Caſe but two dif- 
ferent Names for the fame 'Thing, purſue in their Dic- 
tates only ſome private Advantages confined within the 
narrowelt Limits, and do not extend to the more diffu- 
five and eſſential Benefits of Society. 

The indiſſoluble Marriage of one Man with one Wo- 


able to any other, by the Generality of the Advantages 


make us diſcover in it a Wiſdom worthy of the Inſtitu- 
tor and Reſtorer of it; ſince it is that Order which pro- 
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i! their Children ſuckled by Strangers. We may, without 4 
» Riſk, ſuppoſe the Balance nearly equal. a 14 
y Let us place an hundred young Men and as many 44 
ts Maidens on the Earth, and argue as if the World con- } ! 
of tained no more at preſent. What will be true for a ſmall Ai 
Number, will not be leſs ſo for the Bulk of Mankind. 7 iN 
d One may, in the Matches that ſhall be made of theſe f 1 
5 young People, keep to the firſt Inſtitution, or conform 1000 
1e to Notions of a freſher Date. Let us, for Inſtance, ſee 4 fl 
0+ the Good or Bad that may reſult from our following the 1 | 
u- Cuſtoms of the Eaſtern Nations. Twenty of theſe Bat- vin 
er chelors, ſuppoſed to be arrived by their Induſtry at a - Bl 
In Pre-eminence above the Reſt, and enjoying the Privi- | Kia 
5h leges reſulting from either the Superiority of their Power 160 
a- or the Conſent of the whole Body; ſhall each of them "tf 
id marry three Women: It will be a Piece of Moderation ' Bf 
ed and Complaiſancy, in them who have ſo much Liberty, K 1 
a not to appropriate a greater Number to themſelves. Ten 1 
of Men of a lower Rank ſhall marry each of them two Bid 
if. Wives. There remain ſeventy Men and twenty Girls to 1 
c be married. Again, let ten of the Men, poorer than the 3 
he ſoregoing, but able to maintain a Wife, be contented 1 
Us with one of each of them, There will remain ſixty Bat- 
chelors and ten Maids, both of which ſhall be uſed like 
'0+ Slaves, and remain unprovided, or be given over to an 
n- unruly Community. There are People who would find 
er- this Diſpoſition pretty juſt if it were but uſeful. I con- 
res lent to begin with examining the Utility ; we ſhall after- 
ce wards come to what exact Juſtice and Honeſty require. 
u- The chief Uſefulneſs here deſired, is the greateſt Mul- 
o. tiplication of Children. By the Experience of the Eaſtern 
nd Men who live with three Wives, three Children each is 
the Outſide of what theſe Women can have. Jacob had 
nd but thirteen by his two Wives and two Handmaids., Let 
er, us grant every one of them five. That will make fifteen 
nd Children far every Family where three Wives are toge- 
ap- ther. Let there be ſix Children for every one of the 
ex Women who. are two in one Family, that is, twelve 
0) Children for two Women. Eight Children may be al- 
on lowed to every one of thoſe that ſhall have Þut one 
ve Huſband each. The other Women, Whoſe is 
gif not fixed, ſhall have either no Children 1 


4 
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few: And it will be great Luck, if they can keep their 
Mi k pu e in the Courſe of their diſorderly Life, and er- 
rive at bringing up cach of them a couple of Children. 
The hundred Women dil ſtributed i in the abovementioned 
Manner will then afford 

The 60, which com- 


_ the 20 firſt Marriages Co times 5 Children, 
ſhall have 


Or; for twenty FP ami- 3 
1 20 times 15 


ee eee 


2. The vo, Tos II 


309 300 Children. 


poſe the ten Mirriages” of 
the ſecond Rank, ſhall have 
fs makes der ten Fa- 1 
In all 120 Children. 
The ten Martina of 
the third Rank, ſhall have f 10 times 8 Children, 


That is — 
4. The ten Women, whoſe 


Condition is without Rule, > 10 times 2 Children, 
ſhall have x b_ 


20 times 6 Children, 


— 


80 Children. 


—— 


80 
120 
300 
* er 
Total — — 520 5 | 
Fins 


In this Diſtribution, the moſt numerous Poſterity 13 
evidently for him who has more Wives, and the leaſt 
for the Man who has but one; whence it ſeems we 
ought to conclude that Monogamy is the Order that 
leaves the leaſt Hope of a numerous Offepring But 
that Conſequence 1 is very far from true. 

Let us now on the other Hand ſu ppoſe, that our hund- 


red young Men are going to make Chivice of a 1914 
2 


n. 
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ret every one of them take to himſelf one of the hund- 
red Maidens, which we ſuppoſed to be the only ones 
God has been pleaſed to place on the Earth. This is che 
very ſame Order and-Caſe with that of Adam when he 
married the only Woman then on Earth. | 

Many of the'e Women ſhall have eighteen, twenty, or 
more Children: Others ſhall have fourteen or fifieen ; 
ſome nine or ten, and others ſh4ll have leſs. But, in 
order to arrive at the true Sum, let us balance the leaſt 
Number with the greateſt. Let us take nine or ten Ck1ld- 
ren from thoſe who have the greateſt Number, and graut 
but two or three more to thoſe who have the feweſt: 'The 
Reckoning thus brought to a Medium would amount to 
ten or twelve Children for each Woman. But let us be 
contented with nine: nay, with eight; for the leſs we 
allow here, the ſurer we ſhall be of the Truth. The 
hundred Women taken together ſhall then have eight 
hundred Children at leaſt. Which Sum is two hundred 
and e ghty, or perhaps one full half higher than in the 
Caſe of Polygamy, ſuppofing that all theſe Children, on 
both Sides, ſhould live. Although, then, the Plu:ality of 
Wives may introduce more Children in one and the ſame 


Houſe (which, however, ſeems not to be the hearty De- 
fire of a certain Set of pretended Philoſophers) it procu es 


2 much leſs Number to Mankind ; which 1s contrary to 
the manifeſt Intention of the Creator. The Philoſophers 
themſelves agree in general, that the Increaſe of Man- 
kind is the Aim of Matrimony. How then will they 
Care to blame the primitive and evangelic Monogamy, 
which con ſiderably adds to it, and prefer either a Com- 
murity or Plurality of Wives, both of which muſt needs 

cepriie Mankind of ſo many Children? | 
To cut ſhort all Cavil-, let us only obſerve, that a 
Number of thoſe hundred Women, that are ſuppoſed to 
ſhare three or four of them one ſingle Huſband in com- 
mon, ſhall never have each as many Children as they 
would have in living ſeparately one Woman with one 
Map. Beſides, it is notorious that thoſe who remain ex- 
poſed to a brutiſh Community, would be much leſs, or 
cven not fruitful at all. It is then an evident Truth, re- 
wting from common Experience, that an hundred Wo- 
men, married after the manner of the Eaſtern _— 
Wiz 
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the worthieſt of the Purſuits of truly philoſophic Minds, 


ference. But as every thing ought to coincide in an 


— — 
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will afford fewer Children to Mankind, ſuppoſed to con- 
fiſt of only an hundred Men, than if a hundred diſtin 
Families had been compoſed of them by the Unity f 
the Huſband and Wife. 


Hitherto, the general Intereſt, which is undoubted!y 


pleads for Monogamy from a very great Motive of Pre. 


Argument, let us not afſume the Victory for this ff 
Ad'.antage, which may perhaps be liable to many In- 
conven ences, There is no judging of the right Merit 
and D. ffic lties annexed to both theſe States, without 
pre viouſly comparing one with the other. 

Let us then i:rſt enter into the 'Tents of Lamb, and 
ſee how he lives with his two Wives Ade and Zillab. 
He ie he f Man that gave this Example. To be ſure 
be hed beforchand all the Conſequences of this 
rew Engagement. Has he found in it the Bleſſings he 
expected trom it? | 

And here | find nothing but Diſcord and a Conflict of 
Self-intereſt and Paſſion ; nothing but Jealouſy and Al- 
tercations between theſe two Women, who uſe a thou- 
ſand Devices, falſe Reports, and malicious Con- 
ſtructions to diſcredit one another in the Mind of their 
Huſband ; nothing but Debates and Strifes among the 
Children who are warm Partizans of their reſpective 
Mothers ; nothing, in ſhort, for the Maſter himſelf, but 
Quarreling and Uneaſineſs. He dreads his own Habits- 
tion, and finds every Thing in a perpetual Fiame, 
Every Day is big with new Accuſations, which bring on 
a ſpiteful contemptuous Silence, or the moſt clamorous 
and violent Tranſpo;ts. Of a Father he becomes a judge: 
And the Remedy to which he thinks himſelf obliged to 
have Recourſe, is ſtill more fatal to him than the Evil 
he would get rid of; ſince he does not put an End to 
this inteſtine War, but by the Death of the moſt ſeditious, 

On the other Hand, the ſingle Marriage prudent) 
contracted, (after all proper Inquiries and Cautions hate 
been uſed on both Sides) between two concordant and 
well-ſorted Minds, neceſſarily carries with it a Unity ot 
Intereſt, a Conformity of Tempers and Thoughts, mu 
tual Support, Peacc, in ſhort, the ſweeteſt Society _— 

nable. 
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nable. Unity in Marriage is then incomparably more 
advantageous than Polygamy ; to Mankind by a greater 
Propagation 3 and to private Men by a far greater 
Tranquillity. | 

This Truth would become infinitely more glazing, 
were 1 to add to the Deſcr:ption of the Life of Poly- 
gamiſts the Picture of the Infamies and Diſaſters to 
which the Remainder of Mankind muſt needs be re- 
duced by their ſhameful Avidity. Imagine, firſt of all, 
one half of Society, I mean the whole of Womankind 
diſhonoured by the univerſal Diffidence of Men towards 
them ; impriſoned from the firſt to the very laſt Day of 
their Life ; obliged to live perpetually with the Perſons 
they think they have the greateſt Reaſon to hate; in 
ſnort, given over like ſo many Criminals and Slaves to 
the Caprice and Whims of a few,brutiſh Wretches, who 
cannot inſure this odious Plurality to themſelves but by 
dint of Bars and Guards. 

Imagine, on the other Hand, one half of the Men 
obliged to bid Adieu to the wiſe Laws of Nature, either 
{rom an Impoſſibility of finding an honeſt and faithful 
Companion ; or on Account of the violent Precautions 
uſed by the Uſurpers to preſerve their Wives from the 
Attempts of thoſe who are not provided with any. 

But I ſhall ſpare you a Recital of thoſe Horrors which 
would ſhock your Modeſty, if the bare Picture of them 
is ſo ſcandalous, how oppoſite muſt they themſelves be 
to both the primitive Inſtitution of the Creator, and the 
firſt Sentiments of Humanity? The Goſpel, which has 


preſcribed this horrid Subyerſion, has then re-introduced 
Order into Society. | 
Next to the different Forms of Marriage that have ac- 
quired ſome Degree of Stability, by the Regulations of 
Men according to the Difference of Times and Places, 
there are two other Kinds of Societies that 
have no other Rule but Caprice, and a to- 2 ena 
tel Diſregard for the Honour of Families, . 
and the Benefit of Mankind in general. I here point. at 
tioſe ſhameful Commerces that ate kept with Perſans 
ingaged in Wedlock, or with ſingle People at Liberty. 
Shall we honour with the Name of Society lawleſs Fa- 
miliarities, contracted at Random, from a brutiſh 5 
elf- 


© DIALOGUE If. 
-felf-indulging Diſpoſition that makes every Thing re- 
fer and be ſabſervient'to'its 'own Gratifteation, in direg 
Oppoſition to the Dictates of Reaſon, and in Contempt 
of the public Good. | ELD 
I ſhalt not make it a Queſtion, whether both Adul. 
tery and the unlawful Commerce of unmarried Perſons 
are the Diſgrace and Bane of Society; nor whether 
theſe purely fortuitous Unions do diſhonour him who 
ought to be the Image of God on Earth, the Author of 
all durable Good, and the Support of Regularity. It 
can never be matter of Doubt to any but thoſe who daz. 
* zle their own Eyes with Arguments that are nothing 
9 but the ſubtle Evaſions of Self- love. But another 
N. : Queſtion, well worthy to be diſcuſs'd, and the Solution 
31 of which implies that of the foregoing, would be which 
of the two is more detrimental to Society; he who Ce- 
bauches another Man's Wife, or the Man who keeps 
Company with a free Woman, and at the ſame time avoic 
providing for his: Children by a regular Engagement, 
We judge with Reaſon, and conform. 
ably to the Opinion of all Nations, that 
next to Murder, Adultery is the moſt pu- 
- mſhable of all Crimes, becauſe it is the moſt cruel of 
1 'Thefts; and ſuch an Outrage as may eaſily bring on 
vl Murders, and the moſt deplorable Exceſles 
The other Kind of unlawful Conjunction, commonly, 
13 is not attended with the ſame violent Conſequences a: 
W Adultery. The Evils'it does to Society are not of 19 
glaring a Nature: But they are no leſs real, and not- 
withſtanding the leſſer Degree of their Enormity, they 
are perhaps conſiderably greater by their Conſequences. 
This is what we are to examine. | 
| | "Tis true, Adultery is the Union of two 
Adultery. Hearts tho: oughly corrupted and full of In. 
juſtice; it is the Union of two degrade 
Minds, which ought to be the Object of the mutuil Ab- 
horrence of each othur; juſt as two Thieves mult wee: 
deſpiſe one another moſt as they know each other bell. 
Adultery may prove very hurtful to the Children it gives 
. Eirth to; becauſe they can never expect the Effects ot ma- 
- ternal Love, from a Woman to whom they are only Mat- 
ters of Uneaſineſe, or reproachſul Witneſſes of ys 
eln 
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kdelity ; nor any vigilant Care of their Manners from a 
* Mother who has renounced Morality, and is loſt to all 


” Senſe of Innocence. But although theſe are very great | 1 
pt Diſorders, yet Society does not, to Appearance, ſuffer ? | 
much by them, ſo they remain only concealed. The | 
. Children are fed, and.cyen have a kind of liberal Educa- at 
” tion, But it is not thus with the caſual. and. tranſitory 140 
1 Union of the People under no ſort of Engagement. Til 
0 All thoſe various Charms of Nature 7 1 
which attract and delight us for what Ne de- 4 } 
by they were deſigned? What is the true Society, aſt | 


- 2<L. > 
n 7 


End of Pleaſures? Why, for Inſtance, has God made an | 41 
5 agreeable Savour inſeparable from the Foods which | 


Man was to make Uſe of? Why does he find himſelf 


1 

5 

Fi powerfully inclined to uſe his ſpeaking Faculty, when- 1 þ 
to ever an Occaſion offers of converſing with his Fellow- f [ 
3 Creatures? Reaſon, had it been deſtitute of attracting 1 


05 Pleaſures, and confined to thoſe that may reſult from its 
own Inquiry, might have neglected to ſupply the Wants 
of the Body, or have deſpiſed that Society for the Service 
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ws of which it was appointed by the Creator. Pleaſure is 

i: a preſſing Monitor that calls back Reaſon to its End: 4 
* But that Reaſon, on the other Hand, knows how preci- 170 
* ous Time and Health are. It contains the Pleaſures of 7 

Converſation and Eating within Bounds of bare Ne- YM 

1 ceſſiiy, and rules inſtead of being governed by them. 

5 It is the very ſame with all other Attractives, and in 

fo particular with thoſe which God was pleaſed to annex to 

* conjugal Society. They aim at procuring the Increaſe of 

hey Mankind; and the Effect infallibly anſwers the Inſtitution 

a of divine Providence, whan-theſe Pleaſures are ſubjected 

to Rule. But Ignominy and the Deſtruction of the Species, 

oe. are the unavoidable Reſults of irregular Aſſociations. 

A . Firſt, they are the Bane of Fertility. Women, who 

gd are Strangers to all the Duties of Liſe, as they are ſeldom 

Ab. detirous of becoming Mothers, neither are they, for the 

is moſt Part in Danger of being ſo : Or when they are, the 

of Fruit of their Commerce is but the Object of their Dread 

ves and Averſion. It is never without Vexa ; ion that they 

* ke thoſe unfortunate Children come to light, They, as t 
la- were, ſeem to have no Right to it. Women bluſh at the 

1 Thought and Sight of them: Theſe Wretches are their 


greateſt 
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greateſt Incumbrance, and their Birth is often prevented 
by horrid Draughts prepared for ſuch: fatal Purpoſes. 
They are either killed immediately after the Birth, or re. 
moved out of the Way by being expoſed; or à Veil of 
Park neſs is put between the Parents and the Children, 
that keeps them for ever unknown to or ſeparate from 
each other. This Multitude of Children, thus diſperſed 
here and there at random, become a vile Rabble deſtitute 
of Manners, Fortune and Profeſſion. Nobody knows or 
protects them. The unboended Liberty in which they 
have always lived, neceſſarily leaves them without Prin- 
oiples, Rule, or Circumſpection. Oftentimes, Deſpite 
and Rage ſeizes upon them, and they launch into the 
moſt fatal Exceſſes, to revenge themſelves of their de- 
ſerted Condition. | 

The leaft of the Evils, that may reſult from theſe un- 
lawful Amours, is the covering the Earth with miſera- 
ble Inhabitants, who die without having: been able to 
contract any Alliances, and are only prejudicial to that 
Society which never looked on them but with Contempt. 

Nothing, then, is more contrary to the Increaſe and 
Tranquillity of Mankind, than the Doctrine and infa - 
mous Celibacy of thoſe falſe Philofophers which the 
World liftens to, who pretend a Zeal forthe Good of So- 
ciety, whilſt they ſtrike at and ruin the Foundation of it. 
Nothing can be more wholeſome” to any State, on the 
other Hand, than the Doctrine and Zeal of the Church, 
fince ſhe reverences Celibacy' from no other Intention but 
that of ſeeing thoſe who embrace that State become more 
uſeful to others; and makes it her Study to inculcate 
the Dignity of Marriage to all Men, in order to fix them 
in a holy honourable Society; ſince, in ſhort, ſne ſtrives 
with inceſſant Care to recover, feed, and inſtruct thoſe 
very Children, which an over-brutifh Philoſophy had 
thus left to the wide World. 

What is the Deſire of the Philoſopher who declares 
either in Favour of the P/atonic Community, or the 
Epicurean Celibacy? To free himſelf no doubt of all 
Cares, Expences, Eſtabliſhments, and Reſtraint: To ex- 
pect in ſhort, that Society ſhall do every thing for him, 
and he nothing for Society. | 

However, let us not refuſe liſtening to the Arguments 


of that ſublime Philoſophy which is clearer- ſighted * 
th 
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the Church, and finds fault with Revelation. The Fol- 
lowers of the Epicarean Doctrine do not think them- 
elves of ſo little Uſe. I have heard them ſay, that their 
ſecret Practices were not always unfruitful ; that a State 
ſtood in need of People of all Kinds; and that the Re- 
public, which delighted in having Citizens well brought 
up, was alſo very well pleaſed to have ſome of them that 
can handle a Shoe bruſh or fweep a Chimney. 

| applaud their Equity, in acknowledging that the 
Birth and Education of Kings as well as of thoſe who 
honoarably diſcharge the Duties of all Conditions, are the 
happy Fruits of a Marriage regularly contracted. But 
cannot help thinking, it the greateſt Reproach to them, 
that they ſhould attribute to themſelves the Propagation 
of the Vulgar. There is both Vanity and Injuſtice in 
ſuch a Pretenſion. They aſſume to themſelves a Glory, 
which the moſt brutiſh, moſt violent and leſs philoſophic 
Part of Mankind, will challenge the greateſt Share of. 
Whence it follows, that Society. which never thought 
itielf beholden to a blind diſorderly Conduct for any 
thing whatever, cannot think itſelt bound to have any 
Gratitude for thoſe who dare to call their immortal 
Li ertiniſm by the Name of Philoſophy. 

Experience evidences that the Good of Mankind per- 
feftly agrees with the Word of God, in requiring both 
the Unity and the Indiſſolubility of Marriage: fince 
you cannot ſuppreſs theſe Ties, without ſuppreſling at 
the ſame Time honourable Sentiments, laſting Supports, 
Eſteem, Friendſhip, Prudence, the Exerciſe of eve 
Virtue, and the Stability and Succours which never fail 
of perpetuating every State. 

God; who had in View the ineftimable 
Conſequences of this Union, has for that 2 o 
Purpole facilitated the Duties, and pro- — . — 

moted the happy Effects of it, by the Di- of Woman. 
verſities of thoſe Qualities, witk which 

he has endowed the Man and the Woman. He gave the 
Man the Titles of Chief, of Governor and Defender of 
the Family, It was in order to enable him to render bis 
Family happy, both by the Product of his Labour, and 
the Activity of his Protection, that he has given him an 
erect Shape, a majeſtic Countenance, a robuſt Conſtitu- 
ton, 
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tion, and a Vivacity that cannot endure being idle, Tt ir 


for the ſame Reaſon that the Amuſements of his Infancy 
were tumultuous and noiſy. When Manhood has matur- 
ed his Defires, and conveyed Order into his Ideas, he af. 
fumes a ſedater Look. But obſerve him in his apparent 
State of InaQtion. A ſecret Fire devours him. He is de- 
ſigning, if not executing ſomething within, if he is not 
even already about the Execution of it. He muſt be 
active, look after every Thing, ſee what paſſes, and how 
every one behaves about him; and is reſolved to pre. 
ſerve Plenty and Security in his Abode, if paſiible. He 
ſometimes repairs the Diſorders of Seaſons, and ſome. 
times remedies the Decay of his Buildings. If he happens 
to interrupt his Works by any Diverſions, the moſt ſe- 
dentary are ſeldom to his liking. He will prefer Running 
or Courſing, playing at Coites or Tennis, Honting or 
Fiſhing. His Pleaſures are ſo many Exerciſes. Nothing 
but Action can ſtrengthen and invigorate him. He reſem- 
bles thoſe vigorous Plants that periſh in the Shade, end 
never thrive but in the open Air. All his Inclinations 
and his whole Character, by thus keeping him in this 
wholeſome State of Agility, enable him to make bis 
Eſtate and Family proſper, to defend it by every lawful 
Means, to encreaſe and preſerve it by his honeſt Induſtry. 

Woman is deſigned for other Ends, and her Qua- 
lities are evidently adapted to her Station. Although ſhe 
has, in her QB ality of a rational Creature, a Right to the 
Dominion of the Earth equal to that of her Huſband, as 
well as of all the human Species; ſhe is nevertheleſe, bot 
ſecond in Rank in the Family. She is ſubmitted to her 
Huſband : She is his Help-mate : But it is an Help like 
himſelf. She is reſpectable in her Family, both by het 
perſonal Right, and by the Power ſhe holds from her 
Huſband. But ſhe has not received the ſame Meaſure of 


Strength and Activity. This is a wiſe Precaution of Pro- 


vidence, who aimed at confining her within a Circle of 
leſſer Cares, and at making her chooſe for her Portion 
domeſtic Buſineſs, whilſt the Huſhandſhould watch and 
be active without Doors. It was in order to render ber 
Aſſiſlance always lovely to the Huſband, and her Preſence 
ever deſirable to the whole Family, that God has endow- 
ed her with Softneſ« and Grace. She is obeyed becauſe 
The pleeſcs. But, ifa ſweet Diſpoſition, and an obliging 

| Temper 
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Temper, Which ſhe ſeems formed to reliſh and enjoy, be- 
come her predominant and habitual Character; then, in- 
deed, ſhe is conſtantly obeyed, not only becauſe ſhe is 
loved, but alſo becauſe ſhe is eſteemed. 

The Huſband has a more commanding Tone : But the 
Authority of the Wiſe is neither leſs beneficial, nor leſs 
cn acious. She exerts and improves it ſometimes, by the 
exact Notice ſhe takes of the minuteſt Particulars, and 
by the conſtant Need every body has of her Direction. 
Lometimes by the Salidity-of her Advices, or the Moderz- 
tion of her Admonitions : But her moſt infallible Power 


is that, which ſhe borrows from her ſoft and virtuous 
Behaviour. 


e Beauty, and a tender Conſtitution, which renders the 
8 Wife naturally ſedentary and fond of Retirement; yet 
hes excuſes her from none but the hardeſt Labours. She 
ns would think herſelf diſhonoured by Charms, that would 
= make her an Idol with Limbs of no Uſe or Service or 
nd an inſipid Divinity, always hid in her Shrine, and wait- 
_ ing for the Incenſe and Homage of her Adorers. As 
ut ſhe has her Share of the Honours of the Government, 
+ ſhe alſo partakes of the Cares of it. Although her Excur- 
* hons and Activity are confined within a leſs Compaſs, and 
on relative to Objects of leſs Conſequence; yet her Occupa- 
I; tions are continual, and for ever neceſſary, She governs 
- the Expences that are repeated from Day to Day. She 
| 2 directs the Payments and Diſtributions, the Decorum, and 
* ceremonial Order of the Family. Her Preſence rules and 
1 enlivens all. No ſingle Fault eſcapes her Penetration: 
we But ſhe does not always complain of every thing blame- 
* able. She is ſatisfied to ſhew that her Silence is rather 
* the Effect of Moderation, than her Want of Care. Thus 
a ſhe keeps the whole Family dependant on her Deciſions. 
* one knows her Complaints, whoſe Efficacy would ſoon be 
* at an End, if they were frequently repeated, will make 
2 an u'eful Impreſſion, when they become rare. Bat, her 
12 Looks, though calm and unaffected, keep all within the 
* Wunds of their Duty: And her Patience renders her ſo 


ence reſpectable. that ſhe is obliged to temper, by her Alacrity 
— and kind Diſpoſition, that Harſhneſs and Severity which 
U { b= fg . 0 
o conſtant a Vigilance might be attended with. 
Although the good Qcier, the Neatneſ- and Peace ſhe 
fuſes over all, be Bleſſings very defirable in themſelves, 
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and very fit to procure her general Applauſe: ſhe has yet 
another Aim in View ; ſhe makes every thing refer to a 
more important End, the Pleaſure of her Huſband. Her 
Happineſs is, that when he cames home, aſter the Labour 
of the Day, be may ſit down to take an eaſy Reſt, not to 
hear Quarrels, and pronounce upon Diſputes that are more 
fatiguing to him, than the moſt toiliome Affairs Every 
thing is in Order at his Return. She is reſolved that he 
Thall always find Tranquillity and Mirth, as well as Order 
in his Habitation. She knows no ſurer Means to make 
him fond of his Home: And when ſhe is under the Ne. 
ceſſity of chuſing between a juſt Economy, and an unal. 
terable Tranquillity, ſhe always gives the Preference to 
the latter. She readily declines inſiſting upon a few tri- 
fling Intereſts, and ſtill thinks that of all Acquiſitions, 
Peace is, really, the molt deſirable. 

When a reaſonable Exigence obliges her to inform the 
Head of the Family of any important Aﬀair, or Accidert 
which it is proper he ſhould know, ſhe begins by making 
herſelf Miſtreſs of all the Avenues. She prevents an ir- 
diſcreet Tongue from informing him bluntly of whar 
might trouble him. She prepares him to hear, without 
Danger or Emotion, the moſt melancholy News: And 
ſhe not only aſſwages the Bitterneſs of it, but after ſhe has 
granted him all the Time neceſlary to make due Re- 
flections, and take proper Meaſares, ſhe ſkilfully divert 
his Thoughts from the Subject, and avoids all needleſs Re- 

etitions of it. She changes the Converſation, and makes 
It turn on ſome more pleaſing Topic. She takes up his 
Mind with other Cares, and her Addreſs in buſy ing him 
in this Manner gradually takes him off from Thoughts 
that muſt needs depreſs his Mind, if wholly taken up with 
them. She makes him infenfibly recover his former de. 
renity, which ſhe knows to be no leſs neceſſary to Man, 
than Health itſelf. | 

Although ſhe knows how to vary her Converſation with 
Prudence, ſhe ſtill ſpeaks in an eaſy free Manner. Oper- 
neſs and Candour are inſeparable from her: But that Free- 
dom does not go ſo far as to allow her aſking, all Sorts of 
Queſtions, Much leſs does ſheemploy the dangerous 41 
of obliging her Huſband to give Hints of what he had 3 
Mind to congeal. She abhors a pitiful Subtlety, that can 
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have no other Effect than to breed Confuſion, Inſtead of 
rendering big miltraſifol by an uneaſy Eagerneſs to know 
every thing, or by the inconſiderable Liberty of finding 
Fault with all; ſhe never lets him perceive any other 
reigning Paſhon'in her, but that of rendering him free, 
content and happy · This Deſire, which ſhines through- 
out her whole. Conduct, from whence her every Attion 
and Ward, and her very Silence ſ pring, renders her Com- 
pany truly amiable, The Huſband is happy, becauſe it 
u her ſerious and conſtant Reſolution to make him ſo. 
He is never offended by Reproaches or Expoſtulationg, 
nor any Cenſure of his Conduct. If he is ſenſible of the 
Excellence of ſo fine a Character, when he repays it by 
reciprocal Kindneſſes; what Price will he ſet; on the 
Treaſure he poſſeſſes, when he ſhall experience the ſame 
Equanimity, and the ſame conſtant Chearfulneſs, in ſpight 
of ill Uſage, an heedleſs Behaviour, bordering upon 
Contempt, and perhaps I= other Matters of Com- 
plaint, but too well grounded? | ; 

The exquifite Diſpoſition of ſuch a Wife is daily-evi- 
cenced by new Inſtances, let it be put to what Trial it 
will. That unalterable Gentleneſs of T'emper acquires, by 
Its Permanency, a new Meri', and a double Degree of 
Elieem, in the Mind of the Huſband. Time and Habit, 
that leſſen the Senſe of Enjoyment, will but the better 
convince him of his Happineſs, He reigns at home. 
He ſees every thiog go on there as he deſires it, and even 
prevent his Wiſhes. It is to ber Affection and Induſtry 
that he is jndebted for that diligent Submiſſion, which 
renders his Abode a real Sovereignty. Where will he find 
more Diſcretion, more Solidity, and fewer Croſſes, going 
hand in hand with ſo much Obſequiouſneſs? Thus does 
his Wife, notwithſtanding the greateſt. Obſlacles, at laſt 
become the Object of his ſincere Eſteem, and the Confi- 
dent of his inmoſt Thoughts. Time -alone can ſet the 
Merit of Patience and Good-nature in the faireſt Light. 

Complacency and Mildneſs, far from diſparaging or de- 
grading her in his Eyes, on the contrary raiſe her ſoon or 
ate to that Rank which did not of Right belong to her. 
But to render this Power conſtant and uſeful, ſhe takes the 


umoſt Care never to aſſume it; never exerts it to any 


oder Purpoſe, but inſures to 2 Maſter the Subordinatien 
; 2 and 
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and Regard of that Family where ſhe has already ef. 
bliſhed Order and Tranquillity. Theſe are Advantage; 


altogether ineſtimable, and the only Bleſſings worthy our 


Purſuits in this World. But, if the Acquifition of theſe 
Things to a Family is owing to the ſweet Temper of the 
Miſtreſs of it, their Deſtruction would have been no le{: 
infallible, were ſhe of an imperious Diſpoſition, or at. 


tempted to obtain, by bitter Complaints and eternal 


Brawling, an Obedience never granted obſequiouſly but 


to good Senſe, an Air of true Dignity, and an unſhaken 
Calmneſs of Mind. | 


EDUCATION. 


DIALOGUE u.. 


| WW im Heaven has bleſſed a Marriage with an 


happy Fruitfulneſs, new Sentiments animate the 
Conduct of the Parents. The Mother is engaged to her 


little One by all the Ties of the tendereſt Love, equally 


conducivg to aſſwage her Griefs, and make her vigilant, 
One would imagine that the inceſſant Cries of the Infant, 
which rob her of her Reſt, could only be a Torture to her, 
But, what we love is always ſure to pleaſe us ; and there 
is no kind of Affection whatever comparable to that 
which the Creator has rooted in the Heart of a Mother, 
The leaſt token of Return on the Part of that Child, 2 
Smile which others do not perceive, fills the Heart of 
Mother with unutterable Joy, and makes her full Amend 


for all her Solicitude. 


The Love of the Father is more tranquil. Did heexpe- 


rience an equal Senſibility, it might confine him to hs 


Home, and prejudice thoſe Intereſts, which call him elſe- 
where. The Mother's Love is a ſufficient Security to him 
for all the domeſtic Cares and Aſſiduity neceſſary wy 

| "AUC, 


; | 
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a. Chid. He goes on with his uſual Labour. But the Love 
of the Father, though not ſo very apparent, is yet no leſs 
efficacious. He redoubles his Watchfulneſs and Care as 


1 the Family increaſes. New Motives encourage his Ef- 
0 forts, He is fond of thinking that he actually maintains 


a Plenty in his Family, and may provide for future Eſta- 
blihments. The Reality of paternal Love may be mea- 
ſured by the, Diligence of his Works. The whole Pro- 
crels of the Child, fills the Heart of the Father with a. 
ſecret Satisfaction. This appears when the little one be- 
gins to ſtep with ſome Firmneſs. But it breaks out with- 
out Meaſure at the firſt Dawn of his Reaſon. 
Notwithſtanding the Impetuoſity of Children, which 

ſerves to quicken and enliven them; that perpetual Deſire 
of changing one Diverſion for another, the Chearfulneſs 
and Gaiety of the Mother, inſenſibly trains them up to 
the Practice of Decorum and Duty ; whilſt the Majeſty 
of the Father commands Reſpect, or prevents any Extra- 
vagancies, and keeps every thing in Order. Children are 
indeed happy, when they never ceaſe to experience the 
Regards, the Aſſiſtance, or the Careſſes of the Mother; 
whilſt the Father is always beſtowing ſome new Preſents 
upon them: But their chief Happineſs conſiſts in being 
ſenſible to whom they are indebted for all, and in honour- 
ing their Benefactors in Return of ſo many Favours. We 
carefully imprint in their Minds that Sentiment, which 
afterwards becomes the fitteſt Bridle to moderate their 
Deſires, till Religion becomes their Rule. They are now 
and then admitted to kiſs the Hand that loads them with 
Bleſſings : Whereas, they perceive in every Face about 


1 an 
e the 
her 
ually 
llant, 
fant, 
» her, 


* them, nothing but Airs of Contempt and Sadneſs, when 
ther. the Father baniſhes them from his Preſence. 
Their Reſpe& and Gratitude increaſe with the Body, 


11d, 2 
t of a 
nends 


as they grow older. They become the tendereſt and 
tuelt Friends; ſometimes the Support of their Parents. 
ut let us examine more particularly by what Degrees, 
Cautions, and Means, Providence is pleaſed to bring 
about ſo many great Bleſſings. 

Doubtleſs, it is divine Providence that places within 
the Reach of the Father thoſe various Commodities and 
Proviſions, which he from Year to Year, and from Day 
o Day, brings into his Family. 
| | C 3 
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dence 


A no leſs viſible Provi- 
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dence inceſſantly flls the Mother's Breaſt with a Liqum 
ſoitable to the weak Conſtitution bf the Child, and 
teaches that unexperienced helpleſs Creature to ery ſor, 
and greedily preſs that Breaſt; which alone ſupplies all it 
ſirſt Wants. But that Providence, which Age and Reaſon 
diſcover, is concealed ſrom the Infant, who ſees no farther 
than the Hand from which it receives every thing. God 
ſhews it purpoſely the paternal Liberalities, without let. 
ting it ſee as yet his own Bounty. He ſeems to make it 
his Tafk to render the Parents dear and lovely to it ; be- 
cauſe they are his Agents, which he depends upon for 
the Execution of every little individual Care. He not 
only conſents to aſſociate them to himſelf in the Open- 
tions by which he ſecures the Life, Clothing, and Food, 
and the Culture of the Mind of the new born Family; 
hut he, in ſome Senſe, aſſigns to them all the Glory of the 
Education. Man, again, is in this Point, as well as in the 
reſt, a true Image of the Creator, whom he imitates, by 
varying the Motions to which he has a Mind to accuſtom 
the Body of his Children, and the Ideas and Inclinations 
he is deſirous to ihcalcate into their Minds. 
We muſt not diſmiſs out Infant; without 
Very oe: taking notice of that famous Queſtion, whe- 
125 25 weich ther Mothers are obliged to ſuckle their 
Pecency give Own Children, and whether they can in 
her Child to Conſcience, of without hurting the Child, 
another Wo- throw off the Care of its firſt Novtiſhment 
man to nurſe upon an adventrous Mother? - | 
5 People not engaged in Wedlock think 
ſuch a Queſtion very ſtrange. They pretend that it Claſhes 
with common Senſe, and 6uplit not even to be ſtarted; 
aud hat nothing but a Di/eaſe, of an Obſtuele abſolutely 
unconquerable, can diſpenſe with the Mother's giving her 
Child the Milk the has received for its Nouriſfiment. 
Fathers and Mothers, oh the other Hand, think them- 
ſelves intitled to decide the Cale in a different Manner. [ 
ſhail here propoſe the chief Arguments on both Sides, that 
on, may have the Pleaſure of comparing them, and of 
mbracing afterwards thoſe Sentiments which may ap- 
pear to you moſt reaſonable and neceſſary. | 
Maternal Love is the Work of divine Providence: 


when it inſpired the Mother with that predominent os 
10 
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fon, it did fo only the better to ſecure the Preſervation 


of her Offspring: But a doub'e Benefit accrues to the 
ſweet Satisfaction ſhe finds in Nurſing her own Child, I 
mean the better Health of both the Child and herſelſ. 

That admirable Liquor, which never abounds in the 
Mother's Breaſt, but the Child, newly come into the 
World, cries loudly for it, may become mortal to her, 
corrapt for want of Difcharge, diffuſe itſelf within, ga- 
ther and ſtagnate, or at leaſt bring on a dangerous Fever, 
when ſhe has thrown the Care of her Iſſue upon a 
stranger. She is always more or leſs puniſhed for that 
kind of Barbarity, and for the ill Treatment the Creature 
ſeems to receive at her Hands. 

Beſides, there is a natural Proportion between the Blood 
that runs in the Veins of the Child, and the Milk it re- 
ceivez from the Mother: So that this Nouriſhment will 
always be more beneficial to it, than any borrowed Sulte- 
nance. The Mother, tis true, will be a longer Time 
without bringing forth another, becauſe a ſecond Preg- 
nancy would turn her Subſtance to the Benefit of her 
new. conceived Child, and to the great Detriment of that 
in her Arms. But alchough this — ſeems to 
occaſion a Diminution in the Number of the People, 
there is no Hazard in aſſerting, that though ſhe brings 
fewer Children, ſhe will yet preſerve a greater Number. 
becauſe her Progeny will be {tronger and better provided 
for; nothing being better done than what proceeds irom 
maternal Affection. To which may be added, that a 
Child that has been ſuckled by its own Mother, is ia finite- 
ly dearer to her on that Account: Now the Helps of all 
Kinds, and a Multitude of Supports, that can never be cars 
ried too far in the extreme Weakneſs of the firſt Ago, in- 
creaſe hand in hand with the Love that takes Cate of it. 

Nothing can poſſib y equal the Love of Mothers. That 
of Nurſes is but a faint Imitation of it. It is never ſo ardent, 
nor attended with ſuch Care ; and by an Unfaithfulneſs, 
the Conſequences of which prove generally no leſs fatal 
than they are frequent, theſe Women become Mothers af= 
ter having paſſed their Word to remain only Nurſes. A 
World of Truth is incloſed in theſe few Words. 

It is acknowledged, ſay thoſe who declare for the Uſe 
of Nurſes, that we may ſee many Mothers periſh, thas 
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322 DIALOGUE III. 
might, perhaps, be ſaved by lettipg them ſuckle thei; 


Children. But it is better to expoſe them to one Ri; 


only, than make them run a hundred. For an infallible | 
Conſequence of the Manner in which Girls are educated in 
moſt of our Cities, it is neter without ſome Danger of 
their becoming Mothers, but there is an imminent one in 
their becoming Nurſes. There are Ccmpariſons that cor. 
ry their Proofs with them. Every Body will own that it iz 
with a Girl, educated in the Shade and in filent retired 
Places, as it is with thoſe Plants of which we take Cue t9 
whiten the. Leaves by keeping them bound together and 
without Air, The Ladies, of all Ranks and Conditions, 
are of ſo tender 3 Conſtitution, os account of the little 
Exerciſe and A,. ey take, that the ſuckling of a Child 
would overburden them, and be intufficient to the Babe, 
When we chuſe that our Wives ſhould have Recourſe to 
ano her Milk, it is neither to indulge their Sloth, nor to 
enable them to follow a Cour'e of Gaming, and the vain 
Amuſements of Company inconſiſtent with a Woman tha: 
has a Child in her Arms; but from a Motive of Prudence 
and Economy; and a Practice rather neceflary then reſul- 
ting from Weakneſs or Indulgence. We have no other View 
in this, but to liſten to the Voice of Nature, and the In- 
tereſt of Society. Our Intention is only to procure whole- 
{ome plentiful Nouriſhment for our Children. When 
we chuſe for them the Milk of a robuſt Country-woman, 
of a good Character, we aim at making them contratt 
and ſuck in a little of her ſtrong Conſtitution. Beſides, 
wiſe Precautions make us ſure of the Behaviour of Nurſes. 
And ſothe Mothers, the Children, and the State, reap a Be- 
nefit by the Help which the modern Practice affords us. 
You, who ſo plainly prove it to be the DiQate of Reaſon 
that the Mother ſhould ſuckle her Child, ſay nothing but 
what we readily grant you. You likewiſe agree with us 
in aſſerting another Truth, wiz. that nothing but down- 
right Neceſſity ought to make us have Recourſe to Nurſes. 
To which may be added a third Truth, namely, that ſuch 
a Supplement does not, by being cuſtomary, become th? 
leſs .indecent. We wiſh as heartily as yourſelves, that 
there were no other Nurſes for Childrer but their own 
Mothers. But, before you reform the Liberty which the 
latter take of paying for a ſubſidiary Nouriſhment, ar 
mu 
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Of Education. 33 
moſt begin by: reforming the general Education. Let 


the Daughters of the Nobility and Citizens every where 
be accuſtomed to the open Air, and rural Employ ments. 


Let your Remonſtrances for the future perſuade the Pub- 


lic to be of one Mind, and prevail udon them to inure 
their Daughters to Labour; let their Bodies be trained 


up to the bearing of Burdens, to endure exceſſive Heat, 
or ſevere Cold, and reſiſt any additional Fatigue what- 


erer. Let them be all educated like the Daughters of 
Bethucl and Laban, Then, indeed, you will be able to 
pat the ancient Rule again in Force, and ſuppreſs all Ex- 
ceptions to it. And iti is with great Regret we now de- 
fire it may be diſpenſed with. We are convinced that: 
Mothers of ſtrong: Conſtitutions ought not to heſitate: 


about the fulfuling of this Duty; but we would fain ſee 
ju our Towns the Vigour and Sim plicity which. we en x 


in the Country. 


We are very far from that; and it is a Iaudable, may a 


Chiſtian Policy, to aſſociate the Country-woment with 


thoſe that dwell in Cities in the firſt Part of our Educa 
tion, the Nouriſhment of Infants being the firſt Founda- 


tion of Society The Choice of Nurſes, ſuppoſed to be 
made in a right and judicious Manner, conſtitutes be- 
tween the richeſt and pooreſt: Families a Bond of Friend - 


ip. which unites them ſtrictly. All the Riches, as well 
as the Helps of Charity, are almoſt centered in the Towns. ! 


The Country ſends thither their beſt Products; and as 
they have no Part of the Property in them, their Share is 
not ſufficient for their Subfiſtence. © Phe Difperhon off 
the Children of the 'Fown, in the Villages round about, 
cauſes Money to be diſtributed there, and is an Occafion 
of Pletity in Places where nothing could be ſeen'beforc, 
but the moſt hideous Poverty. 

There is already but too much Ind ference toward:, 
and too great a Diſtance between the Inifbicants or 
Town and Country. The latter are deſtitute of Work 
and Support for many Months in the Ver. Entvüſting 


them with what is moſt precious in the Town is then do- 


ing a double Service to Society: Since it procures a Com- 
fort to the Peaſants, whoſe eaſy CircumſtanceFafe the 


brit Source of the Proſperity of the; inward Trade, and a 
fong Conſtitution to, Children: that would pine in the: 


C5 Arms. 
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34 DIALOGUE IV. 


Arms of their Mothers. We every Day ſee a Number of 
them coming from their Nurſes with the fineſt Com. 
plexion in the World; whereas there has always been 
eight in ten of thoſe whoſe Nouriſhment and Care was 
taken by their own Mothers, that have been obliged to 
have their Education interrupted in the middle of its 
Courſe, in order to ſave both the Nurſe and Child. Of 
all things let us avoid draining the Source of their Health, 
as well as that of the moſt infallible Supplies of the 
Country. _ | 

And do we not ſee in reality, that when theſe good 
People have the Glory to carry back to the Town, in 
Health-and Vigour, the Childrenentruſted to their Care, 
they are rewarded by the Parents with a kind of Freedom 
in that City? The Foſter-father is'always welcome to 
his Maſter,” who never fails to aſſiſt him in his Buſineſs, 
and extricate him out of his Difficulties. The Arrival of 
ſo uſeſul a Servant makes the Day a Feſtival. Every 
thing is then at her Command. And the Miſtreſs of the 
Houſe, who has ſeldom Occaſion to require any Favour 
of her Son, is pleaſed to ſee him fond of doing ſome to 
the Perſon who repreſents her. This Tenderneſs perpe- 
tuates itſelf, and it eſtabliſnes between the Children that 
have ſucked the fame Milk, a brotherly Love and Ten- 
derneſs, which in caſe of avy Misfortunes, may prove of 
the greateſt ſuture Service to thoſe in Diſtreſs. 
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T is to the Example, Care, and Attention of the Pa- 
rents, that the Family is indebted ſor the firſt Notions, 
Manner, and Language, and commonly 

27 505 for the Inclinations of a Child. As the 
— © Mother is always confined to the inward 
Parts of the Houſe, and her Children are 

never 
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never out of her Sight; it is her Province to make them 
contract an agreeable outward Behaviour, and to im- 

plant in them that general Benevolence which will al- 
ways endeavour to prevent the Wants of others. She 

knows how timely to reftrain every rude Habit and awk- 

ward Geſture, without thoſe unſeaſonable Clamours 

which the Vulgar fall into. Her Orders, which the 

Child readily obeys, on account of the Gentleneſs they are 

attended with, and which muſt prove beneficial to him at 

laſt by their frequent Repetition, procure by Degrees, and 

almoſt without Words, the ennobling of the Carriage of 
the Head, the eaſy Pofition of the Shoulders, the Gait, 

and whole Attitude of the Body. 

She is ſenſible, no doubt, that Art and Leffons are al- 
ways attended with Stiffneſs and Conſtraint: For which 
Reaſon ſhe adds to the Inftruftions of Maſters Models ſo 
ſtrikiag, and ſeaſons her Advices with fo much Chearful- 
neſs and Humour, that the Whole becomes eaſy and 
{mooth from the bare Habit of Imitation. Let the Body 
of her Son or Daughter be ever ſo accuſtomed to all the 
Airs ſhe has been pleaſed to uſe them to, ſhe is never 
completely ſatisfied but when that artificial Politeneſs 
ſeems no longer ſtudied and compoſed, and has all the 
Freedom and unaffected Neligence of Nature, 

But as the Mind goes on to unfold itſelf, 
the Mother no ſooner finds it opening, but True Polite- 
ſhe endeavours to bring it to ſomething bet- nes. 
ter than a bare Out- ſide. She is not ignorant 
that the outward Look, ſoftened by Culture, is often no 
more chan a ſine Maſs fit only to impoſe on us, unleſs the 
kind Countenance, and reſpectful Air we put on with 
others, be attended with a fincere and hearty Deſire to 
oolige them. She knows that true Politeneſs reſides in 
the Heart, or no where; that from thence it ſpreads over 
all our Actions; and when the Hand, the Eye, the 
Tongue, and the whole Body preſent to others, Teltimo- 
nies of a Benevolence we do not feel for them, what is 
then called Politeneſs, is no more than downright Farce, 
it not real Perfidy. In Conſequence of this Perſuaſion, 
er ſhe has taken Advantage of the Fliantneſs of Infancy, 
:© reak the Organs and Imagination of her Children to 
es and Decorum of Society, the beſtows a fat 

bY greater 


is elleemable by his Services, as well as the Hero who de- 


Jerves the different Diſpoſitions of her Children in the mi- 
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greater Care to inſtil into their dawning Reaſon all the. 
T rinciples of true Mildneſs, and the moſt officious Huma- 
nity. She makes it her Study gradually, and in a thou. 
ſand different Manners, to inculcate this important Truth 
into their Minds, that all thoſe who a e round about us, 
and even.thoſe who are at the greateſt Diſtance, are en- 
deavouring to procure our Happineſs. That there is not 
one of them that we do not owe Love and Gratitude: that 
the Man u ho lends his Shoulder to the heavieſt Burden, 


fends us at the Head of a formidable Army ;. that none 
are deſpicable but thoſe who do nothing for others; but 
that in the Diſtribution of our Gratitude, we ought al- 
ways to do more Honour to thoſe whom God has raiſed 
moit, becauſe he has eſtabliſhed that Order, and we ſhould 
be deſtitute of every thing, if all Men were upon a Level. 
Qur tender Mother infifts with Pleaſure upon this Point, 
not only becauſe her Child:en eaſily comprehend it, and 
the Proofs of it become ſo many diverting Pictures; but 
alio becauſe it is a proper me ans to improve the Mind, by: 
deſtroying te firſt Seeds of ride and Diſdain, from a 
t ve Senſe of Juſtice and Self- Intereſt. 

Although Religion informs her that Men are united by 
3 divine Impreſſion, and by Ties far more reſpectable than 
thoſe of Intereſt and Want; yet ſhe never makes ule, 
among her Children, but of what muſt naturally engage” 
their Attention. I he powerful Motives we have to love 
one another as Brethren will be reſerved for an Age more 
capable of being influenced by the Dignity. and Conſe- 
quences of wholeſome Doctrine. She regu'ates the Mea- 
ture of Inſtruction ſhe gives her Children by their actual 
Capacity, imitating therein the Conduct of God to Man- 
kind, The firſt Doctrines that were given to Men left 
them imperfect till the Publication of the Goſpel, and 
the Grace of our Saviour, had rendered their Hearts ft 
to imbibe every Truth. 

'l he Mother is uneaſy at, and makes her Profit of every 
thing that concerns her Family. She is alarmed at the 
jeaſt Appearance of Fierceneſs or Pride. She ſilently ob- 


nuteſt Trifles. J hey are fol owed in their Diverſions, and 
uarrcwly. looked after, when they fancy that * are 
8 : jut 
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frut, and turned from them. She purpoſely lets them en- 
joy that Degree of Security which will bring their little 14 
paſſions to light: And, inſtead of making them Reproaches 17 
which might render them cloſe and diſſembling, and at 1 nt 
lait quite inſenſible, ſhe regulates her Language, and | 
whatever is under her Command, ſo as to inſpire them FI 
with Horror for ſuch or ſuch bad Inclinations. If, for * 
Inſtance, ſhe diſcovers in them a Ground of Indifference- 
for the Misfortunes of others, or even the firſt Indications: 
of a Cruelty that will render them miſchievous ;. ſhe molt; 
earneſtly endeavoursto render them gentleand humane by 
moving Tales; and far from increaſing in them that in- 
born Barbarity by a rigorous Ulage, leſs fit to change 
their Heart than to fill it with Spite and a- Deſire of Inde- 
pendence, ſhe ſæilfully renders them fond of doing Gcod, 
ſometimes by the Means which ſhe puts in their Hands, 
on purpoſe to try them, ſometimes by the Sight of ſome 
moving Scenes of Miſery, which ſhe artfully lays in thein 
Way. Whatever betrays Compaſſion, or a bountiful 1 
Heart, either in her own: Family, or in other Childien, is b 
immediately rewarded, or highly praiſed. On the con- 
trary, nothing. but Ignominy and Confuſion are to be ex- 
pected, whenever any Inſtance of Avarice, Inhumanity, or 
]ll-nature;: dares to ſhew its Head. And ſo with the 
Seeds of every other Vice. They are ſtifled, if poſſible, 
by a Dexterity which is always new, and varied according 
to Circumſtances. 4 
Theſe Trials are not tranſitory: Nor 1s our attentive 
Mother ſatisfied. with the Occaſions which Chance offers 
fer them. As there is no depending upon any but re- 
markable Habits, theſe Opportunities are deſignedly pro- 
cured, Trials are daily repeated near the Child, which 
will naturally bring om the Exertion of that Quality which 
it js moſt to be wiſhed: he ſhould have. It is every Day, 
and with jndefatigable Perſeverance, that the Mother's 
Tenderneſs to erea e and ſtrengthen, throughout her Fami- 
ly,a Taſte of Beneficence and Generolity. It is with this vt 
View, that every Inſtance of true Friendſhip, every good 1 
natured Action, as well thoſe which offer of themſelves, Wl || 
a5 thoſe which are deſignedly introduced, are ſo highly | 
valued and rewarded with ſuch Applauſe, that Hearts, the 
moſt inſenſible, from a Motive of Jealouſy, gradually be- 
Cole 
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come ſenſible of their Beauty, and fond of promoting the 
common Good. It is ſtill obtaining ſomething; when we 
moderate the Violence of Self-love, and refrain a Paſſion 
very troubleſome to Mankind by means of another thar 
is leſs turbulent and daring. I'nus inſtead of frequently 
repeating tireſome Lectures, which do but glance upon 
the Mind,.or having Recourſe to Fear, which never cures 
it; our tender Mother ſucceſſively contrives a thouſand 
new and pleaſing Methods to influence her Children, and 
is perpetually endeavouring to impreſs. Sentiments of true 
Honour, and to render her Family kind, obliging, and 
fond of all the Duties of Humanity. 

But ſhe expects from the Ruler of Hearts that Spirit of 
Charity which perfects every Virtue, and which alone 
conſtitutes ſolid Politeneſs, as it conſtantly inclines us to 
do Good to others. Whenever riper Vears permit her to 
make her Children ſenſible of the juſt Value of every 
thing, ſne teaches them never to judge by bare Outſides, 
as the World generally does, who beſtow upon a frivo- 
tous Virtue that Eſteem which they refuſe to true Chari- 
ty. She ſkilfully informs them how much the World is 
ns own Enemy, when they deſpiſe Charity, whoſe Merit 
they are yet ſo far acquainted with, as to endeavour to 
mimic it, aud laviſhly applaud the Art of pleaſing, which, 
when it does not ſpring from the Heart, is indeed no bet- 
ter than the Art of impoſing on Mankind. 

T his excellent Mother, whom we have ſeen ſo atten- 
tively bent upon rendering her Children benevolent, and 
incline to every Virtue, will not be leſs ſolicitous to make 
them contract an invariable Rectitude of Heart. She ne- 
ver will be eaſy in Mind, or expreſs the leaſt Satisfaction 
with her Family, but in Proportion as ſhe ſees Truth 
highly eſteemed there, and when a long Series of ſatiſ- 
ſactory Trials has at laſt convinced her that no Mouth 
dares open itſelf but in Conformity to what is true in the 
ſtricteſt Senſe. Her converſing with this World has but 
too well informed her, that whoever does not reſpect 
known Truths can have no regard to God or Man. 

. Whilſt her chief Employment is to inſpire 

The Culture her Children with thoſe eſſential Quelities that 
of Reaſon. will render them good Citizens, and up rin 
Men, the Care of ſtrengthening th ir 
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Reaſon becomes her Paſtime and Recreation. Explana- 
tions of every thing which offers; little Surpriſes; Novel 
ties artfully managed ; Walks choſen on purpoſe to in- l 
troduce new Queſtions ; agreeable Recitals ; a Variety of lt 
hiſtorical Cuts; every thing, in ſhort, is employed to 
raiſe the Curioſity, and fill up the Vacuities of that In- 
telligence which only waits for Ideas. But a ſharp Eye: wy! 
takes Notice of whatever is offered to it. It hinders falſe will 
Notions from being admitted there, or carefully weakens | 
the Impreſſion of ſuch as are already admitted. The moſt 
common Accidents and Ills of this Kind have been al- 
ready foreſeen and prevented, by early fencing that 
tender Reaſon with Barriers impenetrable to all idle 
Tales, Stories of Thefts, Murders, Impriſonments and 
Executions, and to all Pictures of Viſions, Bull-beggars, 
and Hob-gobblings. The good Mother is 
not contented with being ſure of the Honeſty | 
and perfect Diſcretion of Servants. She will donn Cone 
ſoffer nothing that may diſgrace or weaken frightful | 
Reaſon. She knows that thele empty Stories Stories. 
are generally the whole of what common | 
People know, .and that they wound the [magination fo 
deeply, as to leave there either a Set of ridiculous Notions, | 
impoſſible to be reQifred, or ſuch a Ground of Timidity [2 
and Fearfulneſs, as will never be conquered by Age or 4 
Reflection. All her People have received the ſtricteſt 
Orders as to that, and her Cautions are ſo judiciouſly 1 
taken, that the Child, who knows no Danger, nor any i 
imaginary Evils, is as eaſy in the Dark as in the Light, * 
and takes Solitude barely for what it is, vix. a Want of 17 
Company. i 1 

A Mother, who is full of good Senſe, will never re- 
quire that all the People about her ſhould humble them- 
{elves before that Child, by extraordinary Tokens of Re- 
ſpe&t : But her conſtant Deſire is, that his Reaſon, as yet 
weak, ſhould be reſpected as ſuch. She continually ſuffers 
his Genius to unfold by ſlow Degrees, and afford very little 
0: his own. But ſhe with Indignation {huns whatever might 
hurt its tender Mind, or. make it contract an ill Turn. 

The Progreſs of the Child is like that of Attention to 
his Reaſon. It is: ſometimes more rapid, and be beitowed, 
luch as may impoſe on you by the vaſt Ex- en the Pro- 
actneſs of the Turns, and Charms of an a i- ancla“! n. 
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culate Pronunciation. If the Mother, who4&tows. how 


different the Language of the Anti- chamberis from her 


own, is careful to keep her. Children cloſe by her Side; 
then indeed ſhe may be ſure thather:Prommeiation being 


good, ſhe has ſettled that of, her Chrildren for ever. Ihe 
Ear, which is ſtruck with none but fine Sounds and deli. 


cate Inflections, Jiys hold of them correctly, and tran!. 
mits them to the Fongue with the · utmoſt Fidelity. lt is 
an Echo. It is the Language of the Motker. | 
Carry that Child from/F-ymites to Bourdenux, or from 
Paris to Marſeilles, the Sound of his Voice, and the 
Choiceneis' of his Ex refſhons awaken the general Attcn- 
tion. People ſtock to hear him. He utters none but the 
moſt common things; and yet they appear raviſhing. 
What can then produce fuch an Impre ſſion ? Is it the No- 
velty of the Thing? By no means. You will daily ſee 
and hear in theſe foreign Towns, Airs and new Accents 
in P enty, that raiſe neither Attention nor Curioſity, 
That Accent hich inchants you, and which no Art can 
poſſibly teach; is the infalirble Work of a Mother, who 
as ſhe ſpeaks with. Propriety herſelf, teaches her Child, 
who is conſtantly with her; to do the ſame. . 
- But whatever Pleaſure ſhe may: receive from the good 
Süccefs of her Care and:Affiduity, whether in regard to a 
true Aſſemblage of Expreſſions and Ideas, a right Pronun- 
tiation, or a ignity of Geſture and Behaviour, ſhe yet 
never makes it the Topic of Converſation; leftthis lauda- 
ble Paſſion ſhould degenerate into Weaknefs, and un- 
feaſonably betray itſelf in Companies that have no Con- 
eernin it. She ſeeretly enjoys the Benefit of all thoſe inno- 
cent Artifices which ſhe makes uſe of to improve and adorn 
what, in Proceſsof Time, is to make its publick Appear- 
ance in the World. All theſe are ſo many Machines that 
remain hidden and behind the Scenes. 1 ae. 
Whilſt the Mother is thus daily employed in embelliſh- 
mg the Outſide with ſome new. Improvement, but chietly 
imparting to the Soul that true Beauty and Honour, which 
eonſiſt in Sincerity. Uprightneſs, and a Diſpoſition univer- 
ſally benevolent: the Father, on his Part, at once ſupplies 
all the Means towards theſe deſirable Ends, by uſing his 
Family to work. He is reſolved that the Practice of a fes 
euward Forms of Piety obſerved in the Morning ſhall. 
| r not. 
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got intitle his Children to ſpend the reſt of the Day in In- 
dolence. He loves Order of all Things. He is reſolved 
to ſee their Induſtry grow together with their Perſons; 
and his unſhaken Reſolution to make himſelf obeyed in 
this Point proceeds from the Vivacity of his Love, which 
knows the Price of Talents, and the abſolute Neceſſity of 
a buſy Way of Life. The Thought of leaving but mid- 
ling Fortunes to his Children wil! never make him un- 
eaſy to any Exceſs; But he ſtrives with Fagerneſs and In- 
quietude to inſpire them with a p:edominant Inclinatio 
tor Labour; Which End he chiefly obtains by the ſweet- 
eſt Methods of Perſuaſion, Habit, and Example. 

The Fear cf being miſtaken in the Choice of the firſt 
Emyloyments of Youth obliges him to compare ſev. ral 
Mechods of Education; in order to chuſe that, whoſe ap- 


parent ſuperior Advantages entitle it to a Preference above: 
the reſt. | 
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A® Ideas, confirmed by Experience, and thoſe war- 
ranted by Succeſs, are much more to be depended 
or than thoſe which have no other Support but the bare 
Appearance of Reaſon and Solidity; inſtead of offering 
my own Thoughts, I ſhall here produce the Copy of a 
Letter, wherein the Father of a Family, whoſe Diſcern- 
ment renders him reſpectable, expoſes before a Friend of 
his the Plan he has always had in View, for the Education 


of his Children, and whfictt has proved to be ſucceſsful ia- 
every Reſpect. | 


ALETTER from the Father of a Family, on the firſt 


Cultu e of the Mind. 


T is true, that the Care I have taken of the Education 
of my Sons and Daughters has met with ſome Suc- 
ceſs. Experience authoriſes me to give you the Anſwer 


you 
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you require, But you muſt give me leave to paſs over in 
Silence whatever relates to the peculiar Characters and 
Progreſs of my own Children, — confine myſelf merely 
to what is of Concern to you, viz, the Methods of. Edu. 


- Cation that have appeared to me the moſt reaſonable. [ 


ſhal] only propoſe them to you as good in general with 
out Regard to any particular Caſe or Circumitance, 
To begin then with the Education of 
Jy - aa Girls, which lies within a narrower Cir. 
ITY cle of Exerciſes and Knowledge than 
that of Boys. All the Kinds of Education given to Girls 
may be reduced to theſe two: One According to which 
Parents are contented with an air of Politeneſs, and a 
few t. fling Occupations deſigned to ſet off their natural 
Beaut,, without confining them to any conſtant Employ- 
ment: The other, in which Parents propoſe to themſclves 
to procure a Share of uſeful Knowledge to a young Lady, 
without neglecting the Care of her Perſon, and to make 
her contract the habit of never thinking herſelf happy, 
but when ſhe is buſted about ſomething of real Conſe- 
quence, 

If 'the Parents chooſe to keep the firſt Method, which 
has indeed a Multitude of Partiſans, her only Care will 
be that of pleaſing by a graceful Countenance and a gay 
ſprightly Behaviour. They will principally zvcid filling 
her Head wich any thing that may require the leaſt Appli- 
cation of Conſtraint, or conſequently ever ſo little alter 
her Chearfulneſs and eaſy Habit of Body. Thus giver 
Over to the Effeminacy of her Conſtitution, and the Ha- 
zard of the Amuſements authoriſed by Cu lom, dreſt up 
in Silks and Velvets ſhe' paſſes away an idle Lite. With 
her Feet and Hands ſhe is at a Loſs how to walk or move. 
Void of Ideas, totally unconcerngd, and neceſiarily deſti- 
tute of Diſcernment, except in Point of Pleaſurcs and 
Dreſs ; Diverſion and Ceremony will be her only Buſine's, 
and the ſole Culture of her Mind. Her Shallowneſs and 
Inſignificancy will be evidenced in her Indifference for 
whatever is curious, and in her Fondneſs for every Ife. 
A ſerious Book ſhe yawns at the very Sight of: Ard 4 
Man who, inſtead of the common trifling Topics of Con- 
verſation, ſhould take it into his Head to talk rationally, 


would appear unto her like an Inhabitant of _—_ 
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World. All her Knowledge is confined within the narrow 
Circle of faſhionable Compliments and the little Rubrics 
of the Mode. She will not, for Inſtance, undertake com- 
ing down a Stair Caſe, or paſſing from one Room to ano- 
ther, without ſeeking ſome Arm to help her: Or, if ſhe 
{nds herſelf ſtrong enough to venture on this Journey, it 
will only be when ſhe is alone: But ſhe will always re- 
member in Company, that nothing is more vulgar than 
uſing one's Feet, or walking without Support. She gra- 
dually takes theſe ſublime Notions, and a thouſand others 
of equal Importance, for good Senſe; and the Omiſſion 
of the leaſt of them appears to her the total Subverſion of 
Reaſon, whilſt ſhe cooly lends her Ear to Diſcourſes offen- 
five to Virtue, or beſtows her Applauſe upon a Duel, ut- 
terly incompatible with the leaſt Senſe of Goodneſs or 
Humanity, 

The great Art of pleaſing (which ſhe is perpetually put 
in Mind of) takes up every Inſtant of her 'Time, and fills 
the whole Capacity of her Mind. Thus her beſt Days 
are thrown away in a continued Scene of Impertinence, 
and ſhe is deluded by one Amuſement or another from 
Morning to Night, Always intoxicated with the Love 
of herſelf, a downright Actreſs in a Play, who is defirous 
of no other Merit but that of meer Repreſentation, ſhe 
never will de natural nor judicious, nor capable of any 
kind of Government whatſoever. When ſhe leaves her 
Toilet or the Qaadrille Table, her Mind and Fingers re- 
main equally uſeleſs. An exceflive Repoſe at lait occa- 
fions a Stagnation of Humours, then a general Diſguſt for 
Food, then a Series of Maladies, then Courſes of Reme- 
dies ſtill more melancholy than the Illneſſes thetnſelves ; 
in ſhort-a thoufand different Vapours, which ſhe vainly 
fries to cute by Medicines; becaufe the greateſt Part of 
them are only het own miſerable Thoughts, Diſeaſes 
which Phyſic was never intended to cure. 

A long Imbecillity is the infallible Reſult of this frivo- 
lous Education, Nevertheleſs, we ſee a great many La- 
dies cured of it, when unforeſeen Accidents oblige them 
to think and make ufe of their Reaſon, But, fo long as 
theſe accidental Inſttuctions, which proves ſometimes effi- 
cacious by their Bitterneſs, do not take place, what can 


we expect from an Head full ef Raree-Shews, — 
an 
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and falſe Maxims ? If ſhe is naturally ſhallow, ſhe muſt 
needs be reduced to an eternal Silence or a mortifyin 
Dependency; or of en her Mouth to ſpeak of Things 
which ſhe knows but by Halves, or expreſſes in a ſlill 
worſe Manner. If ſhe is torn wich any tolerable Share of 
Wit; her Mind; for Want of Knowledge, that may em- 
ploy it, and Sentiments chat may — it] will exert 
all its Activity upon the Objects that ſurround her. She 
will always do it with more Fire and Danger, as the Fa- 
eility of that Exerciſe, or even the judiciouſieſs of her 
Satires, ſhall procure her greater encomiums. Her Huſ- 
band and Servants, her Neighbours, Relations, and beſt 
Fr ends, ſhall, by Turns, be the Object of her Criticiſms, 
Diſdair, Jealouſy, and malicious Reports. Judge what 
will happen "if this Kind of Wit is uſed to conceal or in- 
dulge ſome other Paſſions. OT 
Wat Difference between this impetuous Character, 
never regulated by Culture, and another who has been 
taught with equal Perſeverance and Mildneſs to entertain 
tne moſt ſublime Ideas of Religion, and the Neceflity of 
Employment. Altho' ſhe had but a moderate Share of 
Wit, it is not to be doubted but that having Sentiments, 
and che Art of buſying herſelf ſometimes with uſeful Em- 
ploy ments, ſometimes with reading goed Books, ſhe will 
hve happily, and be, honoured by all thoſe who have any 
manner of Relation'or Acquaintance with her, 

But let us come to the true Aim of Education, The 
ehief End and Purpoſe of, it is to enable a, young Lady to 
rule her own Conduct, and one Day or other to be capa- 
ble of ruling that of others. The Buſineſs is then to root 
in her Mind (doubtleſs with Chearfulneſstand Dexterity) 
ſuch ſtriking Principles as may be her Guide, and be ſol- 
lowed by her from inward Gonviction- Ta this firſt 
Taſte ſor what is ſolid and true, muſt needs be added the 
Exerciſe of thoſe Talents Which are to employ her Hands, 
and render her uſeful to the Family, and Society, Em- 
broidering, for her own Uſe, is an Employment which is 
no more than decent: But when it is done for the Poor, 
becomes a Work truly great and noble. | | 

Let us not indulge our own: Fondneſs with Regard to 

the Wit of our Children; and inſtead of chooting for 
them Occupations that require a- ſparkling Wit, and 


which 
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which muſt at laſt be given over, after much Time and 
Expence has been beſtowed upon them, in order to come 
back, perhaps too late, to what is of the utmoſt Neceſſity; 
et us previouſly make ſure of that eſſential Point: The 
bright Part may come afterwards, if it can. 

There is no Girl, tho' ever fo deſtitute of Parts, but is 
able to learn Hiſtory. - Recitals engage the Attention of 
Children, and the Facility, with which they gradually 
become capable of repeating tbem with tolerable Order, 
is the moſt agreeable and the ſureſt means we have at 
hand to range in their Mind a Moltitude of profitable 
Ideas, without Leſſons or Conſtraint. This Exerciſe, if 
it is but conſtant, accuſtoms them to a judicious Way of 
Thinking, and'gives them an eaſy Delivery. Nay, it is 
of ſtill greater Service to them. Religion, which is tte 
Source of all the ,moſt luminous Maxims, and of the moſt 
affecting Hopes, is alſo learnt hiſtorically. A young La- 
dy may then learn a Multitude of Facts that carry their 
Morality and Inſtruction along with them; and ſhe will 
eaſily acquire a competent Stock of Knowledge by on! 
retaining the Hiſtory of the Goſpel, and the Eſtabliſhment 
of the Church“. The Eloquence of it is level to any 
Capacity, and infuſes greater Light into every Mind, than 
all the Diſcourſes of Philoſophers combined together. Phi- 
loſophers diſpute, they tire and lead aſtray. The Goſpel 
pleaſes and inculcates as many Principles of good Con- 
duct, as there are Events mentioned in it: Becauſe Mat- 
ter of Fact is always intelligible and much fitter than a 
cold Leſſon to make usrel:ſh the Good which ought to be 
done, and abhor the Evil to be avoided. This is, in 
Reality, the only Book which can beſtow Underſtanding 
on all Men. It is the univerſal Logic; ſince none can 
poſſibly read it without either acquiring a greater Exact- 
neſs of Thoughts, or being invited to contract a greater 
Nectitode of Manners. 

We ought to add to the Hiſtory of the The Library of 
Four Evangeliſts, and of the Preaching of Chiliren. 
the Apoſtles, the Catechiſm of the Dioceſe ; becau'e the 
-Chriſtian Doctrine would reſemble a philoſophical Sect, if 
. We were indebted for it to our Reading only, and not to 


The Ads of the Apoſtles, . 
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the Legation of the Paſtor charged with the Care of 
teaching it. To this we may add the Catechiſm of the 
Abbe Fleury, the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament *, and 
the Manners of the Children r, a ſmall Book which con- 
tains the Spirit and Marrow of eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
duch ſhould be our young Lady's Library, which may 
ſuffice and exerciſe her many Years together, till the Be. 
nefit of it appearing ſenſibly, allows her to aſpire to ſome- 
thing more. | t to vid 
Next to this previous eſſential point, to which all the 
eſt muſt be ſubordinate, there is a ſecond, which com- 
monly is too much neglected, though I think it ought to 
be firſt in Rank after Religion, in Point of Education; [ 
mean the Art of calculating quick, and of writing a Letter 
readily in an eaſy Style. Without this twofold Help, we 
muſt not expect that a young Perſon, (whether ſhe lives 
in a Retreat or. in a married State) will ever be able to at- 
tempt the leaſt Government, or convey Order and Rule 
any where, ; 

The Talent of calculating has been denied to no body: 
'The moſt ſtupid Brains, or the moſt illiterate People in 
many Reſpects, yet ſucceed very well in this, and often 
better than People of much greater Sagacity ; provided 
the Exerciſe of it is frequent. The whole of this Affair 
2 on Patience, which is always crowned with Suc- 
ceſs. | 

It is much more difficult to bring a young Perſon, who 
has not a certain Turn of Mind, to the Point of writing 
a Letter with ſome Degree of Judgment and Regularity. 
The Spelling of the major Part of the living Languages, 
eſpecially that of the French, requires, it ſeems, the 
Knowledge of a great many Rules and Exceptions. One 
might be apt to think that the only Article of Spelling, 
requires a thorough Knowledge of our French Grammar; 
a very dry Study this for Children, and which but a few 
are improved by, ſince it givesa Diſguſt to the Generality 
of them. * 3 

It is the Difficulty itſelf of writing with Regularity, 
which ought to awaken our Attention upon the Means 0 
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peocuring to a young Lady this important Help, which 
enables her to avoid being im; ofed upon: to be of Ser- 
vice to others; or even to govern well. 

Firſt, I will take upon me to ſay, that altho' ſhe was 
born with the greateſt Share of Wit imaginable, a Means 
almoſt infallible to render her averſe to ſet Pen to Paper, 
or ridiculous in what ſhe writes, is to require or barely to 

ive her to underſtand that it is proper the ſhould be witcy 
in the little Letters ſhe will be deſired to write I had ra- 
ther begin by recommending to her not to have any Wit 
at all, and by making her very {en{ible, that we are more 
diſliked in Vroportion as we itrive more to con:ey Wit 
into our Letters; that a Lett-r is the Image or Subſtitute 
of Converſation ; that we muſt contract che Habit of writ- 
ing to abſent People as we ſpeak to thoſe who are preſent; 
of writing a Piece of News as we would tell it in Com- 
pany; of aſking a Favour; of giving thanks for a Pre- 
ſent; in ſhort, of ſaying every Thing withont AﬀeCtation 
or Study, and with the utmoſt Simplicity. 

Nor is it a mall Point gained to have accuſtomed young 
Children to be onaffeated, and to utterevery Thing in the 
moſt common Phraſe. This Method emboldens them, 
They daily become ſenſible that writing a Letter 1s no 
Witchcraft. They are never expoſed to Reproaches. All 
the Criticiſms run upon a few falſe Spellings, and the Cen- 
lure is never attended with rough Uſage, much leſs with 
injurious Words. 

In the true or imaginary Letters which the young Lady 
writes to her Couſin, to a Semſtreſs or a Merchant, to a 
Farmer, or if you will to the great Mogul, great Praiſes 
ſhall always be beſtowed upon Expreſſions that run ſmooth, 
and upon what is clear and uttered in the Manner in which 
every Body ſpeaks. But Delicacy and witty Turns ſhould 
not be praiſed upon any Account. You will perſuade 
ker that Writing is an eaſy Thing, if you applaud what 
colts her no Trouble or Meditation; and, by ſeemirg to 
take but very little Notice of brilliant Thoughts, you will 
avoid rendering her affected and preciſe. 

What we call Wit is never agreeable but when it flows 
as It were from the 'Fhing itfelf ;- it has no Merit 
when you are ableto diſtinguiſh it from Nature. Follow 
Nature then, But never hunt after Wit, Be fure you 
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write, your: Letters in an eaſy Manner. The Wit wil 
come of courſe, if there is any at Bottom : However, 
you'll always have as much as Need will require; and | 
myit needs add, that if you are deſirous to dreſs up Wit ſo 
as to ſet it off, you will do it chiefly by uſing the plainef 
Language, and that which ſwerves leaſt from the Turn of 
Converſation. 1 

There is a Means, which I boldly pronounce infallible, 
provided you keep faithfully to it, of enabling a Lady of 
ten or eleven Years old to write as naturally as ſhe { caks, 
It conſiſts in frequently recounting to her an hiſtorical 
Fact that pleaſes her, and then deſiring her to repeat it 
herſelf, and write it down immediately in the ſame Man- 
ner in which ſhe has juſt told it. She might rerhaps be 
puzzled if you began with tile Compoſition of Letters, of 
which ſhe muſt find the Parts and Connexion out of her 
own Head. But there is nothing to be found out here, 
The Fact is plain. She returns it you very orderly in her 
Narration. One fingle Step remains to be done, vis. 
writing it down. When ſhe is able to expreſs with ſome 
Freedom the Things recounted to her, it will be no grezt 
Taſk for her to write a ſhort Letter, of which you ſhall 
have told her the Contents once or twice over. 
In ogler, afterwards to improve theſe Beginnings, and 
connect more ſtrictly the Article of Spelling with the com- 
moneſt Objects in Life, and with the moſt uſual Turns of 
Language; a Year or more may be employed in writing 
ve frequently real or imaginary Le:ters to Perſons well 
known, and upon Subjects of which the Ideas are clear, 
of the utmoſt Simplicity, and quite familiar to the Writer. 
In a little Time ſhe will be always ready to write upon 
every Thing that concerns her, or even to do with a goo] 
Grace the little Commiſſions you may think fit to give 
her. She will be flattered with the Thoughts of becom- 
ing uſeful to thoſe of the Family that cannot write. Þut 
when her Father himſelf ſhall be pleaſed to employ ber, 
and make her his firſt Secretary, without any farther Trou- 
ble on his Side but that of telling her his Mind; which of 
the two, the Father or the Daughter, will then be molt 
delighted? Perhaps the former. Ihe Queſtion is not 
caſy to decide. 
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Her Spelling may poſſibly remain ſtill defective here 
and there, notwithſtanding a very great Facility in point 
of Style. The young Lady may in that Caſe, render her 
Writing very tolerable, or even near to Perfection, by. 
often copying the Inflexions of the Tenſes and Perſons 
which conſtitute w hat we call /e Conjugations of the Ve, br, 
out of a good French Grammar. But I never would puz- 
zle her Brains with a long Explication of the Rules of the 
Language, that might perkaps be above her Capacity, or 
give her a Diſguſt for any Kind of Reading 

This laſt Article will perhaps be the only Share our 
young Lady needs hare in Sciences. She will find in 
what ſhe knows of her Religion, in the uſual Preachin 
of the Goſpel, and in a few good Books of acknowledged 
Merit, a ſufficient Portion of Light to rule her own Con- 
duct by; ſhe will have, in her Arithmetic and Writing, 
Means ſufficient to <ftabliſh Order in her Family, to pro- 
cure the Eaſe and Satisfaction of her Huſband, to watch 
over the Behaviour of her Servants and Farmers ; in ſhort, 
to inſure to herſelf that general Regard, which are the 
natural Conſequences of Vigilance and regular Govern- 
ment. 

If ſhe has Wit, which muſt not be confounded, how- 
ever, with a certain flaſhy Vivacity, often deftitute of 
judgment and Underitarding, ſhe then is nnder the great- 
er Neceſiity of buſying her natural Readineſs and Saga- 
city, becauſe the Want of a ſufficient and ſuitable Food 
might cauſe her to launch into very dangerous Miſtakes. 
Belides, as it is a great Co:rqueſt to make a very ſhallow 
Brain arrive by Culture at a Degree of Capacity that will 
render the Perſon ſolid and fit for Society; it is likewiſe 
4 very great Satisfaction to a Father, who remarks many 
happy Diſpoſitions in his Daughter, when he has improved 
and encreaſed them by a judici us Choice of Employ- 
ments. 'T he great Talent of a Boy may become the Sup- 
fort of a whole Family: But a Girl of an exquiſite Diſ- 
yoition, ſeldom ſails to be the Delight and Comfort cf 
ul. A yourg Lady, who has Wit, will naturally and 
without Art, attract the Relations and Friends of the Fa- 
mily as well as Strangers to her. A beautiful Perſon fixes 
dae firſt Looks; but you will ſee every body inſenſibly 
«tracted by and gather about any uncommon Degree of 
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Good Senſe. A young Girl, or à Lady who has Wit ane 
an eaſy Manner of Expreſſion, is the Bond of the whole 
Family, not only becauſe her Converſation is both ſenſible 
and entertaining; but alſo becauſe good Advice, the Spi. 
rit of Concord, and ſweet Perſuaſion, will naturally Row 
from her Lips on every proper Occaſion. 

Shall we, in order to make her acquire this lovely iſ. 
poſition, that will cauſe every body to reſpe& and court 
her; ſhajl we, I ſay, begin by deſiring her to compole 
Latin Exereiſes for a long Series of Years together? Shall 
we, from the Study of Latin, lead her to that of Meta- 
phyſics and the Problems of the ſublimer Geometry: 
Do we imagine that we ſhall by this Means enable her to 
underſtand the gloomy Doctrine of tho(e; Vortices which 
cre the Principles. of all Things g or. the myſterious Mo— 
tions of the Planets, firſt drawn near to and;then removed 
{from cach other in immenſe. Vatuums, and Without the 
Aſſiſtance of any other Bodies appointed to puſh or ſepa- 
Tate them ? 

A young Lady might acquire all this Stock of Learn- 
ing, if it may be ſo called, and ſtill remain in the mof 
profound Darkneſs. It will expoſe her to the Danger of 
thinking her Keafon capable of being ſufficient to itſell, 


although it goes from one Abyſs of Obſcurity to the o- 


ther. The leaſt Inconvenience it may be attended with 
will be her finding nothing in it that can either make her 
more happy, cr abler to contribute to the Happinels of 
.cthers. Let us then ſpare her a tireſome Application, 
whi h, it is notorious from a Multitude of but too often 
repeated Inſtances, will never lead her to any thing oli, 
or fit to improve her excellent Parts. 

Let us, however, except from this Condemnation cf 
hard S.udies. that of the Latir of good Authors, and of 
the Prayers of the Church “*, which may, according to 
Circumtances and Situations, become the Support of her 
Mird, and be of great Uſe to her. If ſhe is under a 
Neccfity of learning that 7! ongue, ſhe muſt be taught i 
as] myſelf and many o hers have done with Succeſs. I. 
will be time enough to mention this when we come to the 
Stud es of Boys. 

* The Roman Catholics always pray in Latin, although there is 
Uardly one in ten tkat can underſtand it. 
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The chief Purpoſe of the Knowledge we endeavour to 
procure to a young Lady, that has a quick genius and a 
om Wit, is to render her ſolid without diminiſhing in 
ge lea her chearful Diſpoſition. We ſhould blame with 
a Juſtice, that Kind of Employment which would 
tender her unſociable and melancholy, and that which 
oye make her fickle or inſignificant. I know of but 

ne Study that will reunite all che Ad vantages which are 
me defireable, without any of the Inconveniences that 
mig: bu dreaded. This Study is only an Improvement 
of the foregoing, Which has ſerved for the firſt Culture of 
the Mind of the Child. It is Hiſtory again, but Hiſtory 
1:2-ned in a more extenſive and more particular Manner. 
Bat let not the Word Study by any Means terrify or alarm 
ue. 2 ſto- ys a Source of pleaſure, always greater as 

'vance farther into it. It is diy, Skeleton like, and 
„iht Charms in Epitomes oaly; bat there 13a Skill in 
avoiding too much Coneiſeneſs, as well as too great a Pro- 
lixity : And if this agrecable Study is properly regulated, 
a young Lady may very well learn her Religion thoroughly 
y it; ſhe may eaſily learn in it how to dive into the hu- 
nan Heart, and thence borrow the Views ani Sentiments 
hy will render her fit for every good Purpoſe. Hiſto 
may embelliſh her Mind and Converſation with a thouſand 
curious Strokes and Reflections; it may teach her how to 
pa and write her own Language correctly; it may, in 
ort, make her contract a quick Apprehenſion of Truth 
in every thing, and the utmoſt Aver ſion for whatever is 
lalſe, frivolous, or beyond her Sphere. 

This fo ufcful Study requires no more than a little Or- 
der and Perſeverance, It demands neither vaſt Applica. 
ton nor much Retirement, When a young Perſon ſhall 
be able to give a faithful Acconnt of the four or five little 
Books, of "which we compoſed the firſt Library of In- 
- * and 13 ſifficiently confirmed in the twofold Exer- 

(: of calculating and writing a Letter properly, from an 
E abit of never ofing any Apparatus about it; then indeed 
wit be the Time of laying the Foundations of tha: ſolid 
and entertaining Edifice, Hiſtory, 

ThisWork conſiſts in laying before the Eyes The firſt Ta-t 
oßthe young Pupil an intereſting well con- ef the Study 
22&cd Chain of all the memorable Eventsand © Hiftory. 
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important Revolutions that have happened through all 
Ages, from the very Beginning of the World down to our 
Time, together with an InſpeCtion of the ſeveral Places 
that have been the Scenes of them. This, properly, isan 
hiſtorical Geography, the firſt Advantage 
of which conſiſts in not making a long le- 
parate Study of all theſe Names of Places, 
which areinfinitely tedious whenranged in 
a String one after another, and as eaſily forgot as they are 
difticulily learned. This Method has another Advantage, 
equal or rather ſuperior to the former, and inſeparably an. 
nexed to it vg. that of connecting the Sight of the Places, 
upon the Map ſo ſtrifily with the Particulars of every cu- 
rious Matter of Fact, that the Thought of the one always 
refreſhes and ſtrengthens the Remembrance of the other, 
But the geographical Maps are liable to a great Inconve- 
nience. They puzzle the Imagination by a confuſed 
Liſt of Names of Objects, wherein the Mind cannot 
diltinguziſh that particular which ought actually to buſy 
it: And when it has at laſt found it out in the Croud, the 
Impreſſion of it is always weakened by the Sight of many 
others. There is then a Neceſſity to have or even pur- 
poſely to make Maps of every particular Country in 
which you expoſe no other Names and Objects but thoſe 
mentioned in the Part of Hiſtory you are come to, with- 
oat dazzling the Mind or Eye, by a Multitude of Names 
tht are Strangers to it, and of no immediate Uſe. 

This hiſtorical Geography ſhould begin then with ex- 
poling the Earth naked and void of all Names of Habi- 
tations, as being as yet without Inhabitants. In the Un- 
certainty we are in of the original Situation of the Sea, 
which ha viſibly changed its Place in a great many Parts 
of the Globe, we muli be contented with delineating upon 
the Globe the Bottom of the Per/ian Gulph,, and the 
Courſe of the Tygris and the Euphrates, there to place the 
earthly Paradiſe, between the Point where theſe two Ri- 
vers join, and the other Point where they ſeparate, in 
o der to diſcharge themſelves, one Eaſtward the other 
Weſtward, into the Perſian Gulph, over againſt the 
Iile of Pearls, The Geld of Arabia, the Pearls of Aa- 
tif, the Names of the Rivers, thoſe of the Nations that 


have inhabited the Banks of them ſince that Time, and 
many 
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many other Characteriſtics mentioned by Maſet, fix our 
Imagination, and aſſiſt us in thus finding again that River 
which ran through the Seat of Bliſs, and help us to diſco- 
ver the four Channels, which running from thence went 
by four different Names. 


There are no Events annexed to any known Places 


ſince Adam's Fall down to the Deluge. The Earth changes 
after this ſecond and memorable Epocha. It may be re- 
preſented next with its four chief Continents, and with its 
inland and outland Seas diſpoſed pretty nearly as we fee 
them at preſent, all the Monuments now extant concur- 
ring to ſhew us in the remoteſt Antiquity after the Flood, 
the ſame Seas, the ſame Rivers, the ſame Mountains, and 
the ſame Continents. We ſhall be contented hkewite 
with placing on this ſecond Earth, or on the Map of ia 
only, and at the Head of the River Tyzris, the Gordian 
Mountains, where Ncab's Ark reſted, the Plains of Shinar 


or Meſopotamia between the Tygris and Euphrates, and 


the Tower of Babel which the Deſcendents of Nah 
built in order to have it in View at a great Di) ance in a 
flat Country, and to make it a Sign * of reſembling, from 
the Deſire they had of never parting with each other, not- 
withſtanling the need they ſtood in of extending, that 
they might be ſupplied with Proviſion. A third Map 
ſhould be called tha: of the Di/per/ion, and will ſhew the 
Family of Shem in Aſia, that of Faphet in Earope, and 
in the North of Ala, whence it extends as far as America 
through Tartary and Greenland; and laſtly, that of Cham, 
_ extends from Cyu/;/!an quite to the Bottom of 
Vica. 

In the following Maps the Buſineſs ſhall be to delineate 
Cilin&ly, and almoſt ſolely, the local Hiſtory of the Peo- 
pie of God, from Abralam down to the taking of Fer a- 
/alem under Veſpafian. Nor are any of the adjacent 
Countries to appear there, but in order to fix the Limits 
of each Reſidence. There ought then to be ſeen, . 4- 
braham*s Journies ; 2. The Situation of the Nations de- 
ſcended from him, Iſhmaalites, Idumeans, Iſraelites, Ma- 
dianites, Sc. z. The Travels of Mies and Fojhua ; 4. 
Ihe dividing of the Land of Promiie, and the Situation 
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of the Tribes; 5. The Conqueſts of David; 6. The 
Voyages of the Fleets of Solomon and Fr ſathat; 7. Ihe 
Diviſions of the Kingdoms of Juda and I/rae/; 8. The 
Ruin of the Kingdom of S:»:aria by the Riſe and Suc— 
ceſs of the 4ſfyrians; 9. The Captivity of the Jabs in 
Babylon, and their being releaſed under Cyrus; 10. The 
Colonies of the Jeavs; 11. Their Diſperfion, their after. 
Expulſions, and various Reſidences, till thoſe Times, 
when they ſhall acknowledge the Saviour whom they 
have rejected. 

It would be very proper and uſeful inſe- 
Farably to annex a Date to all important 
Events and Matters of Fact. But although 
I wifh that were done, I am very far from 
deſiring to puzzle the Mind of a young Lady with ite 
idle Diſputes about antient Chronology. The Learned 
themſelves ought hardly to beſtow any long Time upcn 
them. The Holy Ghoſt, who has introduced Order in 
the Hiſtory of the People of God, by means of the 
Dates, did not think fit to indulge the Vanity cf Pre- 
ciſeneſs. He informs us that ſuch and ſuch Patriarchs and 
famous Perſonages have lived or reigned, one Co, the o- 
ther c9; one 7c, the other 120 Yea:s: But he does not 
tell us if it was (o Years and eight Days; 59 Years ard 
fix Weeks; co Years and fix Months; all which 2ddi- 
tions being ſummor.cd up would at laſt accumulate a great 
many Years over and above the Whole of the principal 
Sums, and thus throw upon the Pretenſions of Chrono'ogy 
an Uncertainty that renders them uſeleſs, and impoſſible 
to be determined. But the undiſputed Dates help Orcer, 
and fix the Memory. | 

Another Means, very fit to facilitate the Rememb:ance 


The mederate 
Ule of Chrono- 
logy. 


of the Times, would be to take the Birth of our Saviour 


as a common Point at which all Numerations ſhould begin; 
fo that as we now reckon after the B rth of CA al: the 
Events poſterior to it, one might reckon the foregoing by 
the Number of the Yeats by which they are diſtant from 
his coming into the World. Fhus, inſtead of plac'ng the 
Journey of Aralam in ſuch or ſuch Year of the Word, 
or of the Julian Period, which is either uncertain, of 3 
very ſuperfluous Piece of Erudition, I had rather ſay, the 


Vocation of Abraham happens about Nineteen aa 
ears 
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Vears before the Birth of our Saviour; becauſe this Ca'- 
culation is pretty near certain, and awakens an Idea which 
the Mind ſeizes more eaſily when Chri7 is made the 
Cen're of all. | 

Aſter this firſt Sketch of the ſacred H iſtory, which I 
ſuppole to be made with Care, the profane Hiſtory ſhall 
be treated in the ſame Manner, by ſhewing upon a Map of 
antient Ma the great Kingdoms of hig, Media, Bu- 
by'on, and Perfia. Nor ſhould we forget to point out the 
chief Phenician Colonies along and about the M:diter: a- 
nean. They ſhould point out with Dots the Voyage to 
Tarſiſh or Andalrfia, that was made ſometimes through 
the Mediterranean, ſometimes through the Red Sea, on 
which the Phu cians had a Port or Stable, and whence 
they went to Haln, ſurrounding 4Ficr, and making im- 
menſe Profits by their Exchanges on theſe Parba: ian 
Coalts. Some Idea ſhould be given of antient Greece and 
all the Mediterrancan, by Means of the Voyages of U, 
Aineas, and Telemachus, not over:ooking the Beauty of 
the Epi/ozes 3 and taking notice of the whole being fabu- 
lous. Nothing is more ſlippery than the Knowledge of 
Places. But we forget thoſe where the Mind has been 
ſtrongly affected Ly the Marvellous, cr by Noveltice. 
You mult then continue to pick out in Hiſtory ſuch Expe- 
citions where Voz ages are :ecounted with all Particulars, 
and attended with Circumiances that render ſeveral Places 
remarkable: Such are the Voyages of Cyrus, Camby/er, 
Aerxes, Al. xanaer, Agatlocles, Hans ital, Scipin, Julius 
Caſar, Trajan, Conſtantine, Julian, Charlemaicn, ard 
Temarlane, A ſing'e Example will juſtify the Uſe- 
fulneſs of this Method. After the Expediiins of A. 
lexander among the Tr ba/lian; and HIh;rians, we fee him 
arrive at Thebes in Beotic, which he ranſacks on its re- 
fuſing to enter into the Confederacy of the Grecian Re- 
publics zgainſt Pen. Thence he marches towards the 
11] ſpent, croſſes it, and arrives at the River Grenicus. 
He proceeds into Jonia and Cecil a, and goes to far Tyre, 
Ca, ard Fernſal, m, and thence reaches Eg t, Lit ja, and 
the Ammon ian Sande, whence he comes back into Ee ft 
to lay the Foundations of Aerandtis. Then he pocs 
beyond the Tjzris in Search cf Darius; he meets him in 
the Plain of Abella, makes him fly to Media, croſſes the 
| D 4 Eaſt, 
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Eaſt, then turns about and make Southward towards the 
2 Ocean, then comes to Babylon, and there at laſt 
ies. 

Take away the geographical Part from all theſe Events, 
and you no longer know where 'Things come to paſs, 
Yon no longer ſee the Chain or Reaſons of them. You 
cannot comprehend, without that Help, why the King of 
Maced nia is ſo long in ſubduing Syria and Egypt, inſtead 
of going firſt of all towards the Tigris in Search of his 
Enemy. Hiſtorians obſerve, indeed, that if Alexander had 
engaged into the Heart of i, leaving behind him the 
Ports of the Medi errantan that were in the Power of 
Darius, Fleets might have come out of them, capable of 
ravaging all Greice and Macedonia: But this Motive can 
never become ſenſible, and affect the Mind, but from an 
Inſpection into the Places, and the Diſpoſition of them. 

Take likewiſe the hiſtorical Part away from Geography, 
and attempt to retain by Heart the Order of the Places, 
without the Help of a Journal or an Hiflory fit to fix your 
Mind upon, and make it follow an Adventurer, or a Con- 
queror, by thinking of the Intereſt and Motives that make 
him quit one Place and lead him on to another: Then, 
indeed, will the Situation of Tyre, or Alexanaria, lip as 
quickly out of your Mind as that of Lo» jumeau or Noijy le 
JE 

The Idea of a memorable Event or a remarkable Sin- 
gularity, connected with each Pauſe in the crofling of a 
long Country, is an agreeable Concatenation of the Whole, 
that conveys Order into the Memory. Nay, the very 
Flaces which you know not as yet, and which have been 
purpoſely: omitted in the Maps to avoid Confuſion, be- 
come as eaſy to be laid hold of and retained as the reſt, as 
ſcon as you are, acquainted that they are in the Neigh- 
bourhood of ſuch or ſuch other Places as are alieady 
known to you. | | 

Thus you may, according to Neceſſity and the Quick- 
neſs of Apprehenſion of your young Pupil, connect the 
Places and Facts of the Hiftories of Grecce and Rome, of 
the Goths, of France and Lombaray, of the Saracens and 
the Normans, I] am afraid there will hardly be ſo much 
Condeicenſion as to inform her of the Events of the middle 

* Two inGgnificant Villages in France. 


Age. 
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Age. Nevertheleſs, what greater Pleaſure or Profit can 
there be in reading the Rambles of Sertorius than thoie 
of the Normans, and this Eſtabliſhment is in Holſtein, 
Neuſtrin, lower Traly and England? Can any thing 
be more fit to affect and gi-e her a Concern than the ho- 
nourable Marriage and great Character of Rollo, who of 
a Pyrate became an admirable Pol tician, or the Con- 
cu {ts an]! wiſe Laws of R-ger in Sicily, and thoſe of 
NMlliam in Enzland ? What a World of new Amuſements 
ſhe will find in the Diſcoveries or Yafquo di Gama in the 
E I die ; or of Ch iflopher Calumbus in America, and in 
all he modern Eſtabliſhments of our European Companies 
upon the belt Coaſts of the remoteſt Continents ? 

Ins hiltorival Geography, well ranged in the Head of 
a young Lady by a & Iful Maſter will ſoon become a 
Key to her wh reby to Rudy Hiſtory, and even Geo- 
graphy, by herſelf, in a more extenſive manner, She now 
had herſelf again every where; ſhe knows where every 
Event comes to paſs, and is delighted in perceiving the 
Conne ion of the Places with the Occurrences. She is 
ab e now to do without a Maſter, to frame a Body of 
Hiſtory co herſelf, and to commit it to Paper in her own 
Hand writing, 

In rea ling the Tranſlations of the an- 
tient Authors, and the excellent Hiilories Ihe fecond Part 
Ps —_— * 5 of theStudy of H. 
we have, ſhe will nd, that altho' her g %, ich 0 
Teachers have ſet of the Charms of Hi- fads in writing it 
ſtory ig her Eyes by an endleſs Chain of one's ſelf. 
entectaining Novelties, yet are they not 
the principal Beauty of it; that tne Marrow of this in- 
chanting Study conſiſts in the Knowledge of Men and of 
the human Heart, and in the Reflections which every 
Event raiſes in the Mind, whilit the Author is himſelf 
making none; that we mult needs fee the Events, at- 
tended with all their Circumiances, to be able to judge of 
the Motives, to be ſenlibie whether proper Meaſures have 
or have not been taken, in ſhort, to difcern every Cha- 
racteriſtic that render each Action b'ameable or praiſe- 
worthy, She will find out very well at laſt, that her 
Maſters have hitherto avoided inſiſting upon all theſe Re- 
llections with her, for fear of weakening her Attention; 
that all they have had in View was to ilir up her Cariofity 
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and ſhew her the Way; but that it is now time ſhe ſhould 
do without the Help of others, and be ſenſible of her own 
Capacity. 

Here are the Books from which ſhe may borrow the 
Materials of Hiſtory, which it is very deſirable ſhe might 
compoſe herſe!f, if the has a Mind to acquire a permanent 
Knowledge, and a Readineſs that will render her capable 
of every thing. 

1, The Work of ſix Days. 2. The Hiſtory of the Old 
Teſtament, with Reflections“. 3. The Explanations of 
the Books of Kings . 4. The Hiſtory of the Jeww:, by 
Humphrey Prideaux I, a Work ſomewhat heavy, but exact 
and judicious. 5. The Life of F-/us Chrift, by Mr. /: 
Torneux. 6. Mr. Boſſuet's Diſcourſe on Univerſal i- 
ftory. 7. And laſtly, The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory by M. 
Ficus y. 

It is the Practice to diate a few Abſtracts of theſe 
H iſto ies to young Ladies, and to make them learn them 
by Heart. They ſometimes make a great Figure by this 
ſhewy Method, although their real Progreſs amounts to 
but very little. Let us here overlook falie tranſitory Bril- 
Hhancies ; and when a young Lady ſhews a great Read ness 
of Wit, let us help her to make ſure of the Solid, which 
will infallibly be attended with many Charms. That Solid 
conſiſts in thinking with judgment, and in delivering one 5 
ſe fin an eaſy and graceful manner both by Word of Mouth 
ard in Writing. Now this deſirable Habit can n-ver be 
acquired by any more fimple and more fruitful Method 
than that of reading a Piece of Hiſtory, of repeating i: 
vi woe to one's ſelf, or giving an Account of it to 
ſome- body elſe, to write it cown immediately. 

Doubtleſs this Fxerciſe will be more profitab'e and 
briſker, if it is done at firſt (as well as that of a critical 
Accuracy in point of Geography) under the Direction of 3 
1adicious Maſter, that may point out the Faults com- 
mitted againſt hiſtorical Exactneſs, or againſt the Rules 0! 
Language or Orthography. The greateſt Encouragement 
that can be given to a young Lady, who thus takes upon 


* Three Vol. 12®, Paris, at Deſaint's, 

T Six Vo'. 120, Paris, at Babuty's. 

Seven Vol. 12, the Edition of P, De Tourn mine, Parl. at Ca- 
relle, . 
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her to write Hiſtory, is to-applaud the Nicety of her 
judgment, in having ſuppreſſed the Detail of certain 
Particulars of little or no Uſe; in having carefully in- 
fifled either upon a noble generous Sentiment, or upon 
ſome enormous Piece of Injuſtice; and in having expreſſed 
much Senſibility for a lively intereſting Picture. The 
Time will ſoon come when a Couple of Friends, two 
Siſters, for Inſtance, by mutual'y communicating their 
reſpettive Performances to each other, ſhall ſtand in Lieu 
of a Maſter one to another. The Sacred Hiſtory, borrow- 
ed from Books fo well wrote as thoſe I have juſt men- 
tioned, and carried oa in this Manner either in the Soli- 
tude of a Cloſet, or among young Ladies, from a long 
Habit of ſpeaking coherently and of writing correct y, 
muſt needs become at laſt the School of Morals, Elo- 
quence, and good Taſte to every one of them. The real 
Benefit accruing from thence to them does not conſiſt in 


regiltering exactly a long Chain of Events in their Me- 
mery; they even may happen to forget many of them, 


nor is that of any great Conſequence, The true Advantage 
of this Method is, that it muſt inſenſibly, and from an in- 
d.lible Impreſſion, give a happy Tarn to both the Mind and 
the Style. 1 5 | 

If, next to this, the Ladies have a Mind to improve 
themſelves in the Knowledge of profane Hiſtory, we are 
ſul very well provided with Books for that Purpoſe. 
They may, in particular, fix upon the Works of the 
Abbe de Vertot, fc. Theſe have the pureſt as well as the 
molt unaffected Style. 
If you add to theſe Books the excellent Tranſlations of 
the Greek and Latin Hiſtorians, that have been made pur- 
poſely for the Aſſiſtance of the Ladies, they will often be 
Hopt by ſeveral Alluſions made ſometimes to the Cuſtoms 
of Antiquity, and ſometimes to the Gods or Religious Ce- 
remonies of the Heathens. 'They may tind a great many 
Helps for the clearing of what relates to the priacipal Cu- 
toms, in Mr. Rollins Antient Hiſtory. But he has not 
taken in all, Time will rerhaps procure us, upon ſo 
victul a Subject, ſome Work that will be ſufficient, with 
out being prolix. 
The Study of Hiſtory is not the only Point The Study of 
1 Which the Ladies will want ſome Know- Fable. | 
Þ 6 ledge 
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ledge of Fable. You can hardly do without it if you would 
undertake the Subject of a great many Pictures, and read 
currently the fineſt Works of Literature. The Ladies may 
make Uſe of a Book which has been made with this two- 
fold \'iew: I mean the {mail D:#tionery of Fable *. 

The Mind, once formed, is able to diſcern the Empti— 
neſs of fabulous Recitals. But ſetting out from that 
Point would have been dangerous in the tendereſt Infancy: 
It would have been of very dangerous Conſequence to fill 
with ſuch frivolous Tales a Mind perfectiy new, into 


which no Kind of Truth has as yet been conveyed with 


any Order. It is a common Thing, however, to make 
the S:cred Hiſtory and the Metamorphoſes go hard in 
hand, and the ſame Pace; ſo that a young Perſon is n:oved 
at lealt as much by the Recna] of the Diſmal Fate of 
Phaitan's Siſters, as by that of Jauc ready to be ſacrificed, 
and ſpeaks as ſeriouſly of the God Jupiter, as ſhe does of 
the God of Ab, aham. 

Wen ſhe ſhall have acquired right Notions of Re- 
ligion and contracted a Liking to Truth, it will be Time 
then to ſh:w her the pitiful Objects which the Heathen 
Religion ran upon. An Air of Ridicule muſt be carefully 
given to both tue Perſons and Facts, that theſe Reverics 
may not work upon the Imagination, and ftrike it with 
too ſtrong Images. To inſiſt conſtantly upon the Abſurdity 
of the Marvellous, will ſuffice toweakenthe Impreſſion of it. 

Beitow.ng many Years together upon uch Puerilities, 
is laviſhing of Time and perfectly proſtituting Re ſon. 
dach a miſerable Study can never be diſpatched with too 
much Hate, But, in the Neceſſi y we are under of having 
tome Notion of it, we may eaſily have it out of the Way, 
and range it in the Memory very orderly in two Months 
Iime by having it learned as it were in Pictures. The 
Method meant is the foHowing 

= You begin by dividing the higher and 
Beer ns inferior Gods into feveial Claſſes; and (0 

; their reſpective Provinces you add certain 
Att:ibutes and Adventures peculiar to each of them. 
Jupiter wears a Scepter or a Thunder-Bolt, Neptune 2 
'1rident, Mercury a Wand or Caduceus, and fo of the 
reſt, Juno is known by her Peacock, Venus by the Doves 

* Paris, at Deſaint's, Rue St. Jean de Beauvais. * 
tt 
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that draw her Chariot, Diara by her Half- moon, or her 
Dog. Vulcan by his Pincers, and AÆAſculntius by his 
Serpent. Theſe I call their Attributes or Characteriſtics. 
behdes the Attributes, they may likewiſe he diſtinguiſhed by 
ſuch and ſuch Adventures which have happened to them. 

When the Whole has been old ſucceſſively to the young 
Lady, and repeated by her only by Word of Mouth and 
without writing, you reſume every incividual Adventure, 
in order to make a Picture of them, without naming the 
Perſonages. You begin, by deſiring her to imagine a 
City, a Port, the See, a public Ptace, or any other Scene 
which is to make the Ground of the Picture. Then you 
defire her to conceive that ſuch or tuch Perfonages are 
placed there in ſuch or ſuch Attitudes, tranſported with 
ſach or ſuch Paſſions, and beginning or finiſhing ſuch or 
ſuch an Action. And then ſhe is io gueſs the Things 
which you painted verbally, and to give an Account of 
the Whole. 

Tell me, you will ſay to her, the Meaning of a Picture 
which has been mentioned to you? It offers to the Eye a 
large Hall, richly adorned ; Lamps hung to the Cie'ing; a 
King ſitting at Table, who ſeems to look with Horror upon 
a Diſh that has been ſerved up to him ; and finally, one of 
theGueſts whoriſes and has a Wolf's Head on his Shoulders. 

What is the Meaning of a Picture where you ſee a God- 
dels arriving in a Chariot drawn by two Peacocks, into 
an obſcure Grotto, where ſhe is received by a King, who 
ſtcetches out his Sceptre towards the Multitude of fly ing 
bloated Faces, that have a ſeditious Look? 

What is the Meaning of another Pictu e where you ſee 
upon the Sea-ſhore three Figures half Women and half 
Fiſhes, which ſeem to invite a Man to come to them who 
is tied to the Maſt of a Ship they ſee going by? 

By thus aſking ſeveral Times over the Name of all thefe 
P. Ctures, you will ſpare yourſelf the Trouble of dictating 
or giving any thing to read upon that Subject. So that no- 
thing will enter into the Mind of your Pupil, but what you 
deſire ſhould be admitted there; whereas a Book ſays «f- 
ten more than ſhe needs to learn, But, in this, a Regard 1s 
had to ſomething ſtill more precious than Timeand Reaſon. 

This Method being very expeditious and much adapted 
to the Inclinations, 1 will not ſay of Children but of 


young 
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young People; it may be employed to f:X more ſtrong]; 
in the Imagination, and to recall in an ageeable manner 
the fineſt Strokes of Antiquity. A young Lady who is no 
Stranger to ſacred and profane Hiſtory, will not only an- 
ſwer categorically to ſuch Queſtions, but ſhe will alſo be 
ready at any Time herſelf ro make Pictures of the ſame 
Kind, and propoſe the Explanation of them to ſome 
Friend or Relation of her own, For Inſtance, what cn a 
Picture al:ude to that repreſents a Camp in which the Sol- 
diers kill or ſuffocate one another confuſedly runring a- 
way, the Circuit of which is ſurrounded with a {mall 
Namber of Soldiers who carry a Lamp in their left Hand, 
and in their right a Trumpet which they ſound ? What 
Event would be repreſented in a Picture where you ſhould 
paint a Mountainthe Declivities of which ſhould becovered 
with Vines, with a Multitude of Oxen every where dif- 
perſed among thoſe Vines, and carrying on their Horns 
burning Torches that ſhould in the Darkneſs of the Night 
throw a little Light on the neighbouring Places : Adding 
to this two Armies, one of which flies to the lop f 
the Mountain in grcat Diſorder, yhilſt the other 1: per- 
fectly eaſy in the Valley, where are ſeen at great Diſtances 
a few burning Torches, and ſome Soldiers having their 
Helmets or, and burſting with Laughter. | 
But this Exerciſe, which aims at adorning the Memory 
or amufing us after our Work, ought always to be a mere 
Diverſion. Our Labour and Praiſes muſt be conſtantly 
reſerved for the Acquiſition of a ſound Judgment and an 
eaſy S yle; and ſtill more for a nice Diſcernment of the 
real Beauties of Virtue. 

Taſte thus acquired by an Habit of repeating and writ- 
ing down Hiſtory, will not be long confined within the 
Knowledge of bare Matters of Fact. That. Taſte once. 
ob'ained will become the beſt and ſureſt of Maſters. It 
will infallib!y lead a ſenfible young Lady who has a true 
Idea of the Charms of a beautiful Compoſition ſo far as 
to take Notice of the chief Rules of Eloquence and Foe- 
try, in crder to enjoy and reliſh the beſt Writings of that 
Kind. She will be ſure to read the elegant Tranſlations 
a Lady has given us of Hemer, Poems, and the Tranſla- 
tion Mr. De Segrais has made in Verſe of Virgil's Works. 
What Beautics will ſhe not find in the Tranſlations of the 
great 
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great Hiſtorian of Greece and Italy; Imitators almoſt as 
moving as the Poets and Painters themſelves. 

Curioſity, when it has been well directed, will never 
remain idle, and is always ready to turn the beſt Way, lt 
will almoſt undoubtedly perſuade our young Lady to take 
Notice of the fineſt Particulars of natural Hiſtory, a Work 
as fit to make us adore Providence in every Thing, as it 
js fit to inform us of our true Riches. 

By little and little, ſhe will find in our Language other 
Treaſures incomparably more valuable than thoſe I have 
juſt mentioned : 1 mean thoſe exquiſite pious Books which 
are written with equal Nobleneſs and Solidity, a Kind of 
Works, in which our French Authors are reputed inferior 
to no other Nation whatever. Nor are we entitled to ſay 
more in our own Praiſe. | 

Such are the Effects and Prerogative of the Study of 
Hiſtory. It never ſatiates, but breeds in the Mind a ſin- 
cere Love for Truth: which Point once obtained, you 
may confidently leave the reſt to that excellent Paſſion, and 
give it over to its own Conduct. Whereas, if you begin 
by loading Minds as yet tender, with Morals, Maxime 
and Forms, and, what is ſtill worſe, with Abſtractions 
and Diſputes, they only feel the Weight of their Taſk, 
and are ever wiſhing for the End of an Exerciſe that 
ſhocks them. Inſpire your Diſciple with a Deſire of 
k1.owing all uſeſul Truths, but never ſhew any Parts to 
them but the agreeable one. Keep therefore to what is 
hiſtorical ; it is the Seed of ail Morality ; and I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that if you thus leave that Morality in 
Embryo, it will come forth at the Time of its Maturity 
without your taking the leaſt Trouble about it. 

When you ſhall by Degrees have added to the firſt 
Oolture of the Mind, the frequent Practice of all the 
Works relating to Tapiſtry, Embroidery, Cloathes, Li- 
nen, and Pieces of Furniture; the Habit of improving the 
Mind will become ſo very lively and predominant, that 
whenever three or four good Friends meet together to 
work in Company, ſome making themſelves a Piece of 
Furniture, others ſewing for the Poor, it is almoſt certain 
tat one of them will read to the reſt, and will not leave 
eff but to give room for Reflections ſtill more profit ble 
an the LeQure itſelf. 


Manuat 


Were he a Gameſter, a Prod; 
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Manual Work, ſo very commendable for its intrinſick 
Merit; and ſo neceſſary to the Ladies to rid them of an 
Inadtion equally inſipid and pernicious, has another d— 
vantage in 1t which they ought to value much. Manual 
Work is a Cloak to their Science. It conceals their Love 
of reading; a very harmleſs Paſſion indeed; but which 
loſes its Merit, and aſſumes, | know not why, a certain 
Air of Ridicu'e, the moment a Lady lets it be perceived, 
She never runs that Riſk ſo long as her Fingers are em- 
ployed: Whereas a Lad) is as much diſgraced by her be- 
ing a ſtranger to monual Exerciſes as if ſhe ſhould write 
upon her Door, Gaming o. Lea» ning performed here, 

The ſame Prudence, which ob iges a Lady to conceal 
from the Sight of othe-s chat Paſſion for reading which is a 
Source of Light and Comfort to her, obliges her ſo much 
the more to baniſh a! Partiality, Malice, Expoſtula— 
tion in point of pious Controverſies. She is tenderly fond 
of her Religion. She nds it cleatly unfulded and void 

f Diſpute in the Deciſions and Symbols of i! e Church, in 
the Golpel, in the common preaching of her Faſtors, and 
in a Croud of inſtructive Works which the general Autho- 
rity and Eſteem have pointed out to her. With Help fo 
very extenſive and ſure as theſe are, ſhe practiſes her Re- 
ligion in the humbleſt Silence. She criticiſes not on either 
the Paſtors or Men of other Conditions, becauſe ſhe has no 
Nl iſſion to at empt their Reformation. She remains ſilent 
upon what ſhe anderſtands uot, an even upon what ſhe 
does underſtand. Her Eyes are open dn upon her own 
Conduct, becauſe ſhe is perſuaded hat a m ld and d-cent 
Beha, iour, which, in Keyard to Society, is a Woman's 
beſt Quality, is never perfect but when univerſal and un- 
alterable 

T his ſtedfaſt Tafte of hers will main ain her whole Fa- 
mily in Peace, and be the Happincts of her Huſband. 
al, or even an Athciit, yet 


07 

will fa. be beloved and reſpected by hm. One might 
almoſt affirm, that he ſnall be her Co queſt at laſt, and 
himſelf be reclaimed to his Duty and the Goſpel, b, her 
conſtant Attention in never mentioning them to him in 
Words favouring ever ſo little of Malice or R-proach. 
A perſevering Virtue, which is never troubleſome, is the 
moſt eficacivus of all Lectures. Now, if this folid J alte 
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is ſo great a Reſource in the Crofles that happen in Society; 
what Treaſure will it be for her who carries it to a Re- 
treat“. | 

Lee us now come to the other Educa- The Education 
tion: We ſhall refer it, as we did that f Boys. | 
of Girls, to two general Plans, which in Reality are the 
two common Methods, though with ſome more or leſs 
Variety in each, 

We ſhall, according to the firſt Plan pro- The ſuperficial 
poſe to make what is called an agreeable Hucation. 
Man. 1 fee that this is the Deſire of a great many, and 
even that all the Cares and Efforts of many who ſeem to 
ſpeak in another Strain do nevertheleſs aim at and tend 
to the ſame Point. Let us ſee how they go abour it, and 
what this agreeable Man, commonly ſo eſteemed in the 
World, muſt be. We ſhall next paſs on to the other Plan 
according to which a Man may be agreeable :o the whole 
Body of Society, without having ever been taken up with 
the Thoughts of Pleaſing. 

Firſt, it is the Cuſtom to lead a Child though the beat- 
en Road of the common Studies, and make him roll ſue- 
ceſhvely from one Claſs to another. Much Benefit reſults 
from this Cuſtom. It rids the Parents of a troubleſome 
Infancy, It may be ſaid, however, that they have fol- 
I:wed the Mode, and done all that was requiſite. They 
WII alledge beſides, that public Education is a Means of, 
pro:uring a young Man Acquaintance, which may 1a 
Time prove very uſeful. Not thatthey wiſh him, in the 
lealt, to be provided with any Greek or Latin, or with any 
Piety or Rule of Conduct. What would all that ſignify in 
the Beau Mende? There is another Set of Things indeed 
to be learned there. But, it is not improper a young Man 
ſhould kaow how to write a Billet, that he ſhould have 
ſome Notion of Hiſtory, and above all to know the Gods 
ard Goddeſſes of all Ranks, their wonderful Adventures 
and Metamorphoſes ; in ſhort, that he ſhould have the 
Fable at his Fingers Ends. Fable adorns the Mind: It 
luppiies the Embelliſhments of our Gardens and Apart- 
ments z It is infeparably connected with Mufic and Paint- 
my: Who can be without it, not only, at public Diver- 
ſons, but in the Commerce of the World? Every Thing 
l. ud have ics Purpoſe. 


The Author means a Nunn-ry, With 


and has Notions of no Kind of Duty, will raife againſt 
him the Fxclamations-of all who have to do with him. 
Delays, Shuflings, Vagar.es, Frauds, and even open In- 
juſtice ſhall be laid to nis Cha- ge by Turns, becauſe his 
Actions never proceed from a Deſire of doing good, ard 
of being approved by the Searcher of all Heart . He wi. 


cf the Art of 
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With theſe high Conſiderations concerning Education, 
a polite Reception is at firſt granted to the Perſon charged 
with the Beginnings of it at Home; which being over "he 
is afterwards received, when he appcars again, with that 
Air of Indifference which is commonly uſed with a do- 
meſtie Animal, who comes ſilent into a Room, makes 2 
Demonſtration of Civility without being taken notice of, 
and then leaves it in the ſame inſignif cant Manner. \ 
few good Words, however, may poffibly be ſaid of him, 
if the Child be witty ; but he will be condemned un heard 
and without Benefit of Clergy, if he happens to be a 
Block-head. 

The Time of Study being expired (for it is the Time, 
not the Progreſs, that is to govern all) the young Mans 
put forward into the World: They even procure him a 
Po: and a Name, but without ſcaring him with one 

Thought of the Functions annexed to it. They let him 
fee, on the contrary, that there are ſuch and ſuch Mears 
to make up for his diſcharging of them, and Methods or 
diſpenſing wi.h all confining Duties, All he wants o 


know is how to go about it, how to ſave Appearances by 


aſſuming to himlelf the Merit of the Talents of Under- 
lings: So that the whole degenerates into a Farce. Ile 


Point chiefly recommended to him, the capital Point is the 


Art of pleaſing. Do but pleaſe. fay they, and you are 
ſure of Succeis, whatever elſe you may do. 
'Tis true a Man who is neither laborious nor in ſu uded, 


* 


nevertheleſs be cried up, have a Reputation, and mabe 


ſome Figure in the World, provided he knows how to 
Pleaſe 


| The Art of Pleaſing, which is almoſt the 
The Prigciples gply important Affair in the World, ſince 
it ftands in Lieu of Merit, Talents, and 
Virtue, may be reduced to certain general 


Methods, which are the Sources as it were from whence 


ail Charms and Graces ſpring. 


Next 
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Next to Complaiſance which is the Soul | 
of this Art, and which makes the Deſires Pliantneſs. 
of thoſe it would court the Standard Mea- 
ſure of all its Obligations; the two Means which are meſt 
generally to the liking of the World are Gaming and a 
genteel Gallant Air. 

1. One of the firſt Obligations of an a- Gaming. 
greeable Man is to play high and know 
how to loſe his Money with a calm and eaſy Countenance. 
The fair Player 1s a kind of Hero always ready to oblige 
others and do whatever they pleaſe. He is an eaſy Fhi- 
lolopher, whom you will always find the ſame in all Situa- 
tions. He, with a ſeeming Indifference, gathers up the 
Money he wins, and pays his Loſings with a ſmiling Face. 
Rage is often at the Bottom of his Heart. But a conſtant 
Serenity dwells in his Forehead. Every one admires his 
even Temper and extols his Diſintereſtedneſs. Tis true, 
this apparent Equanimity does not hinder his Blood from 
riſing, nor black Melancholy from diſcompoſing his Hu- 
mour, nor the generous Hero from dying in Miſery. 

But, before he comes to be in Deſpair, or under th 
diſmal Neceſſity of hiding his decaying Circumſtances in 
a retired Place; he for a while enjoys the firſt Sweets at- 
tending his Way of Life. Gaming procures him Admit- 
tance, and gives him Hopes of much Protection. There 
are Times when the Conſtancy of Fortune, in loading hun 
with Bleſſings, ſtrikes deeply into his Mind the flaitering 
Opinion, that he was born under a lucky Planet, A few 
tranſitory ill Succeſſes are not capable of ſhaking ſo rea- 
fonable a Conviction. If the Weather begins to be over- 
calt, or any Storms to ariſe that ſweep away the whole 
Profit of his firſt Attempts : his Philoſophy ſtill holds aut. 
The Conſecuences of even the longeit 'Tribulations are 
ne and then counter balanced by a few Glimples of Hope. 
He never loſes Sight of the Star he is born under. He 
has had ſo many Proofs of its kind Influence! A little 
more Courage, and we muſt prevail over ill Luck at laſt; 
ard in this Hope the Gentleman goes on gaming, and 
borrowing, till his Ruin is completed. 

Let us not diſturb the Condition of the Gameſter by 
ſach a troubleſome Forecaſt. *Tis plain that a Man born 
happy has nothing to fear; be it ſo: But is the Certainty 
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of the Profit attending any Condition a ſufficient Reafon 
to emba k in it? Let us for a Moment examine into the 
noble Motives that bring immoderate Gameſters together, 
ſetting apart all Sorts of Danger. People might be apt 
to think that the Reaſon why a Gameiter is welcome 


every where, is, that the People, who have nothing to do, 


muſt needs find out fomebody that will keep them Com- 
pany and contribute to their Amuſements. I do: bt not 
but this View 1s, in ſome Meaſure, the Reaſon of their 
n.aking ſo much of him. They know not bow to em- 
ploy their Time. It is but juſt that they ſhould tet a 
Value on a Man who has the Complaiſance to come and 
trifle it with them. But there is a more remote and more 
powerful Reaſon for that ſmiling Countenance, which 
they all put on the Moment he comes in. 

Among all this Feau- Binge, who talk of nothing but 
of obliging others, of ha ing Sentiments, and of ſhewing 
a nobie difirtereſted Diſpoſition; there is not one that has 
not, when he fits down at the Gaming- Table, an hearty 
Deſire for, and a firm Hope of, winning. J he Deſire of 
Winning is very ftrong in all thoſe who have a Paſſion 
for Gaming: And it you aſk what the true Motive is 
which ties them Night and Day to a Gaming-Table, 
eſpecially when they all play high and deep; 1 will tell 
you, without Fear of Miſtake, that it is the Hope of 
Winning: "Tis, indeed, all Intereſt ; or to ſay the Truth, 
"tis down right Avarice. 

A Gameſter, and even a fair Player, is no better than a 
reputable Miſer. Pray, where is the Rliſer that will not 
devour with his Eyes, and pour out his Heart to thote with 
whom lie has ary Hope of Gaining? Tis to thoſe Feopie 
ali his Doors are wice open, A Gameſter coes then con- 
ſider another Gzmeſter as his Ketyurce, and as one at 
whoſe Expence he deſigns to grow rich. Such ale the 
ſtrong prevailing Ties which unite them together. 

It may here be objected, that comparing a Gameſter 
with a Miſer is jay ing ico litile. A Miſer gives himſelf 
a vaſt deal of Trouble, and his Gains are often the Re- 
ward of very obſtinate Labour. A Miſer manages what 
he acquires: But, his Money is often the Preduct of hes 


Lands, or of the Contracts authorized by the Laws. 45 
11 
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it the ſame Thing with a Gameſter ? He takes his Place 
at the Gaming-Table, with no other Stock but a Couple 
of Lowidors in his Pocket: And would fain never leave it 
but with Millions. He is ready to collect, without the 
leaſt Merit or Trouble, "Treaſures which Providence had 
appointed to be the H eward of an honourable Labour and 
a lawful Induſtry. He 1s ready to appropriate all to 
himſelf without giving any Thing in Return. Nay, the 
Gameſter does ſtil] worſe. He never uſes another Game- 
ſter with Civility, but with a moſt fincere Intention to 
firip him, to bring him down to his laſt Penny, to fetch 
out of him what 1s not his, and force him to acquit his 
Debts by Borrowings, which are then ſo many real 
Thefts Gaming is conſequently neither the Cement of 
an honeſt Society, nor a bare Loſs of "Time, nor a diſ- 
guiſed Avarice : It is downright Piracy, and Robbery au- 
thorized by Cuſtom. Now, is the Objection in its full 
Force? My Anſwer to it is, that | grant the Whole, and 
that I will not have any Diſpute upon that Point. 

This Love of Gaming, ſo very eſſential 
to an agreeable Man, and ſo neceſſary to The Preroga- 
make a complete Himme du Monde, what- 5 = 

ing. 

ever People may ſay of it, has, however, 
ſome very ſingular Privileges annexed to it. Gamin 
deſtroys both the Health and Fortunes of Noblemen ; but 
it has this good Property, that it will ſtand them in{e..d 
of all Manner of Science and Qualification. It hinders 
indeed the Magiſtrate from acquiring the Kind of Know- 
ledge neceſſary to his Station: But it is convenient, ſo 
far as not to hinder him from ſitting upon the Flower de- 
luces *, nor from taking a Nap whilit a Cauſe is hear- 
ing, nor from pronouncing after that peremptorily upon 
the Life and Fortune of others. The Love of Gaming 
has another Advantage: It abates the major Part of the 
ſironger Paſſions ; it gets the better of them, and capti- 
vates them moſt magilterially. For Inſtance, it ſup- | 
preſſes all thoſe Expences which conjugal Love inf; ires a 
Huſband with. It exempts paternal Affection from pro- 
viding for Children. It gradually deſtroys all Scruple and 


In France all the Benches and Seats in Courts of Judicature, are 
wrought with Flower-de- luces. 
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Senſe of Equity whatſoever. Palming and Filching are 
the leaſt Liberties it perſuades a Man to take. It prompt; 
him to catch and borrow Money every Way, and frees 
the Heart from all its Obligations. It muſt be confeſſed 
that a Thief is leſs miſchievous than a Gameſter. But, 
behold the Prevalency of Cuſtom ! The World ſends the 
former to the Gallows, and it kindly welcomes the Man 
who finds in his Heart to be a deſperate Gameſter. 

2. Next to Complaiſance and deep Play, 
there is no ſurer Means now-a-Gays tg 
make great Progreſs in the Art of pleaſing 
than the gallant ſelf-conceited Air of a Beau: Mil tary 
Men, who, from the Liberty of their Sta ion, may dil— 


The gallant 
Air. 


-penſe with the Circumſ e&ion and Reſerve which a 


Wiagiſtrate is confined to, naturally have an open jov'ial 
Countenance, which | em very far from findiug the Matt 
Favlt with. The gallant Air I mean (Which think | 
have made plain enough, by adding to it the giddy mon- 
key-like Gait of the. Periz-Maitzre ) is but an adulterate 
Copy of the military Openneſs. It confiſts in uttering 
every thing with a wanton Vehemence that may appear 
void of Reflexion, Study, and Rule. I would fain ice a 
Logician attempt to define this gallant Air, by Genius 
and Difference. The Taſk no Doubt would puzzle him, 
The whole Behaviour of the Petit-1Miitre ſeems to be 
perfectly repugnant to all Marner of Attention: But, it 
takes in ſuch a vaſt Number of minute Practices, that a 
Mort Definition would never contain them all. Let us 
without any further Philoſophy venture upon ſome ſort of 
Definition of the many pretty I hings which enter into 2 
Character ſo ſignificant in our preſent Age. 

The gallant Air js a Compoſition of a Multitude of 
little gay Ways and Words, which being employed 45%. 
pos, in a light eaſy Manner, will, perhajs, be better re- 
I:ſhed than good Senſe, Learning, and the nobleſt Ta- 
lents. Such are for Inſtance the obliging Cares of going 
from Day to Day in Queſt of the neweſt Faſhions ; the 
Art of deciding rightly upon the Sorting of Colours, 0r 
the exact Situation of a Lock of Hair, or a Ribband; 
emphatically boaſting of being always provided on ever! 
Occaſion with the beſt Eſſences and the moſt exquiſite 
{wcet Waters; being focked with all the pretty Stories 
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In Vogue; kindly ſubtilizing upon every trifling Word, 
in order to find out Witt'ciſms and Meanings in it never 
thought of by the Perſon ſpeaking ; intruding at Random 
into every "Topic of Converſation, in order to wreſt it, 
one way or other into Pleaſantry; watching the Opportu- 
nity of darting with the Swiftneſs of a Bird upon à dropt 
Fan: offering the time y Aſſiſtance of a Hand moderately 
corered with the Lappet of one's Cort to ſupport a Lady 
who ſteps forward with greater Wigour than her Uſher; 
varying according to Circumſtances, the tweet preciſe 
Forms of current Compliments; bringing with great 
Fagerneſs the News of a Piece of Raliun Mufick juft 
now ſet by Guignsn and Le Clerc“: or of a new 
Romance of the moſt. ev quifire Morals, or of: an O- 
era full of Sentiments. The Pet. Maitre triumphs 
chicfly at Table, by the Multitude'and Importance of his 
Services, He is a Matter in the wonderful Art of carving 
a Chicken upon the Poin's of his Fork, without diſmem- 
bering it. He by the Sight or Smell perem:torily de- 
eides on the Degree of Good neſe, the exact Point of boil- 
ing, baking, and ro ſting, and che Reaſons of Preference 
in every Diſh. He removes Uncer:ainties, prevents all 
your Wants, and gueſſes at your very Thoughts. He 
has an Eye upon all. Were it not for him, you would 
a\moſt forget that you ſat at Table to eat. He is the 
Hinge every Thing turns upon. 

A Ramble is another large Field for him to exert his 
generous obliging Diſpoſition in. THe rule: the Coach- 
man. Ile prevents your being jolted It is by h's Di- 

rection that you alight from your Coach, and enjoy the 
Penefi of a Moſſy- ground that comes in your Way: All 

: owing to him. He runs to the Right, then ſlies 10 the 
Left, preſents a Snuff-box this Way, a Focket-glaſs hat; 
or the little Court-Almanack to a third Perſon. If any 
Refreſhment is wanted, he is at once Pur eyor and Cup- 
bearer. He makes himſelf teniMen ; ; and 1s here and 
there and every where at once, But, who c2n enumerate 
the many pretty Things which the fine Cavalier ſays ei- 
iter after others or from his own Stock? Who can repeat 
a! the little Reproofs whereby ke awakens every body 


T Two famous Perfcrmers on the Violir, now at Paris. 
preſent, 
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preſent, and the Multitude of minute Gallantries, by 
which he obliges the Society? 

The Solid reaſonable Man tries to make himſelf uſeful 
without any buſy Affectation He obſerves Decency, and, 
as much as in him lies, contributes to render the Conver— 
ſation pleaſant and entertaining. But, he never laughs 
deſignedly and to no purpole He never exaggerates or 
makes a great Shew of his Good-will in Trifles. He re- 
ſerves his Zeal for real Services. The Cavalier, on the 
contrary, whips off and vaniſhes quick as Lightning, 
when either Buſineſs or Work are to be done. He finds in 
himſelf no Vocation that Way, and his whole Activity is 
confined to the ſmalleſt Amulements of civil Life, 

You would imagine, on ſeeing him dance, wheel and 
turn about on his Heel, fing and whiſtle, ſtand before the 
Looking-glaſs. or pop into an Elbow-chair, open a Book, 
and fling it aſide at the third Line, that this Man has no 
thinking Faculty; that he is a Puppet that yields to every 
Motion impreſſed upon it: But this is having a very wrong 
Notion of him. Jis incredible what a deal of Deſign 
and Reflexion he introduces even in the moſt blunt things 
you ſee him do. He knows the full Benefit of a fingle 
Geſture. He foreſees what an Attitude, a Smile, aWozrd, 
nay, a piece of Careleſſneſs and Negligence, will be good 
for to him. You may ſee him move forward: He does 
not intend, however, to go to any Place. But lus Im en— 
tion is to ſhew you that he has a fine taper Leg, or carries 
his Shoulders very back. If he happens to laugh, it is 
not on account of any witty Thing that was ſaid. Very 
often not a Word has been uttered. But he informs the 
new Comers into Company that he has very white ] ceth. 
He does not care how toon he gives them an advantageous 
Idea of his Perſon. 

What in the Name of Goodneſs, will he do with that 
rumpled poor Hat, negligently hanging from the Tip of 
his Fingers, which he brings under his Chin with both 
Hands, caſting his Eyes on the Ground, and ſtooping 
with a moſt aſtectionate Countenance ; which is handed 
backwards and forwards, fluttering in the Air for an Hour 
together, and then is returned under his Arm after 4 
Multitude of Evolutions, 


Theſe 
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To give the finiſhing Stroke to our agreeable Cavalier, 
ſo as that he may be fit to appear any where, we need 
only put in his Hands ſome Treatiſe of modern Metaphy- 
ſics, wherein the Author makes it his Buſineſs to give him 
to underſtand, that we ought never to trouble our Minds 
with the hiſtorical and ſenſible Proofs of Revelation; that, 
Reaſon having been given us to judge of every thing, we 
muſt not ſuffer it to be ſubdued by Faith; but that Faith 
and the Objects of it are on the contrary to be decided 
by Reaſon. Being once armed with this noble Weapon, 
he explodes every other Principle from his Heart. It is 
now quite needleſs for him to examine into Proofs of 
Revelation, the Objects of it appearing perfectly abſurd 
0 him. Reaſon has told him all. He is now become a 
Fh loſopher, and one of the firſt Rank I aſſure you: A 
an truly illuminated; and to be ſore knows how to 
govern his Tongue, and that there is a Merit in being 
dent. In Conſequence of this admirable Piece of Edu- 
cation he will ſhake off all uneaſy Thoughts concerning a a 
ſuture Life: He will indulge himſelf in every thing of 
Courſe. He never will trouble his Mind much about 
thinking of others, the ceremonial Part excepted ; and he 
will cheat all the World ſyſtematically. Sts 

am very far from thinking that this is what People 
aim at in the Plan of common Education. But, from a 
Conſequence of the little Care they take to reduce every 
rart of it to Chriſtian Views and the Love of our Bre- 
turen, this agr*eable Man, to whom they are ſo proud of 
having given this defirable Form, proves a perfect thea- 
cal berſonage. You have ſeen him hitherto acting upon 
his Stage only: What would the Sight be then, and what 
ſnould we find, were we to follow him behind the Scenes, 
and through every Particular of his Conduct: 

Let us not by any Means prepare the Bane of Society 
by the Conſequences of an Education that had no other 
Aim than the precuring of external Qualifications. Fop- 
piſtneſs is the leaſt Evil than can proceed from ſo frivolous 
an Intention, Let us mind the Perſon of our Children ; 
vat let that never be made our Taſk. Nobler Cares urge 
and call upon us. If we have a Mind to render them ſo- 


clable, we muſt fill their Minds timely with uſeful Know- 


ledge, ard Sentiments that may at once be a Bridle to their 
Vol VI. E 
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Paſſions, and incline their Hearts to the Practice of all 
the Duties of a Citizen. 

Boys aught the more to be ipſtructed with this twofold 
Deſign, as they are to be both the Counſel and Support 
of their Family, and their Talents as well as their Sta- 
tions aftentimes expoſe their Virtue to much greater Dan- 
gers. We muſt then begin very early, and from the 
tendereft Infancy go about the Preparations of this no- 
ble Work. Let us not be diſcourage by the Puerilities 
of Childhood, nor by the Slowneſs of the firſt Progress. 
Whatever we do at that Time is dark and void of 
Beauty. It is a hidden Fcundation, indeed; but it is 
the Foundation. LI had as live abandon the Direction of 
the ſubterraneous Farts of a Palace to a Maſon's Labour- 
er, as truſt the firſt ſeven or eight Years of a Boy to the 
Government of a Servant without Education and Views, 
As ſoon as the Reaſon and Tongue of your Son begins to 
untie, it is of vaſt Moment to him never to ſee or hear 
any thing but what is true and good. 

We have already ſeen in what Manner the Mother of 
the Family can infure a. nice Pronunciation and a pure 
Language to her Boy, by never having him out ct her 
Company, which 1s the lealt confining and the molt per- 
fect of all Schcols to him. The Eye has upon the whole 
Carriage the ſame Influence which. the Ear has upon the 
Tongue: And, notwithſtanding the Irregularity natural to 
Children, the Eye, once accuſtomed to a graceful Air, 
inſenſibly diſpoſes the whole Body to an unconſtrained 
Imitation. Children mimic by Turns the Proceſſions of 
the Church, the March ot Soldiers, the Attack of Places, 
the Driving of a Coach, the ſcveral Attitudes of Trades- 
People, in ſhort, whatzver they ſee. Be careful then to 
keep them often within Sight of police People. It is the 
School of good Manners, and of a good Grace, The 
Leſſons of this ſup<rficial Politeneſs ſhall at that Time be 
by ſo much leſs dangerous to the Child as he cannot as 
yet judge of Manners; and thefe Outſides, which make an 
Impreſſion upon him, have nothing in them that can cor- 
rupt his Heart. The Child pleaſes without having the 
leaft Thought of it. If, on the contrary, you keep hw 
too much out of the way, he will contract a Clownit” 


meſs that may become Matter of ſuſficient Trouble to _ 
Ali 
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and totally disfigure the fineſt natural Parts. It is com- 
mon enough to ſee thoſe, who have been kept too long in 
the Dark, quite difconcerted when they come firſt to broad 
Day-light. They are perfectly out of Countenance. 

When my Son was but five Years old, I would by all 
Means have him. learn to read. This Exerciſe may even 
be begun ſooner, and the Means employed to facilitate 
Reading to Boys may be of equal Service to Gitls. But, 
the former ſtanding in a far greater Need of a ſpeedy Cul- 
ture, I thought I might put off till now the Article of 
theſe firſt Beginnings. _ Fare 

Learning to read, at four or five Years old, is a very 
early bidding adieu to all Manner of Joy, ſome will ſay. 
It is a monſtrous ſhortening of that good Time, which 
we all of us have enjoyed till we were eight or nine. I 
confeſs, that pretending to teach Reading to a Child that 
is but four — old, in that ſerious Manner they com- 
monly do it, is a Means of burying him very ſoon, or of 
giving him for ever the greateſt Diſguſt to any Kind of 
Reading. That Diſguſt will afterwards ripen into Hatred, 
when the Time comes for him to go through the Thorns 
of Grammar, or the Intricacies and PunGlio's of ſcho - 
laſtie Philoſophy. | | 

This Objection is without Reply. There- 
fore, Studies muſt be rendered agreeable, The - 
and they ought to be governed with Dex- . 2 2 
terity in the Beginning as well as through 
the whole Courſe of them. Children can and will do no- 
thing but play: We muſt then make Letters and the firſt 
keading a mere Play to them. Now, Playing being thus 
4 only employment, they may begin at four Vears 
Old. 

And here I cannot help approving of 
the Screen that has two or three Holes in it The Screen 
throvgh which you ſhew to the Child the | 
Letter, Figure, or Syllable you have a Mind to make 
him pronounce, bringing them before his Eyes one after 
another by means of a moveable Piece of Paſte-Board: 
clapped behind the Screen. There are many of theſe 
Boards which mult be ſhifted as Need requires. The firſt 
contains no more than the five Vowels in large and ſmall 
Letters ranged one after another. The ſecond offers all 
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the Conſonants ſucceſſively. A third combines the Voy:. 
els with à feœẽ Conſonants. Theſe moveable Boards, being 
cut with Variety, are a Means of Eg Foſerer you 
pleaſe before the Eyes of the Child. The Unity of the 
Object you fhew in this Manner is what conſtitutes the 
Merit of the Machine, whereas the Letter ſhewed him in 


a Book appears there in Company with Hundreds of others. 


You deſire him to ſee but that one: But *tis more than he 
can do, and he always ſees a Muftitude together. 101 
1 ſhall ſay nothing of the Care which is to be taken to 


Promiſe him that Screen long before he uſes it; nor of the 


Art of never ſhewing it to him but when he is in a good 
Humour or when he aſks for it; nor of the little Cunning 
with which it may be refuſed him when you are diſpleaſed 
with him for ſomething elfe. | All. theſe little Subtleties, 
as trifling as they may appear, aim at ftirring up his De- 
fires ; and the whole muſt be ſo ſkilfully managed as that 
this Exerciſe, always attended with Mirth, and carefully 
Jay*d aſide before the Diſguſt can take place, may become 
2 ftrong Paſſion in the Child. 4714 
The Screen requires no-more Expenſe or 
The Letter- Apparatus than the Letter-cheſt. It is a 
Cheſt, ſmall Box one Foot long, and three or 
| four Inches wide, divided into five or {ix 
ſmall Partitions deſigned to lodge as many Packs of Cards, 
upon the Underfide of which a white Paper has been 
zlued, that the Eye may ſee no other Character but that 
which ought to ſtrike it. The Letters are drawn out upon 
the Margin of the Cards. One Pack ſerves to ſhew ſe- 
parately every one of the Vowels which are to be learn'd 
firſt. Another Pack contains the Conſonants. The third 
contains the Capital Letters. The following contains the 
Letters of the, current Writing and of Regiſters. The laſt 
may contain either Syllables, or Words, or Figures. You 
way ſhift, if Need requires it. One Card is made to ſlide 
over the other, and, by uncovering no other Characters 
but thoſe that are ſet near each other upon a Table, you 
form with them SyHables which the Child ſhall by De- 
grees repreſent with one ſingle Sound, and which he ſoon 
will diſtinguiſh as eaſily as fingle Letters, provided Pa- 


tience, little Tricks, and Mirth, always go hand in hand 


with the whole Exerciſe. | 
s 4 Yeu 
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You may cut two Ivory Globes facet-wiſe, and put 
upon one of them the Vowels, and the Conſonants upon 
the other, and then roll the two Balls at once, and make 
the Child gueſs the Sound reſulting from the Characters of 
the, two Facets that are uppermoſt, placing the Conſonants 
alternately to the right and left. | ON . 

You may alſo put in the Hand of the Child, and give 
him over in full Property Plates of laminated Lead, after 
having. given them the Form of all the Letters. 

Theſe Methods and many others are juſtified by Succeſs. 
But I come at once to the moſt uſeful, of which ſeveral 
others are but Parts, I mean the typographical Bureau. 

This Bureau is a ſmall Preſs wider than it 
is high; which contains four or five Rows . —.— 
of little Lodges, wherein. are put in very fe 5 
good Order many Packs of Cards, on the Mr. Du Mas 
Back of which are written the Characters of Montpellier, 
of the Letters, Syllables, and all the ſim- b bas be- 
ple and compound Sounds that may be ING | <7 — 
wanted. Each Lodge has a Ticket that 22 * 
tells what it contains. The Door, which _zfabl; men: if 
covers all the fore-part of this Preſs, opens bis Matbod. 
cownwards by means of a double turning- | 
joint, and when let down upon a Prop is a Table for the 
Child. He ſtands before this Table, there to range, like 
a Compoſfitor in a Printing-houſe, the Characters of all 
the Sounds that are aſked of him, and which he takes out 
of the ſeveral Lodges where he ſees them ranged. 
The firſt Advantage of this Bureau is ;- $1444 
that the Names, given to every Character The typogras, 

| : phical Bureau 
there, prove to be better connected with facilitate and 
the Sounds they expreſs than they were ſhortens the Ex- 
in the ancient Denomination ; which fa- erciſe of Read - 
cilitates Reading very much, and there ins-. 
are a great many Sounds expreſſed by ſe- 
veral Letters,, for which one ſingle Card ſuffices, as if it 
was a ſimple Sound or a ſingle Letter. Which ſhortens 
the Work-confiderably.: % „ „„ 7 215 
Ibe ſecond Advantage of our typographical Bureau, 
which renders it ſuperior and preferable to any other Me- 
thod, is, that it infallibly leads Children to the Perfection 
of Reading by procuring * great Amuſement. * 
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ſee every Day Children ſucceed very well in this Exereiſe, 
who underitand nothing of what they read; only be. 
cauſe their Ears and Eyes are regularly and without Con. 
fuſion ſtruck with the perpetual Returns of all the Sounds 
that ean be imagined, and which are conſtantly connected 
with Characters which they handle and range in good 
Order. So that the Neatnefs of the Figures is always at- 
tended with a perpetual] Amuſement. 

The greateſt Plague of that unthinking volatile Age is 
being cbliged to ftard fill, A Book is fit not only to puz- 
zle their Brains by the Multiplicity of the Figures, but 
alſo to torment and vex them, becauſe it eonfines and ties 
them in ſpite of themſelves to one and the fame Place. 
; But there is a much greater Subject of 

The Bytean Affliction for Children. Require of them, 
procures both as you muſt needs do in public Schools, 
Some = By = that they ſhould for ſeveral Hours together 
Children. fir ſtill and quietly in the ſame Place, till 

| the r turn comes io be exerciſed in a ſhort 
Reading; that Reſt is a perfect Torture to them, They 
are thus in the Stocks five or fix Hours in a Day: So that 
the Approach of that diſmal Sitting frightens and gives 
them a diſzgreeable Idea of Reading, which degenerates 
into a PrejuGiee that proves oftentimes unconquerab e. 
Do we know well the Spring that moves the Feet of 
Children? One would imagine it to be Salt-petre. Now, 
the Bureau, far from cauſing in Children the leaſt Con- 
ſtraint, pracures the Exertion of every one of their Fa- 
culties at once. There they oſe their Eyes and Hands, 
and, what is the moſt material Point to chem, they make a 
coꝝſtant Lig of their Feet. Cards are to be drawn out of 
their Lodges, ſo that they mu t be ſoy ever going back- 
wards and forwards to range theſe Cards in a ſtran Line, 
which becomes an important Affair, and then carry the 
ſame Cards bac k into the Lodges that ſhew their reſpective 
Tickets; and ſo repeat the ſame Motions over again. 

Among this little Set of Compoſitors, ſome are Actors, 
others are Spectators and Critics; ſo that Rewards and 
Prizes may be aſſigned to Hmwho fhews either more 
Skill in the Operation, or gieater Judgment in point of 
Criticiſm. The Bureau muſt be multiplied when the 
Company is numerous: And thus many of thefe Children 
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may be ſtanding round at one and the ſame Time. They 
are not, by this Method, under the diſmal Neceſſity of 
fitting ſtill. If any Sound offers not very eaſy to be ren- 
dered, the Compoſitors ſhould find, at the Bottom of the 
Lodges that contain the Characters of theſe Sounds, ſome- 
times Flowers, ſometimes Fruits, and ſometimes pretty 
Cuts ; the Explanation of which becomes an Incentive 
Rill more uſeful than the reſt. By this means, the oddeſt 
Sounds ſoon become the moſt current; they are all of 
them rendered to a Nicety. 

This Bureau has another Advantage not inferior to the 
former; it buſies Children for many Yeats together, and 
gives them, beforehand, great Inſight into the Things 
you may afterwards have a Mind to make them learn. 
We ſhould be very glad, will People fay, a Child was 
able to tead at four Years old, if he could but learn 
Writing immediately after. We might imploy him very 
uſefuily with thefe Helps, and forward his Education by 
many Vea s. But Experience has often ſnewed thele pre- 
mature Readings to be altogether unfruifulz the Mird 
being not formed, it underſtands nothing of what it reads; 
the Hand has no Shape yet, and cannot comply with the 
Rules of Writing : The beſt thing therefore we can do in 
regard to theſe Exerciſes is to poſtpone them. 

The Method of the Bureau is the only 
one that will anſwer this D: fliculty, by ſup- * —_— p 
plying the Things deſired. The Bureau Writing, TY” 
does not, indeed, teach Writing ; but it ; 
ſtands in lieu o: it; ſince knowing how to print, is know- 
ing how to write: It is painting of Thoughts. | 

if a Child who reads well atfive Years old {a thing now 
a-days very common) has a ftrong Memory, and ſhews an 
Aptneſs for the Halles Lettres, which are 10 uſeful to Men 
of all Stations, you may make it a Play to him to read 
Hebrew, Greek, the Gothic or Black Leiter, and the 
Writings of the ſeveral Ages; The very Sight of theſe 
Characters will, at any Age, frighten thoſe who ate not 
u'ed to them; and may deter from theſe uſeful Studies 
many Men of very good Parts, who might have had won- 
derſul Succeſs in them. The typographical Bureau makes 
us diſtinguiſh theſe aſeful Writings from our tendereſt In- 
fancy with as much Eaſe as it makes us diſcern great 4 
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from little. a. I have actually at my Window a Child:of 
five Vears old, who reads perfectly well, and very cur- 
rently, the Gree of any Author you pleaſe to ſhew him, 
The Thing was tried and perfected in a Week's time. You 
put the Ahl a into the Lodge of the AA, the Gamma into 
that of GG; and fo of the reſt. It is one Character more 
he finds in theſe Lodges. He will employ a g, or a, 
indifferently in what he prints. Take, next to that, all 
the Characters out of the Lodges, and leave there none but 
the Greek Letters, putting all the Connexions or Abbre- 
viations apart into one Lodge; he will in a few Days be 
able to print for you in Greet Letters all the French you 
mall propoſe to him. A Monta after, he will give you 
the Paleography of the middle Ages. This conſiſts in 
twenty or thirty new Figures, the Knowledge of which i3 
a mcre Sport to him. Another Month is more than ſufi. 
cient for him to diſpatch the Black Letter of the XV. ard 
XVI Centuries. If you find no Appearance of making 
this ſpeedy Progreſs, or of going ſo very carly about the 
firſt Apparatus's of the finer Erudition; be contented with 
the pleaſing Thought of your having procured at leaſt to 
your Children the Reading of their Mother Tongue wich- 
out any Diſguſt or Tears on their Part. There are ve 
few of tt em that will not find in our Bureau an Help to- 
wards diſpatching the- Article of Reading. But let the 
Pre greſs of a Child, that has no Facility that Way, prove 
ever ſo ſlow and heavy in this our Method, it ſpares bim 
at leaſt the inceſſant Reproaches} and Obſtacles he meets 
with in the ancient Way, which render his Condition 
doubly un fortunate. . | 
Let us, till we have learned Writing, apply the 
Bureau to its true and proper Uſe. It ſtands us inſtead of 
Writing. It does ſo, you will ſay, and that is a Step not 
to be deſpiſed. If we could but write, we might im- 
mediately go about Grammar and the making of Le- 
tin, 
They are doubtleſs both very neceſſary. But, in my 
humble Opinion, 'tis much too ſoon as yet to think.of 
them. Do you know that this Grammar is but a Heap 
of Things horribly abſtruſe ; that the tender Mind of the 
Child you have a Mind to buſy about them ſees nothing 


of what you ſay to him; that his Memory retains * 
f ut 
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but mere Words; and that his judgment ean neither lay hold 


of nor connect any Ideas? Nay, to complete the Injuſtice, 
you will have him Teaſony/ and from a juſt Conſequente 
vſe one Cafe rather than another, and the Gerund in dum 


rather than the Supine ina, Whereas all theſe Things to 


um are perfeMy indifferent. It is im reality the higheſt” 
Injuſticez he is abſolutely at a Loſs? And the only Thing 
ne knows with any Diſtinctien is his own Grief and the 
Bitterneſs of your Reproofs. Uſing Children of ſive or 
fix Years old, in this Manner, is (I will venture to ſay it) 
rather eruſhing than informing their Minds. F would 
fain implore the Aſſiſtanee of the Laws in their Favour. ' 
The better to imploy our Writing, I mean the Bureau 
which is to us inſtead of it; let us make it ſerve to ſtoek 
the Memory and form the judgment by Degrees: Theſe 
two Points once obtained, we ſhall make more Progreſs 
in four Months, and in the chearfulleſt Manner too, than 
we ſhould have done in four Years with conſtant Sadneſs, 
kad we-ſet out with Rules and Exerciſes, e 
Begin by throwing firſt into the ſmall Lodges of the 
Bureau the Paradigma's of the Nouns and Verbs in both 
Latin and French. This firſt Proviſion is very uſeful to 
prepare the Child long befbre Hand for the Study of the 
ancient Tongues, and teach him the Spelling of his own. 
But that's all he is to learn for the preſent in the gramma- 
tical Way, ISL | Wh TINT 
Another Preparation no lefs wſeful-towards the Study 
of Sciences, and for whichithe Bureau may be oflinfinita 
Service- to you, is the Collection of moſt of the Latin and 
French Names of the Things that are of greateſt Uſe, and 
more or leſs within the Reach of our Senſes. I'is What 
Father Pampty “ and Comnenius f have attempted in 
their Vocabularies. Their In ention was to collect the 
Materials of both the Latin and French Tongues more 
ſpeedily than you aſſemble in the Head of Children the 
Materials of their Mother-tongue, by telling them the 
Names of all the Objects they ſee; But here the Differ- 
ence- is vaſtly great. In the common Uſe of Life the 
Objects ſtrike the Eye, and their Names are eaſily joined 


Ia his Indiculus Li verſalis. 3 
] In the Book ridiculouſly intitled, Janua Linguarum aurea rr- 
Aus, ; . I 136 . 
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82 DIALOGUE V. 
to them in the Memory. It is not the ſame with a Lit 
of Words offered iq a Child in a Book. Such a Catalogue 
is a very cold Leſſon, and the whole is ſoon forgot, as it 
conſ ſta af Pieces that have no Manner of Connexion with 
each other. Our Bureau ſeidles the ideas a great deal bet- 
ter, You ꝓutthe domeſtię Animals into one Lodge, the wild 
ones into another; the Birds here; ahe-Inſeds and Fiſh 
there. The Child knows the Habitations of all theſe 
Fiibes, he ſucceſſively imprints them upon bis. Table and 
in his Head, and then. diſpatehes them back again in good 
Otqer to their reſpective Quarters, He will remember 
their Names in French, Latin, on hate ven other Lan- 
guage you. pleaſe, | Aſk him afterwards for a Whale, a 
Cams), er a Goat; He will telh you the Latin Names 
Which attend them, eſpecially if the Pajiigulars, of theſe 
Animals have been mentioned to him. Nay, will you do, 
much better ſtill, aud go, upon ſure; Grounds with him ? 
S and. quarter in the Lodges of your Bureau a Set of 
ut- repreſenting the Animals, together with the Names 
of their, Tools, Cries, and varus Ways of living: No 
ſooner will you pronounce one of, theſe Words in French 
ar, Latin, hut the Ohject you aſk. for, ſhall be fetched you 
out of, its proper Hodge. It. will be the ſame Thing with 
the Plants, Flowers, and Fruits. Put in ene of the {mall 
Boxes the Figure of a T'own, well engraved, and upon an- 
other Leaf the Names of the ſeveral Pieces it is com- 
poſed of: 'Then put in another Box the Figure of a Tem- 
ple, or that of a Ship together, with, the Names of all its 
Parts, ſuch. as. Mali, Auinng, Rudentes, Hela, Fori, 
Trarfire, Remigizn, and: the reſt. Brom theſe few Ex- 
ammles you are ſenſible that the order of the Lodges, the 
Sight of the Objects, and. che Habit oh applying to every 
Piece nts proper Name, or of. printing. that Name at the 
Sight of the Object, will collec. and preſesve in the Me- 
mory. a rich Stock of Materials that will;be af. Service 
in, time, But let us, not forget that the, chief. Merit of 
the Byreap. confiſts in_agcuſtoming the. Child: 40. privi 
either cx tempore, or under the Direction, of anocher- 43 
is then are writing Exereiſe to him, although hee knows 
not how to write as yet. Theſe ſeveral Advantages cauſed 
the typographical Bureau to be reccived at Court, at I, 
at Hin, and every where elite. It ſerved for the Educa- 
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tion of H. R. H. the Dauphin. But one thing reeom- 
mends it ſtill more: It ſhortens very much the Time and 
Trouble commonly beſtowed in the Schools of the Poor. 

We have ſeen how fi it is to form the Memory by the 
Strength of the Iawprethon and the Order and Connexion 
of the Ideas. Bat it is of no lefs Efficacy is the form- 
ing of the Mind, A Child learns the Uſe-of every thing 
by it. The judgment he is thus accuſtomed to paſs on 
what he. ſees is rhe only one allowed to his tender Age. 
But, aftmg him Rules, Keaſenings, and right Appliea- 
tions of a grammatical Principle is requiring too mack of 
him, It is over-rating the Right we have to command 
him. However, he confirms himſelf more and more in 
Point of Readmg, and is able at laſt e de without his 
Bureau- This being ones obtained, there is « ſure Me- 
thod to perſuade Children that they ars very happy they 
know how ro read. And that is wever to let any Books 
fall under their Hands but diverting Fables, or ſuch Hi- 
ſtories. as may ingage their Attention. They muſt be truly 
lorry to ſee chemſeluos deprived of them. f 

Reading being become free, 6aſy, and ſure, muſt be 
followed by Writing. This laſt may be an agreeable No- 
velty for a- Child, if you rightly go abeut it. You may 
be contented at firſt with. making him paſy and repaſy, 
with a Pen well held and fall of Ink, over all che Strokes 
of a good Piece of Writing made with a red Peneil. 
This Habit may lead him to a tolerable Way of Writing. 
The Time will come whew the ſtrengthening of boch his 
Mind and Hand will facilitate him in-thePrinciples of regu- 
lar Writing: The whole amounts at firſt to the cutting and 
holding of the Pen ; then to the exact producing of the 
three great Effects of the Pen, vis. the Full- ſtroke, the 
Hair- ſtroke, and the Mixt- line which is the Paſſage from 
the full to the Hair-ſttoke. The ſuppling of the Fingers 
and acquiring an eaſy and light Execution of theſe firſt 

Strokes oaght to be the Work of the firſt Months, rather 
than the ſorming of Letters, whieh-is a mere Play, when 
the Handcis once accuſtomed to the Performance of the 

fundamental Lines. | 
The firſt Fruits of his Writing will: conſiſt in ac- 
caſtoming him for a whole Year: or more to witite every 
Day either an hiſtorical Fact or a ſhort Letter, firſt 
E 6 under 
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under the DireQion, of a Maſter, and then gradually out 
cf his own Head, and to learn how to diſpoſe an Ac- 
compt according to ſome of the Rules of Arithmetic, 
We ſhall not repeat here what we have already ſaid con- 
cerning this Exerciſe, when we ſpoke of his Siſters. It 
is the ſame with his firſt Library, what we have ap- 
pointed for them not being leſs neceſſary to him. 
Although, a Father finds no Delicacy of Wit in his 
Son, nor any Motive in his own Circumſtances, to make 
him take to the Belles Lettres; he cannot well refuſe him 
that Kind of Culture, which will be the fitteſt to give him 
ſome Extent of Reaſon, and a proper Delivery. He will 
infallibly obtain theſe two Points, by making it a daily 
Exerciſe, attended with the utmoſt Gayety and Chearful- 
neſs to his Son, to give him an Account of the Contents 
of the little Library. All is hiſtorical in it, and eaſy to 
h be remembered. After having made him 
2 11 READ, NOT WITH A DULL Moxoroxx, 
e avoided in 
Reading, BUT WITH ALL THE INFLECTIONS OF 
COMMON CONVERSATION, one Chapter 
of the Old Teſlament, or of the Manners of the Chriſtians ; 
he aſks his Son what he has underſtood and retained of it, 
What the Child might tell him, after having learned the 
whole Chapter by Heart, muſt needs have affected his 
Memory alone, and hardly have influenced his Judgment, 
which is of but little Service. But what he ſhall ſay 
from Judgment, he will have thought and expreſſed 
exbemtore. It is Owing to nothing but the Order of his 
own Ideas. It is the true Operation of his Mind. When 
the Tongue utters immediately what the Mind has con- 
ceived ; this Operation improves him, becauſe the whole 
is done without any Effort or Apparatus whatſoever. 
Ihe Succels of this Exerciſe depends on its Continu- 
ance, Which is the more eafily procured, as it is attended 
with none of thoſe Intricacies or Uneaſineſſes that trouble 
the tender Mind, ſo very eaſy to be diſconcerted or grieved. 
He is thanked on all Occaſions, for the leaſt Inſtance of 
Skill or Facility. He thinks himſelf of ſome Conſequence, 
and they encourage him in the Belief of it. 

If, when he is twelve or thirteen Years old, his Father 
is pleaſed to put into his Hand a Ruler and a Pair of Com- 
| pabes, 
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raſſes, together with R:ward or Le Clerc's Elements +, 
that will ſuffice ſometimes to derive very great Services 
from a Genius not very briſk or extenſive, or from one 
that ſhews but a very common Share of Penetration. A 
Mathematical: Caſe is the Key of the Arts of Surveying, 
Architecture, Aſtronomy, Opticks, Navigation, Fortifi, 
cat on, and all Mechanic ks. rs 219) 0 

Reading, Writing, caſting of Accompts, compoling a 
Letter, ſpeaking one's own Language in a tolerable Man- 
ner, and frequently giving an. Account of the Contents 
of a good Book, is what | call the commoneſt and moſt 
indiſpenſable Points, which young People ought to be 
taught. There is no Child liberally educated nor any 
honourable Condition that can poſſibly do without theſe 
proviſional Acquiſitions. | Let vs now come to the Article 
that requires the greateſt Part of our Care and Time, in 
the Education of Boys. You eaſily gueſs that I mean 
here the Study of ancient Languages. Which of theſe 
oupht we to teach them? What is the ſureſt Method of 
obtaining it ? + il 

As we have very learned Maſters, and are provided 
with the greateſt Helps that can facilitate the Study of 
the Belles Lettres; I ſhall here more particularly inſiſt 


upon: the practical Part of the very firſt Rudiments, ag 


it is the moſt neglected and the worſt maraged of any, 
The Miſtakes committed in it are of ſuch a Nature, that 
our molt ingenious Profeſſors and our beſt Books are often 
ſo many Treaſures loſt, even to thoſe of our Children 
that are ableſt to reap the Benefit of them. | 
Before I enter upon this Matter, which is 
of concern to Multitudes, and which opens 7 Br 
the Avenues to ſo many fine Stations in“ Er 
Life, it is juſt that we ſhould inſiſt a Moment upon the 
Pleaſures of that Age. Its two predominant Paſſions 
are the Amuſements of the Eyes, and the Motion of the 
Body. They may be rendered equally uſeful to thoſe 
who intend to ſtudy Languages, and thoſe who will ſtudy 
them but little or not at all. They all of them will ſtand 
in need of acquiring ſome Knowledge of Arts, to which 
they may be led through Pleaſure, You that are the 


T The Names of our beſt Elements of Geometry. 
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Maſter muſt keep the Views and Inteations of all your 
Proceedings cloſely concealed. Order your Projects with- 
out ever mentioning the Mark you aim at. All Confine. 
ments and regular Courſes mult be chieffy avoided. When 
Children are to be diverted, they mult ſee nothing but 
their own Pleaſure and Liberty. | 

Next to Cuts, which are the beſt Method that was ever 
invented to fix the Volatility of that Age and by Means 
of which you may, without leading Children out of their 
Sphere, yet convey them at Pleaſure into the ancient 
World, and into the ſeveral Parts of the modern one, you 
have nothing that can make more agreeable and more bene- 
fctalTmpreſſiens upon them than Machines andHard:'crafts, 
Veu may be contented with ſhewing them the latter, one 
after another, by giving them Opportunity to put Que- 
ſtions to you, and by anſwering thoſe: they may aſk you 
concerning the Communications of Motions, and the Ex- 
ecution of a Piece of Workmanſhip, rather than by 
making them go through a regular Courſe of Leſſons. 
But a {ure Means to engage their Attention and pive 
ſome Skill tothe Hand, as well as a Degree of agacity 
to the Mind, is to make them exert their Coriofity upon 
Pieces that may be theirs, and upon Inſtruments which 
they may diſpoſe of as their full Property. Give into 
their Power an Old-taihoned: Clock, a ſmall Timber 
framing: of a Houſe put together with-removeable Pegs, a 
Jack, a ſmall Crane, Rammers and all the Engines for 
driving Piles into the Ground, or any other the like Imita- 
tions of Machines to be taken to pieces, and each Piece to be 
numbered in Order to put the Whole together again. 'Tothe 
Timber Work (every Piece whereof they willi call by its 
proper Name) you may add a Box full of mall Billets cut 
Brick-faſhion. You will ſee them in a little time praciifing 
Maſonry of all Kinds, and raiſing complete Edifices: 
You will fee Induſtry and Precaution ſhining through every 
Operation. A Turner's Lathe; a Set of joiner's Tools, 
and a whole Workſhop-of Mechanics given in their In- 
fancy to the Abbe- Noller, the Abbé ue l Dewille, and 
Mr. de Fouchj Secretary of the Academy of dciences, 
never made them "Turners; Joiners, or Mechanics; but 
they rendered them capable of inſtiucting Men ot al — 

an 
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and Profeſſions, and of doing Honour to very eminent 
Poſts. | 


The Metbed for regulating the firſt; beginning of the Study of any 
cient bange peel © great Moment to Society, that we thought 
gurſelves obliged, to treat jt ſuffeiently at length; that. we might 
finke at the ver) Root of the lingering Ways, and wrong Notions 
that ſtop the Pr es of Sctentes. In Order to tlüs, as well as not 
to cut the other Matters too ſhort, we have conttacted the ſecond Part 
of this Letter in a ſmall Character. You, will find it at the End of 


this Volume, 
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A N, when his Education is over, deliberates and ö 


VI adviſes. with himſelf about the Choice of a Station. 
The ſeveral Occupations of : Society offer at once to his 
Eye. Whilſt he is viewing them attentively, in Order to 
take a prudent Reſolution, We may ſurvey them in, Com- 
pany with him, in Order to judge from the Effects af this 
amazing Variety, what the firſt Original and true Spring 
of it muſt be. Theſe Effects will 1 
an important Truth taught by Reyelation, a 
and denied by that Kind. of Philoſophy „ nent 
which refuſes to take Revelation for its among Men af 
Guide, in Oxder, to liſten to its own Nor | Ggned, 
tons. As the Philoſ@phers, who leave the | | 
Path of Revelation haye loft Sight of the true Cauſe, and 
conſequently of the true Obligations of Society, they 
have.likewiſeattributed the Inequality, of the Conditions 
which compeſe, it, to imaginary. Capſes. 

The old and, the modern Platanichs aſcribe the Ine- 
quality of; Conditions to the, Avidizy.of Conquerors, and 
to the Uſurpatipos. of the feveral Maſters : And they. ſzy 
that, this Diſpoſal being | contrary to, Reaſon, no Stone 
ought; to be left, untusnedz to brirg all Men back to 2 
| perfect 


| The Cauſe of 
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perfect Equality, and to a Commonalty that may put 
them all upon a Level. | 

Great indeed is the Attempt and noble to reform all 
Nations in generah, ſince they all of them have been weak 
enough to admit of'a Gevergment, 'and*of the ſeveral 
Degrees of Subordingtiog. How. glorſous will it be then 
for Phijoſort y.thus radicafly to repreſs;.2ll Wrongs and 
baniſh Injuries? from the Globe! Two Mortals full of 
Courage have already begun this noble Work; even 
Plato and Don Quixot. _ 

The Partiſans of Leibnitæ, the Optimiſts, and moſt of 
the Metaphy ſicians, who compare together the ſeveral 
poſſible Worlds, in Order to determine the Views accord- 
ing to which God has regulated ours, aſſert, contrary to 
Plato, that allfis well and in the beſt oe poſſible here 
below; that Mam is ach rhetcbgke to beg and that there 
reſults from this Medley of States, Inclinations and Actions 
both good and bad, a Variety of- Combinations which 
God delights in, and which embelliſhes the Univerſe in 
his Eyes, by. int: oducing imo our Abode a Conſtitution 
different from that of the other Planets. From this ſublime 
Compariſon of our Plaret with the other Worlds, con- 
cerning which they certainly have no Relations or Infor- 
mations Whatever, they derive the pretended Principles 
of our Morals, and the Motives of our Trancuillity ; be- 
cauſe we ought, they ſay, to conform our Views to thoſe 
of the Creator, who finds the Univerſe more beautiful, 
and better dic erſified by (this Mixture of Good and Bad 
diſperſed throughout” bur Sphere, than by an uniform 
identical Innocence, that ſhould amount to no more than 
the Repetition of the State of another Gſobe. 

Let us not diſtorb PHHfoſophers in their Projects for pro- 
curing a general Reformation andian Equality of Condi- 
tions. Let them rack their Brrits as much as they pleaſe 
about their relative and metaphyſical Beauties. I doubt 
not but a great many of thoſe, who look upon ſuch philo- 
ſophical Surmiſes as a deep and fublime Science, take care 
to make them tally with the Decifions' of Faith. But, 
how blind, and how unfit Principles like theſe are to bend 
our Will to what is good! 'How'faintly do they comfort 
us and aſſuage our Grief! Happily for us, there is a 
School that will afford us Inſtruttions ſurer; and more 
- agree- 
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azreeable to Experience, and better proportioned to our 
ſeveral Wants: | mean revealed Religion. K 

t teaches us that Man is a depraved Creature; that it 
was in Order to reſtrain his Crimès, and iſlacken his ſtrong 
Biaſs to Evil, that God has, eſtabliſned Authority, the 
Neceſſity of Obedience, and the Diverſity of Conditions; 
that it is both to inure the wicked to work, even in ſpight 
of themſelves, and to bring the good to Perfection by the 
Practice of every Virtue, that God thought it proper to 
ſabject Men to the Alteration of Seaſons and the ſevereſt 
Meteors; in ſhort to innumerable Wants that render them 
dependent on and ſubordinate to each other. 5 

That God intended to ſubject Men to a hard Condition, 
13 evident from univerſal Experience. His Intention to 
bind them to each other, by the Diverſity of Wants and 
Conditions, is not leſs aſcertained by Monuments and 
Characteriſticks, which are in the Eyes and within the 
Reach of every one. God was not contented with taking 
away thoſe beneficial Plants, which, had they been con- 
reyed from the Garden of Eden all over the Earth, would 
have made the whole Globe an Abode of Delight and 
Immortality: He likewiſe ſuppreſſed the long Duration. 
of Man's Liſe after the Flood, and introduced at that 
Iime into Nature the Cauſes of thoſe Griefs and Croſſes 
that render our Life ſhort and uneaſy, We ſee from in- 
:vmerable and indelible Footſtepe, that at the Deluge he 
ſunk the ancient Habitation of Mankind, that he diſplaced 
the Sea, and filled with large Chaps and Crevices the 
Lands chat covered the Water, or were before covered by it; 
ſo that this Novelty brought up to the Surface of our 
Globe, in one Part Clay, in another Rubbiſh and Stones, 
in other Places good Soil, and often immenſe Heaps of 
Shells and other Treaſures of the Sea: Whence matt 
have ſprung a prodigious Inequality of Fruitfulneſs and 
Productions throughout the Habitations of Men, It muſt 
from thence likewiſe have happened, that 


thoſe who were provided with Iron, and * *. — - 
deſtitute of Wine, went to propoſe an Ex- Ke afh 2. y.6 


Change of their overplus of Metal, to thoſe 

who raiſed that Beneficial Liquor, and that the generality 

o them went to pay a Viſit to thoſe who had 3 
Wire Or 
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then to thank God for the Diverſity he has introduced into 


Order to obtain from them a Portion of their Plenty, by 
ſharing with them other Productions of which they were 
deprived. | 
From the ſame Inequality of Lands and Con- 
Th hon of ditions it muſt alſo have happened that thoſe 
very. ar) Na who were totally deſtitute of every Thing, 
| went and offered their -Hands and Services 
to the others, in order to obtain from them the Foods and 
Helps which they could not do without, The actual Diſ- 
poſition of Nature viſibly obliges Men to work, to flir 
about and to have a mutual Regard for each other. God 
is not the Author of the Malice of Men, but he is the 
Author of this Diſpoſition that keeps it within Bounds. He 
is then likewiſe the Author of that Inequality of Conditions 


which is the firſt Reſult of the good and bad Qualities of the 
different Countries and of the Neceſſity Men are under to 


ſupply their own Wants, by taking upon them to iupply 
thoſe of others. God is then willing that Men ſnould ſubmit 
to an Occonomy on which their Preſervation depends, and 
that they ſhould vary the Works by which they ſubſiſt. Itis 


by an Artifice of his Providence, that theſe Men, who love | 


not one anothet, and who, from their Hatred, are always 


ready, mutually, to deſfroy each other, yet meet together, 
and conſpire to afford reciprocal Helps to each other, 


It is with all Mankind as with the Inhabitants of a 
populous Town. The latter will, all of them, tell you 


that they are of ſuch and ſuch Profeſſions. The Majoriyy 


of them are even uſed to poſt up their Names and reſpee- 
tive Arts. Doubtlets they all work for themſelves, and yet 


they are ali of Service to the whole Body of Society. 
One offers you a Fair of Shoes: Another makes you 4 


Hat. This Man witl-ſell you ſome Fiſh, or a Piece of 
Cloth, and another will bring ſome Fruits or Drinks cf 
all Kinds to you. Ali the Sign-poſts of London and Faris 
are jo many Offers of Service. la theſe Cities as well 
as elſewhere, every one thinks he works for himſelk: 
Nor is he in (hat at all miſtaken, But Things happen 10 


be ſo ordered and diſpoſed from one End of the Earth to 


the other, as if every Inhabitant had no other View but 


the Service of Society. What is done for Society is done 


for me, and for every individual Member of it. 1 ougit 


tho 


| 
| 

( 
) 
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the Conditions of Men,-in Order to maintain an Exchange 
of Helps among them, and for having rendered theſe 
Helps infallible and certain, by animating every private 
Man by the Spur of Want and Neceſſtt xy. 

Philoſophy, that conſtant Friend to ſecond Cauſes, had 
no Eyes to diſcover any thing but the Reaſonings of Le- 
ilators and the Paſſions of Men, whence to derive the 
Ellabliſmment of Laws, and the Economy of Society. 
We readily confeſs that the Bridle and the Spur govern 
the Horſe, but the Bridle and Spur are themſelves under 
Government. ' Experience ſhews us, that there has been 
a Neceſſity'to moderate the violent Flights and Sallies of 
the Heart of Man. But the Wants and Croſſes, which 
eurb and ſubdue him, point oat God himſelf as their Au- 
thor and Director. Ain N 
Whoever ſhall be ſenſible of this Agreement of Nature 
and Society with the Teſtimonies of Revelation, will, at 
the ſame "Time, acknowledge that Man is ſuch as he ought 
to be, and that the Diverſity of Conditions is the Diſpen- 
fation of a Providence daily employed to counter- act the 
evil Diſpoſitions of the human Heart, and force Man to 
do, from a Motive of Self. intereſt, what he ought to do 
out of Virtue. Whence it appears of Courſe, that, if 
there is a Religion whereby Men may be inclined to do 
what we have juſt mentioned from a Principle of Love 
for their Fellow-creatures; this very Religion is what will 
make true and real Citizens, becauſe the Effects of Love 
are ſtill more infallible than thoſe of Want and Self- 
intereſt. Chriſtianity (not that indeed which is publicly 
put on, but that which dwells in the Heart and ſhines 
throughout our Behaviour) is then the Perfection of Society. 
If we had a Mind to make an exact Review of the ſe- 
veral Stations of that Society, which is the Inſtrument of 
all the Happineſs we are capable of upon Earth, we 
ſhould find them innumerable, and to fee all that is 
done for us might make us too proud. It is better to re- 
ter theſe many Services to certain principal Heads. 
Alt Men work either in fetching out of N 
the Earth what it produces or contains, or — of the 
In giving a Form to what it has already, * 
or in tranſporting or diftributing what is of 
general Uſe to the human Species; or, in ſhort, in pro- 
curing , 
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be of ſervice to it. 


curing the Happineſs of Society, ſome by the Works of 
their Hands, others by their Lucubrations and Study. 


There is another Claſs of Men, and a very numerous one 


too, ho receive every thing from Society, whilſt it re- 
ceives not ing from them in return. Have Men like theſ: 
any Right to be admitted there? Let us firſt bring their 
" Injultice to the cleateſt Light, not indeed to revenge our. 
ſelves of them by Satires, but in Order to reſtore a few 
of them to the Body of Society, by perſuading them to 
The Romans honoured with a Crown 
the Man, who had ſaved the Life of a. Citizen: But if we 
could, by ſome wiſe Precaution, or other, reclaim and In. 
ſpire with a Love for, Work a ſingle Perſon of thoſe who 
e ia Idleneſs at the common Charge; would not this be 
dong more for him than barely faving. his Life? 

. Next to Cod, nothing ought to be dearer 

N. thing more or appear more lovely to us than Society, 


„een 
lovely than So- It was in Order the more to connect us to 


1 it, chat God would not inveſt Man with 


his Domain, nor make him enjoy the Pro- 
1 of che Earthy;apy.,otherwiſe than by the Afi 


ace of his Fellowręreatute. God conceals himſelf in the 
\ Dultjbrtiga of his Favours, and only. ſhews u the Hand 


el Man through which he diſpenſes, them to us. 


probable, if not true, did not think him ſelf unfortunate 


Gratitude no doubt traces them back to their original 
Source, God; who., fails, not to let himſelf. be ſcen by 
. true Niet. But inattentive indifferent Hearts cannot 
fore” y. refuſe, to acknowled e that Society. which makes 
them live, or d. ny it ſome Lad of Compenſation. No 
. ©nC-15; compelled to enter into the Society of the jut. But 
Proyidence brings all Men and obliges them by a Kind of 
_Necellity. to he Members of a Republic, Without the 
' Helps and Supports of which they cannot poſlibly ſubſil. 
Education, Cloathing, Sullenance, Polity, every great and 
wholeſome Truth, all, .in Art is procured us by the 
Miniſtry of Men. It is. God's Will chat we ſhould {ee as 
many Bene factors i in them as there are Workers; to the 
end that, as we cannot at any 0 ume do without their 
- Afliſtance,'our, Labour and. 65 ratitude may, in retyrn, be 
as eonſtant and laſting as our Liſe. 

The Traveller Robin/ou Cruſoe, whoſe forced Solitudeis 


1 
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in his Iſland fof any other Reaſon, but becauſe he could 
no longer find there any of his Feltow-Creacures, in Order 
to be aſſiſted by, and be of mutual Help to, him. But, 
when he fled from the Wreck, of his Ship, he had taken 


Care to ſecure his Gun, his Powder and Balls, ſome Hatch- 4 f 
ets, a Saw, and other ſerviceable Tools. In the Neceſſity iN 
he was under of lofinp' the Uſe of Society, he, at leaff, 1 
retained "hg beſt Inte tions; of it: He jchitated it com- 1 
mon Practices, and it was this Caution that preſerved him. 1 


His whole Hiſtory is a Series of Inſtances which aim at 
convincing us that Man cannot well do without the Aſſiſt. 
ince of his Fellow Creatures, and ought of Courſe to be 
of equal Uſe to them. W 
Bot, is the. Thing then ſo exactly true as that? Pray, 
et us ſee what would become of a miſinthropic Philo- 
jopher, who; being diſpleaſed With, the Whole of, Man- 
Kind, would no longer be jndebred to it for any Thing, 
hut would borrow afl Helps from his own Underſtanding, 
of which h&-entertains* a moſt” ſublime Idea. That the: 
Wiſe is ſuficient for himſelf, is ſo old and frequent a Say- 
ing among Philoſophers, that it is likely there is ſome. 
Truth in it. The Thing is worth being fifted and tried, 
en dt e 
In Order th ftee himſelf at once of a Society of igno- 
rant trouble ſome People, our wife Man begins, by mak ing 
a ſpiteſul and geheral Reſlitutidn of whatever he had re- 
ceived at their deſpicable Hands --Ctcaths, Arts, Trades, 
Inſtruments, Sciences, Religion, all, in ſhort, is totally 
ceſerted and forgot by him. He is a ſtrict Carrefan, who 
thinks that his Reaſon will ftand him inſtead of every 
Thing. Away he goes with her, and confines himſelf to 
2 profound Solitude. He 0 now going about a general 
New-coining, as it were, of all his Notions and Ideas, 
and will by and by fetch out of his Head 4 Body of pure 
and ſublime Speculations from which all neceſſary In- 
ventions will flow of "Courſe. © But theſe Projects and 
Hopes are all Vanity and Emptineſs: Living goes before 
Philoſophiſing. I hall not mention here the idle Endea- 
vours he will make to'fitid in his Reaſon the Notion of 
the true Religion, which is a free Revelation, the ſponta- 
neous Choice of God; a Revelation, the Footſteps and 
Thread of Which are found in Society, that is, in the 
q Church ; 


” 


Church; but about which his Reaſon can give biin ng 
Information. I ſhall be contented, with obſerving, tha; 
the commoneſt Neceſſaries of Life will be enough to cruſh 

him and his Philoſophy. 1 | 
All Animals come into the World provided with every 
Thing neceſſary to them. Man, when he comes into the 
World, and our Philoſopher when he enters into his Soli- 
tude, are both deſtitute of Cloaths and Proviſions of all 
Kinds. The former finds in the Tenderneſs of his Mother, 
and in the Labour of all the People about: him, the Co- 
vert and Suſtenance he ſtands in Need of. Our Man-hater 
naked, now purſued by Hunger, then ſhattered by the 
Hail, and then ſucceſſively ſcorched by a burning Sun, 
or chilled and drowned by a Deluge of Rain, begins to 
think in good earneft, how and with what Tools he ſhall 
turn Taylor, Architect, and Gardiner. Let there be a 
general and mutual Attraction among Bodies all over the 
World, or let that Attraction be a philoſophical Dream; 
Let Fire be, or not be the Principle of Electricity; Let 
the Spring of the Air dilated by the returning Heart be, or 
not be the Principle of the Aſcent of Fluids in Plants: 
Theſe Queſtions muſt nevertheleſs be forborne, and ſpecu- 
lative Philoſophy be laid aſide at laſt. Our Man-hater has 
uite other Reſearches to go about at preſent, I expe to 
2 him ſweat with Agitation, and pine with Diſcourage- 
ment, for not being able to rough hew a. Stone, ſo as to 
make it imitate the Edge of a Shade. He now gives it 
over, and very judiciouſly obſerves for his Comfort, that 
it is a very great Want of Spirit in him thus to copy after 
the Rubricks of old Agriculture. But, whilſt he is in this 
Meditation, and attempting new Trials, the Time for 
Harveſt paſſes away, and his Field is not as yet ploughed. 
No Matter, he ſays: Better live upon Maſt than imitate 
perverſe Men, or be indebted for any Thing to the Reaſon 
of others. He will not accept of any Kind of Help 
whatever. But, with what Tools will he be able to build 
a Roof for himſelf like that he has thought of; or how 
will he contrive what would be equivalent to a Chair, 2 
Bed, a Malt, a Bark, or barely of a plain Earthen-pan? 
All his handy Works muſt needs prove clumſy and rough, 
for want of [nſtruments.and Knowledge, and on Account 
of his being deſtitute of the Matters which Society would 
| 2 - _ »  - > ANGST 
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immediately ſupply him with. The Things, on which he 
hall have beſtowed: moft of his Time and Trouble, will 
break in his Hands, and do him but very indifferent Ser- 
vice, or even be totally uſeleſs to him. He will reach 
the End of his Life, before he has replaced, I will not 
ſay the Conveniency of a Pendulum - clock, or a Mill, 


but the Matter of a Thread ſtrong enough to twiſt with- 


out breaking, or of a tolerably fine Needle, or the Supple- 
ment of the moſt uncouth Hedging-bill. His Mind, de- 
graded by fach mean Cares, has not been able to ſoar up, 
and raiſe itſelf to any thing great. He has exhauſted his 
Stock of Thoughts in long fruitleſs Enquiries about Tri- 
ges; and his renouncing the Aſſiſtance of others, and the 
Experience of paſt Ages, has at once deprived him of the 
fineſt Branches of Knowledge, and of the moſt expediti- 
ous Practices. 

Since a total Abſence from Society throws u- into an uni- 
verſal and truly mortal Indigence, Society is then, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, as precious to us as our very Exiſtence. We are 
the Members of one and the ſame Body, fince we com - 
municate all Sorts of Supports and Life itſelf mutually to 
each other. In the human Body, the Eye, which guides 
the Hands and the Foot, does not therefore defpiſe them: 
And the Hand and Foot are fo far from ſcorning to be led 
by the Eye, that they will on the contrary, at any Time, 
ron and work for its Preſervation. The fame Connexion 
leigns through every Part of Society. Men charged with 
the moſt honourable Functions therein cannot do without 
the Aſiſtance of thoſe who fill the loweſt Ranks. Thus 
does Experience concur antw with the Goſpel, in unani- 
mouſly preſcribing to us, as the Standard of our Love to 
others, never to do to them what we would not they 
ſnould do to us; and to ſerre them as we would ourſelves, 
lince they and we are but one and the ſame Body“. 

We ought then to value and moſt ſincert ly to love the 
humble Artiſan, whoſe Labour ſpares us great Trouble, 
and ſupplies him with ſome of the Supports of the Body. 


But, with what Eye ſhall we behold thofe lazy Individu- 


als, who aſk Services of us without doing us any? They 
ae like thoſe Wens, or other monſtrous Excreſcencies, 


1 Cor. xii. 20. 
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that draw the Subſtance. and Life of the neighbouring 
Members to themſelves, without performing any Function 
| whatever in the Body. If a Sluggaid is a Monſter of 
Uglineſs and Injuſtice, on Account of his disfiguring and 
deſtroying . Society, a World of Monſters will indeed be 
fund among Men. Some of them come into Companies 
with the faireſt Out-ſide. They are often trimmed with 
Gold, and more ſhining than the reſt of Mankind. There 
are others who never dreſs but in Tatters, and make the 

horrideſt Scene that can poſſibly be beheld on the Earth. 
Two very curious Queſtions offer here; the firſt is, 
which of the two is more hurtful to Society, the rich Man 
who idles his Time away, or the poor who will do no 
Manner of Work? The other is, whether any efficacious 
Remedy can be applied to cure this twofold Sluggiſhned: ? 
: There is an inconſiderate Devotion which 

„The Wrong makes us look without Diſtinction upon all 
done to Socie- : | p 
te by an idle the Poor as 10 many Objects worthy of our 
rich Mar. Compaſſion: And there is an inconſiderate 

Philoſophy, that would fain reconcile us to 
the moſt voluptuous Man, on Account of his making Ex- 
pences uſeful to Society. Providence, tis true, knows 
how to fetch Good out of our Errors, our Paſſions, and 
our very Injuſtice:, Thus may the greateſt Cheats among 
the Poor prove a Means of exerting the Virtue of thoie 
they impoſe upon. Thus will the moſt extravagant Lx- 
pences of a prodigal Man bring into the Hands of others 
Sums that will circulate and become the Reward of the 
greateſt Toils, But, when rich voluptuous Sluggards 
happen to be of Service to Mankind, it is always without 
Deſign, and they moſt willingly do much more III than 
Good. | : 

The Goſpel which is ever agreeable to the true Intereſt 
and Good of Society, and far more equitable than Philo- 
ſophy, blames indiſeriminately, and, without any Reſpect 
of Perſons, condemns to a total Faſt the Man who refuſes 

1 to work. Although the Idleneſs of either the Poor, or 
F the Rich, may occaſion a few good Effects; the ſame 
W Goſpel will not allow us to bring. theſe Effects about 
by either doing evil or ſuffering it to be done; and much 
Jeſs ſtil] by encoureging it when it is in our Power to ſup— 
preſs it entirely. It belongs to none but a ſenſual Reaſon 
#13 or 
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r a paraſitical Philoſophy to applaud Luxury, and varniſh 
with the Colours of Virtue that Luſt which ſhares the En- 
joyment of its Delights with others. The Chriſtian Phi- 
loſophy is liable to no Variation ; nor will it hear of ca- 
pitulating. It will have us forbear whatever carries with 
it the leaſt Appeatance of Evil. It bids us to do Good 
with the Simplicity of the Dove, and at the ſame Time, 
to have the ſharp Penetration of the Serpent to diſcern 
Evil, and prudently to fly from all Danger of committing 
it, Let us then know the Evils and Dangers which are 
inſeparable from Luxury and Begging, in order to com- 
pare them together, that ſo we may proportion our De- 
teſtation to the Miſchiefs reſulting from them. | 
Pirſt; the Rich and the Poor, who do no Manner of 
Work, are equally excluded from that Order which has 
deſtined Man to a ſerious and uſeful Labour. They 
ire both unjuſt to claim to themſelves the Fruits of 
the Sweat and Talents of others, without requiting Toil 
for Toil, and Skill for Skil. They are ſo many Hands 
and Leads loft to the Commonalty which ſupport them. 
This Sloth fulneſs is an Atrophy, which cauſes one half of 
the Family to pine away, whilſt it makes the other fink 
under the Burden of exceſſive Labour. 
llitherto the Injuſtice appears pretty e- ; 
quz] on boch Sides, But; is it not the Poor _ The Evil re- 
that gives Society the deepeſt Wound? The — re 
Rich wiſhes for nothing but Joy, Peace, > 
and Quietneſs. He does not ſpread Terror and Affright 
round about him: But the Poor is a troubleſome Neigh- 
tour, and oftentimes a very dangerous one. His joining 
with another of the ſame Stamp is the Beginning of a 
Faction, which ſets out with Grimace, and ends in Villainy. 
rery body knows their Tricks, and that Song which ex- 
tols the Glory of them *: 


With juggling Tricks and moanful Cries, 
Me paſs fix Months in Gaieties : 
IWth moanful Cries, and juggling Tricks, 
We paſs away the other ſex. 
Con arte ed' inganno 

Se vive mezzo l' anno: 

Con inganno e con arte 

Se vive Palira parte. 


Vot. VI, F Tis 
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"Tis indeed with great Reaſon: we are ſhocked with 
Notion of Beggary, on Account of the Trouble and ad- 
ditional Burden it muſt needs be to the other Members of 
Society ; our indignation is but too well grounded, when 
we look with Scorn upon a Claſs of Men, who, at rhe 
ſame Time that they are wilfully unſerviceable, yet glut 
themſelves with Meat and Wine, whilſ the laborious Ar- 
tiſan wants for bare Neceſlaries: But, theſe Wretches, 
which ſwarm among us, ought to offend us infinitely 
more, on Account of the Diſhonour they bring upon us 
all. It may truly be ſaid to cover us with Shame and 
Ignominy. 

And indeed, how comes a Man, who has ſound Arms 
and Hands, to feed upon our Labour, were it not that 
cither we are the Dupes of his doleful Grimaces, or will 
not have Judgment enough to act in concert, for ſupply- 
ing our Brethren with the Means of getting a Livelihood 
by Working, and being of Service to the State? How is it 
poſſible that we ſhould wiſh to paſs our Days in Peace and 
Quietneſs, and at the fame Time encourage by our Li- 
beralities a Multitude of idle Vagrants, to keep and main- 
tain among us, publ:c Nurſeries of Impoſture and Rob- 
bery; to diſturb the Majeſty of public Prayers“ by noiſy 
indecent Sollicitations ; to run after us with loud Cries, 
and tollow us to our very Doors, and to alarm us in our 
Travels, with the Thought of what Want and Licen- 
tiouſne/s may dare to attempt, when favoured by Soli- 
tude ? | | 

Our Liberty is under the wiſe Regulation of the Laws: 
But, Beggars know of none, or they elude them all. 
The Searches and public Notifications of the civil Power 
will now and then cauſe the Multitude of Beggars, with 
which Paris is infeſted, to diſappear. But they all of them 
take the Word from one another before they go. They 
divice and canton themſelves by Bands in the large Cities 
round about. They are found again exactly the ſame, in 
the Churches of Orleans, and Dijon, of Troyes, and Rheims, 
of Amiens and Ronen. When the Storm is over, they get 
to Montargis, Soiſſon:, Beauvais, and Pontoiſe. They all 


ft is a common Thing in France to ſee People beg in Churches 
the Time of Divine Service. 


come 


ceme back in ſmall Knots, and, putting on the Appearance 
of the Country People who ſtock the Markets of Paris, they 
at laſt meet again in the beloved Centre of their Opera- 
tions. I have been obſerving theſe Intrigues for twenty 
Years together : And, among thoſe who have but juſt com- 
menced Beggars, I never mils the old ones of my Acquain- 
tance: Who teach the New-comers the Cant and Rubricks 
of the Trade. The Faces and Stories are the very ſame. 
We contract a Friendſhip for them. We aſſign Rents to 
them, and we complain when we don't ſee them at Quar- 
ter-day. We inform them of the Meaſures taken againſt 
their Gang ; and the good Order, which the civil Judge 
tries to eltabliſh towards leſſening the Number, is totally 
perverted by our Indulgence. We deteſt Idleneſs, and 
vet we cheriſh it. It is unconceivable how a Moltitude of 
Beggars can be found in an excellent Country, whoſe In- 
habitants are Pretenders to common Senſe. 

Theſe are the firſt Reflections which offer to the Mind, 
when we conſider the Conſequences of the Lazineſs of 
Beggars : It is both a Plague and a Diſgraceto us. The 
dleneſs of the Rich is not liable to ſuch a Reproach. It 
ſoems, on the contrary, that we ought not to bluſh for it, 
as it is no Fault of ours, nor be in the leaſt uneaſy about 
i, ſince Mankind reaps a real Benefit from, inſtead of 
dreazing the vaſt Expences of voluptuous wealthy Men. 
But the Evil they do is {till more real than the Good. 

TheMan, who is poſſeſſed of great Riches, has of courſe 
received much from Society. Nay, he is indebted to 8a- 
cety for the Whole. Society has increaſed his Incomes, 
by either the Operations of Commerce or the Manage- 
ent of „ublic Affairs. It ſeems to ſtrive to court and 
win him by a Croud of Services and Diſtinctions. The 
whole Body of Society is intent on pleaſing him. Juſtice 
requires he ſhould acknowledge this vaſt Regard by a Re- 
turn proportionable to his Wealth: And it is exactly true, 
that the moſt ſatisfactory Advantage annexed to his Riches 
conliſts in their enabling him to become the Support of the 
Poor, and the Father of his Country. He might have 
acquired theſe Titles by procuring good Water to his na- 
tive City, or a public Fountain to his Neighbourhood. 
laking upon him the Riſks of certain Trials that may fa- 
Vitate ſome uſeful Eftabliſhments, and preſerving, by that 
F 2 Means, 
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Means, raſh and imprudent People from ruining them- 


ſelves m Attempts they are unequal to; would be acquit- 
ting himſelf of his Duty to his Country. He would re- 
quite its Favours moſt nobly, by undertaking the Drain- 
ing of a peſtilential Moraſs ; by eftabliſhing Free- ſchools; 
by ſettling a Proviſion of Broth and Medicines for the Re- 
lief of a whole County; or rather ſtill, by laying up 
from his Income a Rent, or even a Sum of Money, to be 
for ever applied towards ſuſtaining a Number of Labour. 
ers in his own Diſtricts, to keep the public Roads in Re- 
pair, when there is no other Work for them, eſpecially in 
Years of Sterility. A wiſe Oeconomy might procure to 
the rich Man the inexpreſſible Pleaſure of ſpreading La- 
vours in a judicious Manner, and of rendering his Fellow. 
citizens happy, by preventing the leaſt Appearance of Beg- 
gary. His Expences and Bounties might be everlaſting : 
and yet all the Duties of his own Station and Obligations 
to his Family exactly fulfilled. But the Service of Society 
is the leaſt of this Man's Concerns: He thinks it very hap- 
Py, indeed, to be within Call and at Hand, to collect the 


Price of the Pleaſures he procures himſelf. His only am- 


bition, his predominant Paſſion, is to mimic whatever is 
above him, and enjoy all the Prerogatives which the Exi- 
gency of Affairs, or a juſt Diſtinction, may have granted 
to People of the greateſt Quality, or in the higheſt Poſts. 
He would think himſelf degraded or unfortunate, not to 
have, atleaſt, two Yalet-de-chambres, finely dreſſed and 
we | paid; one to take Care of his Wardrobe, and the 
other to keep his Jewels. Nor can he do without a Se- 
cretary, who mult attend at ſtated Hours to doſe with him, 
or hunt after a ſtubborn Thought, or refractory-Chraſe, 
which will not turn at his Pleaſure, He will give a Thou- 
ſand or twelve Hundred Livres a Year to a Head cook, to 

diſon him according to Art. He muſt. needs have a 
Chief-confectioner and his Deputy, purpoſely to build for 
him, in Paper and Glaſs-ware of all Sizes and Shapes, 
Supports of Deſerts fit to dazzle the Eyes of Children: A 
Houſe - ſteward, ſeveral luſty Footmen, two or three Coaches 
and Coachmen, a Groom, a Poſtilion, a Running footman, 
a Porter, and a great many others whoſe Names J have pur- 
poſely forgot, are a large Attendance, by him well paid 
and maintained, to do him a few Hours daily Service, or 
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barely to make a Shew, and to appear at appointed Times. 
We do not find Fault with the Expence he makes, we 
only complain of the Chanels it runs through. His im- 
menſe Riches, which might have awakened Induftry, ard 
conveyed Plenty into the Places where he collects them, 
ſerve to maintain elſewhere Men deſtitute of Talents, who 
no ſooner become his Servants, but they ceaſe to be Citi- 
zens. He perverts whatſoever ſurrounds him. Baut, his 
greateſt Fault does not conſiſt in appropriating to himſelf, 
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and diverting from the common Utility of Mankind, 
Heads and Hands that might have taken to very uſeful | 
Profeſhons. Altho' it is a crying Injuſtice, thus to ingroſe, | 
out of mere Pride, the Services of twenty or thirty People, 0 


who might ſuffice for Princes, when three or four of them 

were the moſt of what he ought to have had at h's Com- il. i 
mand: What renders him moſt detrimental to Society in . 
general is, his becoming the Bane of his whole Retinue, LH 
by buſying them in mere Trifles, and by making them 16. 


his Companions in Idleneſs. | 

A voluptuous Man, wholly taken up with the Thoughts 
of his Luxury and Pleaſures, infects this Multitude of 
Servants, who live altogether without Rule; he infects all 
his Neighbourhood, who are dazzled with his Magnificence 1 
and Pageantry, and fired with-the moſt extravagant Emu- ls 
lation: In ſhort, he conveys the Poiſon of his bad Con- 115 
duct into remote Countries, and among the Children of . 
wo armers, to whom he gives a Diſguſt for their Con- . 
dition. > 
The Ploughman and the Labourer's Sons compare the 4 80 
Toils and Sweat which the Culture of his Lands coſt them, 1 
with the Eaſe and Plenty enjoyed by thoſe who eling to it 
this Man of Pleaſure. 'The Town-life, and, above all, W 
the Families of the Rich, raiſe their Deſires. They might Wit 


have made good Farmers or Labourers, Tradeſmen, Sur- | 11 1 
veyors, or Manufacturers: But they now renounce their MLM 
| ruſtic Way of Life and ſubſtantial Occupations, to creep 100 If 
into the Family of a rich Man, who renders them as idle Me 


and as proud as himſelf. Whatever they ſee or hear after- f lf | 
wards, conduces to the utter Deſtruction of their Morals. [11806 
The whole Houſe jmitates the Maſter's Conduct in pri- Wl 
vate. The great Principle, upon which the Security of | I} 
the Voluptuary and his Followers is grounded, is, that UP 
F 3 God 1 
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God does not debaſe himſelf ſo far as to mind the Tray. 
actions of Men on Earth: And what God himſelf over- 
looks, needs only be concealed from Mankind. A very 
plain Doctrine this, and one that will ſpare a World of 
Diſcuſſions. Such a School muſt needs produce very 
ſtrange Citizens: But is not this School open every where 
Nay, is not the imbibing of theſe horrid Maxims what 
will now-a-Cays give a Man the Air of a Be/ Efpri:? He 
appears ſociable, by ſhaking off the Ties without which 
there can be no longer any durable Society ; and preſently 
becomes a ſtrong Reaſoner, by maintaining, that He, 
whoſe bountiful Hand is for ever open to pour an infinite 
Number of Bleſſings upon us, has not likewiſe hi- Eye open 
upon the good or bad Uſe we may make of them. The 
neceſſary Effect of theſe fine Iuſtructions is the apparent 
Deſtruction of the in- born rational Faculty and Rectitude 
of every Mind, and the perverting Order and Conſcience 
to all Intents and Purpoſes, 

The Difference between the Effects of Beggary and 
thoſe of Luxury is, that the former has no Charms for 
any but the moſt beaſily Souls and leaſt induſtrious Minds, 
ſo dirty and loathſome is it in its Nature ; whereas Luxury 
robs Society of the Talents it renders uſeleſs, and of the 
Virtues it ſwallows up by the moſt enſnaring Charms. 
There is no Hope of the leaſt Senſe of Order, nor of any 
Love of public Good, where-ever Pleaſures bear Sway. 

Nay, that Luxury which our voluptuous Men look 
upon as uſeful (at leaſt politically ſpeaking) is,-in good 
earneſt, the total Subverſion of ſound Policy. The Man 
of Pleaſure will at any Time convey his Expences into 
thoſe Hands which have a Relation to his Luſts, and over- 
look the reſt, which cauſes ſo unequal and ſo extravagant 
a Diſtribution of the Treaſures and Fruits of the Earth, 
that all proves to be on one Side, and almoſt, if not abſo- 
Jutely, nothing on the other : Whence it follows, that 
the Luxury ard Sloth of the Rich are the moſt cruel 
Plagues of Society; fince after having brought upon it 
Evils greater than Beggary, by corrupting the Mind, they 
moreover become the principal Cauſe of Beggary iiſelf, 
by the Unreaſonableneſs of their Expences. 


I ſay 
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I ſay the principal, not the only Cauſe 
of it. We all contribute, tho' diverſly, to 
the ſame Evil; nor can we probe the 
Wound too dee;, if we have a Mind to 
cure it. This Reflection leads us to the ſecond Queſtion, 
v'z. Whether any efficacious Remedy can poſſibly be ap- 
plied to the Irregularity of the Expences of the ſenſual 
Man, and the Sluggiſhneſs of the Poor? But it belongs 
to the Maſter of Hearts alone to cure the Idleneſs and 
extravagant Fancies of the Rich. We have no Character 
or Miſſion that can entitle us to rule their Conduct; and 
tne Goodneſs of their Education is the only human 
Reſource we can imagine towards reforming them. On 
the other Hand, altho' the exceſſive Stupidity and Unruli— 
neſs of Beggars renders them altogether inacceſhble te 
any Propoſal of eaſy Methods and Schemes to extricate 
them out of Miſery, the ſuppreſſing of their Slothfulneſs 
is, nevertheleſs, what we can and ought to try to pro- 
cure, becauſe the Remedy of it is in ourſelves. Ihe Pot- 
ſibility meant conſiſts, not indeed in doubling our Alms, 
or increaſing our Charge, but in regulaily conveying in- 
to the Hands of Working-men what was gran ed to a 
Set of Idlers. Let us ſee whether the Thing is feaſibic. 
The Wiſhes of the Chriſtian and thoſe of the voluptuous 
Men are here united; the former has no warmer Deſire 
than to ſee all his Brethren fed, and every Kind of [u- 
ſtice acquitted ; the Voluptuary has no other Paſſion, but 
that of leading an eaſy quiet Life : If any Means can be 
thought of to ſatisfy them both, it certainly is the total 
Suppreſſion of Beggary; ſince that very Thing which 
would fill up all the Defires of every charitable Heart, it 
it were but the Reſource of the Poor, would at the ſame 


The Cauſes and 
Remedies of 
Beggary. 


Time become the Security of the Rich, and an Eaſe to 


the whole Body of Society. 
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SISA OGYT VII. 
The Suppreſſion of BEGGARY. 


1 T is impoſſible to ſuppreſs Beggary, ſo long as we rc- 
main Strangers to the true Origin of it. The Cauſes 
of Beggary are not thoſe commonly aſ- 
figned. It is generally attributed to the 
Taxes the Nation 1s overcharged with ; to 
the Ea/?-India Company, which ruins the Commerce; 
and to the Eccleſiaſtical Corporations, who ingroſs our 
beſt Eſtates. Every Corner rings with this Cant; accord- 
ing to which, Beggary would be utterly deſtroyed, if 
Taxes were but leſſened, the India Company aboliſhed, 
and the Ecclefiaſtical Poſſeſſions given to Laymen. 

But I will boldly affirm the contrary, that Beggary 
would be the very {ame in the firſt of theſe three Caſes ; 
that our Merchants would not ſell an Inch more of Cloth 
than before, in the ſecond ; and that, in the third Caſe, the 
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Number of our Beggars would jnfallibly increaſe: 80 


that other Cauſes of this Evil muſt needs be thought of. 


5 1. Taxes are not the Cauſe of it. They 
Whether Tax- | | 


es are the Cauſe incumber private Men, whoſe Revenue 
of Beggary. they diminiſh ; but they occaſion an uni- 


verſal Expence and general Operations, 
that cauſe Money to circu'ate throughout the State. The 
Building of Ships, the Keeping up of Fortifications, the 
Remounting of Troopers, the Proviſions for our Armies, 
the Paying of Rents to Annuitants, the Penſions of militay 
and other Officers of every Kind, the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary Works made for the King; all theſe Diſtributions 
ſpread from the Centre to the Extremities of the King- 
dom, the Revenues of the Head of the State, which thus 
become the common Subſtance of the whole Body, and are 
the Reward of the Services done to Society in genera!. 

I own that Taxes may be an additional Vexation to Peo- 
ple already in low Circumſtances ; juſt as a violent Fit of 
Jilngſs is an additional Weakneſs in a Conſtitution already 
impaired: 
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impaired : But let exact Truth be our Guide here; the 
violent Fit we talk of is not the Cauſe of the Malady ; 
neither is Tallage the Source of Miſery in general, fince 
iris leſs in the Places where the Aſſeſſment of the Tallage 
are higheſt, and an exceſſive Poverty is obſerved where 
there are hardly any Impoſitions. Of this you find a 
Proof in Paris and the Places adjacent to our wealthieſt 
Cities, where Tallage and Capitation are rated incompa- 
rably higher that in the remoteſt Provinces. Never- 


better than any where elſe, from a natural Conſequence of 
the Multiplicity of their Reſources, and the great Vent of 


as briſk all over the Kingdom, Tallage would not be an 
Obſtacle to ſome Degree of Eaſe in every Family. 
But, the Operations of Commerce being conſiderably 


fainter in our Provinces, let us ſuppoſe that Tallage and 
Cuſtoms were abated at ance one Half: A much leſs Re- 


mittance would raiſe the loudeſt Acclamations of Joy; 
and it, certainly, is a moſt deſirable Relief for the People. 
But, pray, let us ſee what the Object of this overflowing 
joy may be. 

[f the Farmer, who has taxed at a hundred Livres for 
his Tallage, pays no more than fifty for the future, the 
Landlord will raiſe the Leaſe of his Farm in Proportion. 
But that Leaſe having heretofore been lower, in Conſi- 
deration of a higher Tallage,. of courſe it was upon his 
Landlord that that whole Charge of this Impoſition really 
fell. The Threſher, who paid three or four Livres for 
his Tallage, ſhall be eaſed of forty Sous: But will the 
Father and Mother of a Family have Bread in greater 
Plenty for ſuch. a trifling Alleviation > And will it cauſe 
their Children to exchange their Frocks of coarſe Linen, 
or of ill ſorted Rags, for Coats of ſubſtantial Stuff? Will 
Trade get more by it than they ? They were almoſt naked 
whillt the Impoſition was double: Nor will the Merchant 
fell any Thing more to them after a Remittance which 
e y ſufficient to ſupply one of them with only a Pair 
of Shoes. 

The Artiſan who is ſettled in one of the Cities of our 
Provinces, and who imported two Hogſheads of Wine 
jearly, paid formerly for the Duty of the Twentieth, be- 
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their Commodities; which is a Proof, that, if Sales were 
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ſides the four S.us per Livre, about three Lives and ten 
Pence, or four Livres at the outſide: He is then diſcharged 
of forty Sous upon this Article, To which we may add, 
if you will, the Baring of one half of the Price of his 
Salt. Heuſed to conſume yearly the eighth Part of a Mine, 
for which he paid twelve or thirteen Lives, whereas he 
now pays but ſix; the King will then remit him eight 
Livres, or thereabouts, upon theſe two Articles. This, 
ird:eJl, becomes Matter of real Joy in a little Family; 
but they are not a Whit the wealthier, nor will they wear 
better Linen or Cloaths for that; and the ſo much with'd 
for Diminution will, at moſt, cauſe them to drink a little 
more Wine on one or two tranſitory Holidays. But this 
will by no Means reſtore Comme: ce or extirpate Beg- 
gary. The firſt Seeds of the Evil are not then in the 
Tax; nor is the Suppreſſion of the latter a proper Ke- 
medy for it: Thoſe, therefore, who attribute the low 


Circumſtances of the People of the Country to the Tal- 


lage or the Price of Salt, aſſign a wrong Principle to the 
Malady. 

The Thing has been tried in many Places. Thoſe from 
which the King was contented to require nothing, or next 
kin to nothing, ſtill remain the moſt miſerable of all, 
while thoſe ſubject to the heavieſt Taxes are leaſt of any 
in narrow Circumſtances. I mean not here, that the 
Increaſing of Tillage is what procures any Kind of Plenty 
to the Norman:, or the Inhabitants of the ee Franc ; 
but, on the other Hand. the Bating of one Half, or even 
tae total Suppreſſion of Taxes, will never procure Bread 
to the Poor of Poiou, or thoſe of the Lands of Gig. 
Now does the Cauſe of the Evil begin to appear; it ſub- 
fits together with the Tax; it is totally independent of 
it, and it will ſtill be the ſame after the Impoſition is di- 
miniſhed, or even quite taken off. 

Formerly, it was the Inhabitants of Ghent, and the Fl n- 
ings round it, that ſpun the fine Engliſhß Wool, and made 
Stuffs of it. The Eyes of the Engliſ were at laſt opened 
to ſee their natural Advantages. Theyhave, ſince the Reign 
of the wiſe Henry VII, wrought their Wool themle! ves ; 
and they are now ſo jealous of it, that it can no longer 
go out of their Iſland but as Counterband. Other Pre- 
cautions uſed in After-times, to center all the Privileges 


and 
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and Profits of it in the Hands of the Natives, have atlaſt 
ſhut it for ever from Strangers. Ever ſince they have 
themſelves tranſported their Woolen-cloth, and their 
other Commodities into the North, and the Sea-ports in 
the Levant, they pay to the State three or four Times 
the Value of their ancient Taxes, and are very well pleaſed, 
with it. The Dutch were ſtiled Beggars at thoſe Times, 
when they paid to the Spaniards the ſlighteſt of Taxes 
upon the ſmall Product of their Cheeſe and Salt-fiſh. 
They now pay to their Republic a full fourth Part of 
their Incomes, or of their Product of their Induſtry, and 
have no Poor among them. The Satisfaction of giving 
nothing to the State, or of being eaſed of all Taxes, is 
rot then what a Nation ought to aim at; the Advantage 
of being able to pay theſe Taxes, without Regret, ought 
rather to ingroſs all their Wiſhes : and really we ſhould be 
very happy, were we ſubſtantial enough to bear greater 
Impoſitions conveniently, | 
2. We heartily conſent to it at that Rate, ſome will 
ſay. There is No-body that would not readily chuſe to 
pay more, on Condition of poſſeſſing more. But inſtead 
of incouraging Induſtry, and enlivening Commerce among 
us, they demoliſh it entirely, by the Eſtabliſhment of a 
Company which engrofles and takes every Thing from 
us. | 
It would be no great Wonder to hear ſuch a Speech 
from the Muth of a Shop-keeper's Prentice, who knew 
rothing but his own Ell, and the Places from whence he 
fetches his Cloth and other Woollen- ſtuffs. But it is not. 
conceivable, how a Multitude of ſenſible People can talk 
in the ſame S rain, without ſo much as caring to know 
where the Eſtabliſhments of that Company, and what the 
Nature of its Operations are. The major Part of the 
Merchants, whoſe Complaints we only echo, are Re- 
tailers, whoſe Knowledge extends hardly farther than the 
ManufaQures, and great Markets in their Ne:tghbourhood, 
It we addreſſed ourſelves to ſome of thoſe ingenious 11:1 - 
ful Traders, who know Society, and th2 Ties that bind 
the ſeveral Parts of it together, we ſhould hear them {peak 
in another Manner. In the juſt Diffidence 1 entertain cf 
my own Capacity, and in Order not to commit any l 
take in the Opinion I always thought myle!t obliged to 
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have of this Company, I have conſulted our moſt eminen: 
Merchants, thofe eſpecially who deal molt at Cadiz, Mar. 
tinico, St. Domingo, or the Sea-ports in the Levan“, and 
who havethe leaſt Buſineſs with the Company ; they frank. 
ly owned to me, that the Complaints made againſt it were 
utterly deſtitute of common Senſe. By exclaiming as we 
do, againſt that Company, faid one of them to me, we 
rejoice our Neighbours, who are glad to ſee us fo igno- 
rant of our true Advantages, and are afraid of nothing 
more than of the Taſte we might contract for Foreign 
Trade. They know how much that Commerce, which 
has always been languifhing among us, might, by 
new Increaſes, promote and quicken our Home trade, 
Mr. Sawvary's Dictionary will tell you the Cauſes of its 
Decay, and the inceſſant Wiſhes of that judicious Patriot 
for the Confirmation of the Ea, India Company, which 
he looks upon as one of the beſt Means to retrieve our 
Loſſes. It has always been ſtaggering till M. De Maure— 
pal Adminiſtration ; but, although its Returns are be- 
come conſiderable within a few Years, properly ſpeaking, 
it is ſill in its Infancy. The Retailer, who ſells but little, 
enquires into the Cauſes of his drooping Trade; he ſecs 
the Company proſper at his very Door, and attributes their 
Riches to thoſe Profits which himſelf could not make, 
The Company engroſſes all, and private Merchants have 
nothing left to do but to ſhut up their Shops. 

The moſt ſpecious Thing that was ſaid againſt it is, 
that it makes all its Purchaſers in the Indies with Ready 
Morey. It carries thither but few of our Commodities: 
But this Difficulty is of equal Force againſt the famous 
Di ch and Engli/þ Companies: Ours conſumes and carries 
of a World of Merchandize and Matters which muſt 
otherwiſe remain upon our Hands; no Matter where it 
diſtributes them, provided this Diſtribution is procured A- 
broad. After it has made its Exchange from one Hidia 
to the other, and its Sales at Por? Orient, it proves in 
this laſt Operation to have brought more Money back to 
Farce than it had exported. The Benefit is of courſe 
certain. Now, there is none but a powerful and well 
protected Company that can with Succeſs do the Things 
undertaken by ours. This we have already ſeen in ano- 
her Place. 


3. People 
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z. People begin to be found who liſten to Reaſon vpon 
thiz Head, and who chuſe to ſee our outward Commerce 
flouriſh in the Hands of a Company that cauſes it to be 
rcliſhed in the Center of the State, rather than in the 
Hands of a few private Traders, confined ia the remoteſt 
Parts of the Kingdom, and liable, all of them, as well 
as their Predeceſſors, to demoliſh one another, or to ſink 
under the very firſt Check, for want of a Support, and of 
living in good Underſtanding among themlelves. But 
there is, they ſay, another very plain and permanent 
Reaſon, which efficaciouſly prevents the Improvement of 
our Home traffiek; namely, that immente Portion of 
Riches the Church is actually poſſeſſed of. It ſwallows 
the Subſtance and Health of the Body - politic; and, if we 
did with its Revenues what Henry VIII did with them in 
England, and the Dutch in their Provinces, our inward 
Commerce would be upon an infinitely better Footing, 
and Beggary would no longer be ſeen. 

The Unitea Provinces are not indebted for their Splendor 
to the Extinction of the Ecclefiaſtical Dignities ; their 
Circumſtances have been, long after their Aſſociation, as 
low as they were before. They {old their Salt. fiſn chiefly 
in Spain and Pertugal, even in the Heat of the War with 
S9ain, When the Court of Maarid had at length taken a 
firm Reſolution to keep all its Ports ſtrictly ſhut up from 
the Dutch, theſe People, who were deltitute of almoſt 
every Thing at Home, began to go and try their Fortune 
Abroad. They, from the Beginning of the ſeventeenth 
Century, and chiefly after the Peace of Munſter, by which 
they were declared a free Nation, became the FaQors of 
the whole World; and, by carrying to all Nations every 
Thing without Exception, they no longer wanted any 
Thing themſelves. This Induftry it is, not their Sepa- 
ration from the Catholic Church, that has made them 
grow rich. 

Religion has had no Manner of Influence upon the 
Civil Affairs in England. That Kingdom owes its Great- 
neſs to three principal Means; one is, the Working of 
the Exgliſß Wool by the Enz//s themſelves, who ſent it 
formerly to the Manufactures of Bruges and Ghent, The 
iecond is, the Inereaſe of their Marine and Foreign Trade, 
by excluſive Privileges. granted to the Eg/i under the 


Reigns 
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Reigns of Mary and Elizaberh, The third is, the &. 
mous Act of Parliament in the Year 1660, whereby alk 
Commodities coming to Eyeland are declared counterband 
and forfeitable, which are not of the Growth of the 
Country the Ship ſailed from ;.or which, being of ſome 
of the Sea-ports in the Levant, have been ſhipped on this 
Side the Streigbts; or which, being Eaft- India Goods, have 
been taken in ſome Port on this Side the Cape rf Good Hip, 
This Statute (which contains many other the like Articles, 
wherein is alſo found all the Subtlety of its Author 0/4 
Cromæbel) has eſtranged from England an infinite Number 
of Merchants, and even whole Nations; as for inſtance, 
the Dutch, who have hardly any Goods of their own. 
This Act has had the Efficacy, not only to diſguſt all 
other Nations from coming to the E»g/i/5 Ports, out of 
an Apprehenſion of the Oppreſſion and Inſults naturally 


reſulting from ſo many cautionary Excluſions, but its 


principal Effects has been to oblige the Exgliꝶ never to 
have any Commodities for the future but at the firſt Hand, 
and to appropriate to themfelves, not on'y the Benefit of 
the firſt Purchaſes made upon the very Place, and without 
Commiſſion, but alſo the immenſe Profit of all the Tranſ- 
portations neceſſa y to their Felbbw- citizens. By carry- 
ing their Soperffuities to other Places, and bringing back 
themſelves what they wanted, they have found Opportuni- 
ties of taking in every where Cargoes of all uſeful Com- 
modities, to trade in them as well as in their own, from 
one Port to another; which bas redoubled their Profits, 
and increaſed inceſſantly the Pathon they before had for 
Navigation. Eygland gains a'moit all the World over, 
and the e is hardly any body that can get any Profit with 
her. She is, then, indebted for her Riches, not, indeed, 
to the Schiſm ſhe entertains with the Catholic Church, 
but to that Kind of Schiſm ſhe ſeems to make with the 
other Nations, to whom ſhe ſhuts up her own Docs, by 
the Skill of her Regulations. It is more the Concern of 
the Engliſb than ours, to confider whether the Diſfol:- 
tions of this famous Act can be made to agree with that 
Equilibrium of mutual Kindneſs which the bare J n :- 
turale and the Regard due to Society ſec m to requi:e all 
the World over. Eng laxu, however, has not meddled 


with the Revenues of her Biſhops, Chapters, or _— 
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17 we ſhould diſpoſe of theſe Revenues in France, as 
Fienry VIII diſpoſed of thoſe of the Convents, which he 
abandoned to a Set of Courtiers ; our Provinces, eſpecially 
the Countries, would be ruined and famiſhed to all Intents 
and Purpoſes. 

'The Majority of our French Lords follow the Court, 
or reſide at Paris and in the largeſt Cities; whereas the 
Eml fp Lords have hardly finiſhed their Parliamentary 
Semons and other Affairs in London, but they go and live 
at their Country-ſeats, where they ſpend their ancient 
Revenues, together with thoſe which the Monaſteries ſpent 
there formerly. Beſides, the E,g/ Peaſants have almoſt 
all of them preſerved a Portion of Land to themſelves ; 
by which means they, as well as the Country-People in 
Flanders, and in ſeveral Parts of Germany, maintain them 
ſclves in beiter Circumſtances, and work with greater Ar- 
dour, becauſe the Man, who has nothing of his own, re- 
mains indifferent to all. En, land, in ſhort, has thought 
proper to retain, in every Village, Part of the Product of 
the Land which was neceſſary to the Inhabitants deſtitute 
of all Property, by levying there the Land-tax, to pro- 
cure Work to the Poor of the Place. Let the beſt Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Eſtates in France be given to the Lords who fol- 
low the Court, and the Provinces will neceſſarily periſh, 
and the Number of their Poor be multiplied ten- fold. The 
Noblemen and Citizens have the Property of almoſt all 
the Lands-in France, It was only in the Reign of St. 
Lais that the Peaſants began to be allowed to poſſeſs 
Lands in Property. This Cuſtom became more univerſal 
under the Children of Ph:/ip the Fair; but the Acquiſi- 
tions of Country- people have never been very great. The 
Citizens Revenue, which is generally more conſiderable, 
is ſent to him to Town; that of the Nobleman goes 
ſometimes to Paris, ſometimes to the Frontier of the 
Kingdom, where military Service calls him. This double 
Portion is molt commonly ſpent very far from the Place 
that produced it, and without any Hope of Return; 
whereas a Biſhop, who is periuaded that a Paſtor ought 
to be as ſteady in his Diocele as his Cathedral Church, be- 
cauſe he is as neceſſary there, commonly ſhares the Frui- 
ton of twenty or thirty thouſand Livres a Year with 
tnoſe whom he calls his Brethren and Children. All our 
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regular Abbots reſide and ſpend their Income upon the 
Place. We lee commendatory Abbots, who, by an in- 
ceſſant Labour, procure the Subſiſtence of all the poor 
Families in their Diſtrict, and thus honourably keep up 
the Character of Fathers *, which the Church ſtill gives 
them. Our Kings have always beſtowed greater Praiſcs 
upon Prelates and Dignitaries abiding in their reſpe&ive 
Dioceſes. A Chapter of Prebendaries, a rich Convent, 
a religions Corporation of Hoſpitallers, or even of Men- 
dicant Friars, conſume in the Country what they gather 
from the Land, or receive at the Hands of the Faithful. 
They entertain the Wax-chandler, the Embroiderer, the 
Architect, the Founder, and a great many other Artiſts, 
which none but theſe Eſtabliſhments could have encou- 
raged and perfected, although the Public enjoys their 
Induſtry in the mean Time Thoſe who poſſeſs this Re- 
venue, the Object of ſo many eager Deſires, are not the 
Children of the Turks ; they live not by themſelves; they 
enjoy their Income in Company with their Relations and 
Feliow-citizens. Policy does not care a whit whether 
their Habit is black or white; and not to mention here 
the Neceſſity of the Functions they diſcharge, and the 
Services of a Seminary, a College, an Hoſpital, and of 
any well regulated retired Society; it mult be confeſſed 
that, in the Conſtitution of our State, the Eccleſiaſtical 
Revenue is the ſureſt Means of fixing in every Province 
or Þiftrit a Portion of the Fruits of the Land, and of 
conveying it into all Sorts of Hands, Satyriſts will not 
perceive any of theſe good Effects, common as they are, 
and they obſtinately fix their Eyes upon the Conduct of a 
few private Men, who overlook the Obligation they lic 
wnder of rcſidirg in their reſpective Diftricts. 

expect more Objettions. When the Faithful, inſtead 
of arbitrary Offerings and manual Bounties, aſſigned to 
the neceſſary Miniſter a Randing Alms to be taken from 
their richeſt Lands, it was in hopes that whatever Part of 
it ſhould exceed the Paſtors Competency, would again re- 
vert to the Poor: Therefore was this magnificent Libera- 
tity called, what it molt truly is, the Patrimony of t/? 
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paar. Why then have we ſtill any at our Charge? This 
Queſtion brings on the Unravelling of the Riddle. 

Forced Beggary, which being liked by Degrees be- 
comes voluntary at laſt, cannot proceed in France, or any 
other good Country, from any but one of the three fol- 
lowing Cauſes: It takes Place either becauſe the Country 
does not afford wherewithal to nouriſh its Inhabitants ; 
or becauſe the latter have not Induſtry enough to improve 
the Land they inbabit ; or, in ſhort, becauſe, notwith- 


ſanding the Fertil.ty of the Country and 


the Induſtry of its Inhabitants, the Di- 


fribution of the Fruits of the Earth is ſo 
unequal, that too much is left on one Side 
and hardly any thing on the other; many 
wanting the commoneſt Nece{laries. This 
Inquiry, which clears the Point we are 
now upon, may at the ſame Time let us 
into the Secret of one of the fineſt Opera- 
tions in Society, and of the moſt powerful 


Thoſe who 
make the great=-- 
eſt Expence are 
the Cauſe of 
Beggary, not on 
account of the 
Money they 
ſpend, but mere- 
ly on account of 
the Chanels in 
which they 


Spring that ſets a going; I mean the make it run. 
Diſtribution of the Fruits of the Earth. 

1. Let us take Fance for an Inſtance; that, ſo rich a 
Kingdom baving till its Poor, the Reader may be ſenſi- 
ble, a forttori, of what increaſes their Number in Hach, 
where Commerce is not fo briſk ; and in Si, where 
tnere is leſs Induſtry and Fertility. That France is ſufñ- 
cient of itſelf for its Inhabitants, needs indeed no Proof. 
Foreigners yearly carry out of it immenſe Proviſions of 
Wines, Brandy, Oils, Salt, Hemp, Ropes, Linen-clcth, 
Woollen-ſtuFs, Iron, Stones, Slate, Paper, and all Sorts 
of Houſhold-goods. Very good Calculators have found, 
that the product of the Corn, from one Vear to another, 
was ſufficient, in Fance, for the Proviſion of a Year and 
an half at leaſt, and that without ſetting up of public 
Edifices, and leaving the Corn in the Hands of the Mer- 
Chants and the Proprietors, who are never at a Loſs how 
to preſerve it ; in ſhort, without uſing any other Caution 
but that of forbidding the Exportation of it to foreign 
Countries for four Years together, we ſhould then be 
locked with a double Proviſion, and the following Years 
with an Overplus, which might be ſold or kept, according 
t9 the Goodneſs or Indifference of Harveſts. 


2. Neither 
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2. Neither need we demonſtrate, that the French ate 
mduſtrious It would not become a Fenchman to make 
Encomiums upon his own Nation; but it is a known 
Ma ter of Fact, that Agriculture, Commerce, and Arts, 
are not neglected among us. | 

3. If there are ſtill in France, notwithſtanding the 
Fruitfulneſs of the Land, and the Activity of the Nation, 
ſo many, who, for want of Reſolution to work, have 
Recourſe to Beggary for a Livelihood: This cannot have 
any other Cauſe, but an unequat Diſtribution of the 
Wealth of the Country. 

Let us judge of this Diſtribution of the Product of the 
Lands in France, from that which is neceſſarily made of 
the Product of one Farm, in whatſoever Country you may 
ſuppoſe it to be; ard, to render the Argument ſimple, let 
us reaſon as if the Product of the Farm was entirely in 
Corn. Let it be, for Inſtance, in the Country of Caux, 
which affords nothing elie. Here it is indifferent to us, 
whether the Thouſa d Liœres, which our Farm yields to 


bl. the Owner upon Leaſe, proceed entirely from a Crop of 
i Corn, or whether, inſtead of Corn, the Farm has its 
i Principal Refource in the Product of a fine Ozier ground, 


ur a plentiful Fiſhery ; of a Quarry of Slate, or any other 
Kind of Product. Corn ſhall ſummarily here ſignify all 
imaginary Sorts of Revenues, fince they all may have a 
Value ſet upon them proportionably to that of Corn, for 
which they mult needs be exchanged at laſt, It is true, 
there are Eſtates, the working of which coſts much leſs 
[| than that of Coin; but, in that Caſe, the Portion which 
1 the Owner leaves to the Farmer is ſmaller a great deal: 
' Therefore, if we find that, when the Farmer's Portion 1s 
entirely in Corn, it ſuffices not to ſuſtain thoſe who lend 
their Hands to his Work, much more will the Country 


1 be in Want, if the Farmer has nothing to ſhare with it, 
L and he employs but a few Hands to aſſiſt his Labour. 
iy The Buſineſs is only to know, what People ſhall have a 
I Share in the Product of the Farm, and what muſt neceſſa- 
| rily be totally excluded from it. What ſhall happen in 

| a Farm from the Reſult of our Way of living, will happen 


"| in any other, and be applicable to the wkoje Kingdom 
q of France. _ 
2 


The Suppreſſion of Beggary. 1 
The State takes in fix Claſſes of People; I. The 
King, his Officers and his Army, that is, all thoſe whom 
he employs to govern and protect us; 2. The Clergy ; 
3. The Proprietors of Lands; 4. The Huſbandmen and 
others who reap the Fruits of the Earth; 5. The Mer- 
chants, Factors, and Carriers, who make the Tranſporta- 
tions and Exchanges of Goods ; 6. The Artizans and Ser- 
vants, who facilitate the Reaping or Enjoying of the Fruits 
of the Earth. All theſe Perſons are neceſſary for the 
Good of our Farm, and they all acquire a Claim to ſome 
Part of its Product, by maintaining it in a good Condi- 
tion. The Protection of the King and his Miniſters ſhel- 
ter it from all Inſults; for it would be impoſſible to pre- 
ſerve the Poſſeſſion and Property of it, if there was no 
Government. The Paſtor publiſhes the good News of 
our Salvation throughout this Abode, and conveys the 
Spirit of Peace into it. By introducing therein Charity, 
mutual Support, Condeſcendency, and the ExpeCtation of 
true Happineſs ; he fil's the whole Place with Joy, and 
cauſes Order, Good-Manners, and ſociable Inclinations to 
rcign all over it. The Huſbandman, the Ploughman, 
the Artizan, and the Merchant, manure and improve it 
by a Series of Services and Operations equally neceſſary, 
The Proprietor, after having laid up Part of the Fruits 
for his own Subſiftence, abandons one Half, or even two 
Thirds of it, for the Maintenance of all the Perſons we 
lave juſt mentioned, and for an Acknowledgment of the 
ſeveral Helps that ſecure his Property. 
By an uniform Eſtimation, grounded upon 
the moit conſtant Experience, the Proprie- 2 for 
tor 15 contented with ſharing equally both OY 
the Charges and Product of the Culture with his Farmer; 
or (which comes to the ſame) he commonly is excuſed all 
Charges whatſoever, and is ſatisfied with one Third of 
what the Farm yields, or may commonly yield, from 
Year to Year ; which is called the clear Third. If the 
Farm yields three thouſand Livres one Year with another, 
he is contented with only one thouſand, and leaves the 
reſt to the Farmer. If a Countryman engages to pay 
twenty Sheaves of Corn for one Piece of Ground, he 
muſt needs have about forty for himſelf, Whenever 
Usners have inſiſted upon more than this Third, it has 
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moſt commonly happened, either that they were nct paid 
at all, or that they could not be paid but by the total 
Ruin of the Leſſees. | 
However, the Condition of the latter ſeems to be-ome 
very happy by this Diſpoſal; the two Thirds of the 
M hole remaining in the Hands of the Farmer render his 
Situation worthy to be envied : But he does not enjoy 
that Sum entirely, and we ſhall ſee-preſently a great many 
People come to ſhare it with him. 
1. Firft, the King, as Protector of public Order and 
Defender of his Subjects, commonly demands eighteen 
.  Deniers fer Livre * upon the Leaſe- rent, in Countries 
which are but moderately fruitful, and where Commerce 
is faint, Tallage is higher, and riſes ſometimes to three 
Sos per Livie F in Countries where the Conſumption is 
great, and Induſtry very profitable. This Overplus 
ought not to be put to Account here, as it is richly re- 
compenſed by the Certainty of the Gains, Let us then 
keep to the common Method. of rating the Tallage pro- 
portionably to the Price of the Leaſe, which conſiſts in 
taking two Sous. per Livre. The Poll-tax, with other 
ſmall Impoſitions, make together one quarter Part of 
the Tallage, or a Triſle more. Let us reckon two Hus 
and fix Denters per Livre for all theſe Articles: If then 
the whole Product of the Farm is about three thouſand 
Livres, the Farmer, who returns one Third of that Sum 
clear to the Proprietor, ſhall, in Proportion to the Price 
of his Leaſe, which is a thouſand L:wres, pay a hundred 
and twenty-five Livres to the King, for both his Tallage 
and Capitation. If, iaſtead of three thouſand Livres, 
we have a mind to contract the Total, and eſtimate the 
Product of the Farm at fixty Sheaves of Corn, the Far- 
mer delivers twenty of them into the Hands of his Land- 
lord; and, of the forty remaining, he lays up apart two 
and a half for the King. 
When the Huſbandman is himſelf Owner of the Land 
he cultivates, he is aſſeſſed one Third, or even one Hat 
over and above; wiz. at four Sous per Livre inſtead of 
two, at fix inſtead of three, and ſo forth. Firlt, che 


* Eightecn Pence in the Pound. + Three Shillings in the 
Pound, | ; 
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Reaſon of this Surcharge is, that the Peaſant pays no Tax 
vpon what he brings into his Village; whercas, if the 
Ground he cultivates ſhould become the Property of a 
Man ſettled in a City, the Tax would be leſs, becauſe 
this New-comer pays to the King a higher Capitation, 
beſides Duties upon all Liquors and other Commodities 
which enter for his Uſe into the Town he dwells in. That 
ſingle Duty vpon imported Liquors amoun s to a Loni 
{Or upon every Hogſhead of Wine a Citizen of Paris 
brings into the Town for his own Conſumption. The 
ſecond Reaſon of the additional Charge of Veafants, that 
cultivate Lands of their own, is, that formerly the Peoxle 
of the Country were Slaves, incapable of pofleſſing any 
Lands, according to the Cuſtom and Laws which had 
been introduced among the Gul by the Remans, and 
which kas been continued without any Alteration under 
our Kings of the two firſt Races, and long after under 
thoſe of the third. - Commonly, the Peatant and his Fa- 
mily made Part of the Eſtate. Neither he, nor any of 
his Children, could change their i:abitation ; and he, as 
it were, adhered to the Soil * like the Tree which is 
planted in it. 
Sons of Philip the Fair, they began to permit Peaſants to 
redeem themſelves from Sla.ery ; they were allowed to 
change the Place of thei” Abode, and buy i fiates, as well 
as the Nobleman and Citizen: Bur it was on Condition 
that they ſhould bear a greater Share of the Impoſitior.s 
than the Inhabitants of the Loon; and be bound as be- 
fore to ſo many Average-days for the Meſne-lord, and ſo 
many tor the Lord paramount: in Hort, that they ſhould 
ſubmit to ſeveral more or leis burdenſome Obligations, 


ſuch as their reſpective Lords thought fit to impole upon 


them on various Accounts, 
The King's Duties are not confined to the Tallage and 
Capitation. Salt is a third Article, which 
is reputed almoſt equivalent to one Half Salt. 
of the two foregoing. A Huſbandman, 


who pays a thouſand Livres a Year for his Farm, has no 


leſs than eight or nine People, Children or Servants, to 


provide with Victuals; and he does or may conſume half 


Aadictus glebæ. 
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a Mine of Salt, of the Value of fifty Livres, viz. two 
Thirds of it for the Pot and the Saltſeller, and the other 
Third for Salting of Meat. If he conſumes more of the 
Jatter Kind, it is an Induftry which may counterbal'ance 
the Surcharge by the Profit. Fifty Livres are one ſixtieth 
Part of the three thouſand he pays yearly to his Land- 
lord. This would come to one Sheaf in fixty. But it 
will ſuttce here to put to Account one Half or there- 
abouts of this Impcſition, becauſe it procures to the Huſ- 
bandman a Commodity which facilitates his Subfiltence 
and Commerce. Let us then, to the two Sheaves and a 
half for his Tallage and Capitation, add one half She:t 
more for his uſing of Salt, that will make three Sheaves 
to be deducted from the forty which conſtitute the Far 
mer's Lot. 
: Next to the King's Duties, we may 
Rent ſervice reckon all Sorts of Rent ſervice and Quit- 
and Quit- s 2 
e, rents, Which commonly amount to much 
leſs than one ſixtieth Part of the Whole. 
In thoſe Countries where Tithes, Field-rents, and others 
are exceſiive, ſo as to. deduce, for Inſtance, the ſeventh 
or eighth Sheaf upon the whole, provincial Intendants 
have the Equity to allow for it in the Aſſeſſing, and to 
demand leſs for the King. The Villages of this latter 
Kind, where they would formerly introduce regular Ai- 
ſeſſments as they are made in other Places, according to 
the Number of their Houſes, and without allowing any 
thing for the Charges they were heretofore obliged to 
bear, have by Degrees been totally deſerted, We ougnt 
here to be contented with reckoning one half ſixtieth Hart 
for Rent-ſervice in general. But it will be a reaſonable 
Precaution to reckon one full fixtieth, that is one Shea, 
to make up for any Emergency. There is hardly any 
Year in which there does not happen in the whale Di t 
of an Intendant, a heavy Hail in one Place, a Mortality 
among the Cattle in another, or Mildews that caule great 
Damages. Theſe Accidents, and many others, are mit! 
gated by the Diſcharge granted in thoſe Caſes to the Fa- 
r:ſhes which have ſuffered moſt: But a new Aſſeſiment 
falls, upon this Account, on the other Pariſhes, to mate 
up the Sum to which the whole Diſtri&t or Province was 
rated; which keeps the Tallage ſs mewhat higher than it 


: ought 
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ought to be, and very often cauſes People to gire it out, 
though falſely, that Tallage is raiſed. This local Over- 
plus, together with the Duties impoſed upon retailed Li- 
quors, which are the only ones Country- people allow 
themſelves, require that we ſhould reckon here one full 
ſixtieth : There are then four Sheaves to be deducted 
from tHe forty which make the Portion of the Fa mer. 

2. Another Deduction mult ſtiil be made for what is 
taken upon the whole Product of the Farm, 
to be delivered to the Clergy : This is Eccleſiaſtical 
called the Eccleſiaſtical Tithes. In Pro- Tuthes, 
vence and ſome other Places, Tithes are 
taken at the eighteenth Sheaf, or even upwards, of the 
Whole ; but they are generally taken at the tenth or 
eleventh Sheaf in other Countries; and in other Farts at 
the thirteenth. Let us bring this Account to a Medium, 
between the moſt and the leaſt of what is nearly general; 
becauſe Tallage is mitigated where Eccleſiaſtical Tithes 
are higheſt, which brings Things to a Kind of Equilibri- 
um. Let us then ſuppoſe this Tithe to be taken generally 
at the twelfth Sheaf : There are five Times twelve in the 
fixty Sheaves, which we ſuppole to be the whole Product 
of our Farm; it is then five Sheaves in ſixty : So that of 
the forty which are given over to the Farmer, in Order 
to ſecure twenty to his Matter, he muſt expect a Deduc- 
tion of four Sheaves for the King's-Duties and Rent-ſer- 
vice, and then another Deduction of five Sheaves for the 
Eecleſiaſtical Tithes ; whereby he will be reduced to only 
thirty-one, 

This Calculation is true according to our Hypotheſis, 
wherein the whole Product of the Farm is converted into 
Corn, But there are, in Reality, ſome uſeful Grounds 
ard Revenues which ſ-em to pay nothing to the Church ; 
as for Inſtance, Meadows and Induſtry : But, ſhe tithes the 
Product of them indirectly, ſince ſhe has the Tithes of 
the young Cattle, the Multiplication of which is the chief _ 
laduſtry of Country-people, and Meadows are the chief 
Support of that Induſtry. If there are any Profits alto- 
gether free from being tithed, the Church is amply re- 
compenſed for it, by the voluntary Offerings which the 
Faithful generally add to the magnificent Gift we have 
Jult mentioned. | 
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It has been obſerved, that excepting thoſe Countries 
where they are exempted from taking their Salt at the 
Magazine, or thoſe where a very great Demand of al! 
their Commodities occcafſions a higher Aſſeſſment of the 
Tallage; as alfo the Pariſhes which have but a few Ara- 
ble Lands, and a great many Meadows and Paſture 
Grounds ; the Product of the Ecclefiaſtical Tithe: com- 
monly exceeded that of the Tallage ſometimes by a ſixth, 
ſometimes by a fiſth Part, ſometimes by a full Quarter, or 
even more. The Proof of this is found in the Obſerva. 
tions made by M. de Vauban upon a Number of Pariſhcs, 
even in N:zrmardy, where the Reſources of Induſtry are 
very great. A ſtill more ſenſible Proof of it is found 
in Corn-conntries ; as for Inſtance, in the Country of 
Caux, where the 'Tithes have been preſerved entire for 
the Vicars, and where the Product of the Tithes of one 
Year 1s put in Reſerve after the Death of the Incumbent, 
to make up the Revenue of the Biſhop. This Product, 
which is called te Deport ®, is more conſiderable than 
that of the Tallage: Very often, the Eccleſiaſtical 
Tithes, compared to the Tallage, are in thoſe Villages as 
five to three: And, on the contrary, in the Places where 
they ufe white Salt r; in thoſe where there are Woods 
and other Eſtates that yield nothing to the Church, which 
is very rare; in ſhort, in the Provinces where there is a 
vaſt Trade, or a great deal of Induſtry, the Tallage will 
be five, and the Eecleſiaſtical Tithes three: So that in 
thoſe Places, and any other, theſe two Taxes always take 
away eight Sheaves at leaſt out of the forty allotted to the 
Farmer. 

The King's Portion and that of the Church, tho' rear— 
ly equal to Appearance, are in Reality very un-qual: 
The latter is raiſed without Diſpute or Competition; 2 
Man appears upon the Spot of Ground where the Crop 
was cut down and laid in Heaps of eleven, twelve, or 
thirteen Sheaves each; he with a Fork pitched upon the 
Sheaf defigned for the tithing Incumbent, and then all 
is over. Whereas the King is obliged, for the Gathering 
of his Portion, to employ and give very higa Wages to the 


* The Firſt fruits of a Living. + In France, the Provin- 
ces which have their Salt free uſe it white, and pay nothing for it but 
the Carriage, 

Intendant, 
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Intendants, Receivers, and Aﬀeſſors, to a Multitude of 
Sergeants, Gate-keepers, and others ; ſo that the Portion 
of the Chutch is more-complete and more conſiderable. 
We make our Preſents to the Church without the leaſt 
Regret or Complaint. Thoſe we make to the King ought 
likewiſe to be free from Murmuring : They, in a great 
many Places, are leſs conſiderable, though not leſs neceſ- 
ſary, than the former. The Clergy, beſides the Tithes, 
enjoy a'vaſt Number of fine Eſtates, together with vo- 
lontary Offerings: But they acquit themſelves of their 
Obligations to the State as Citizens, by what is called 
the Free-gift ¶ Don gratuit.) It is not our preſent Buſineſs 
to enter into the critical Exactneſs to which this Compa- 
riſon of the Royal and Eccleſiaſtical Revenues might be 
brought. We decline this Matter, intereſting as it is; but 
our chief Purpoſe here is, to know what Part of the Fruits 
of the Earth is certainly retrenched from the Share which 
is delivered into the Hands of the Farmer, or whence can 
ariſe the Cauſes of his Impoveriſhment ? If then he lays 
vp four Sheaves for the King, four for the Church, and 
another for the two-fold Article of his Salt and Rent- 
ſervice, will he at laſt enjoy the thirty-one remaining? 

We muſt not omit the ſmall yearly Expence our Far- 
mer is at for the Paſtor of his own Pariſh, for honorary 
Services which are either authorized or even demandable. 
Let us add to this, che frequent Diſtributiens of Wheat, 
Wine, of Hemp and Rape ſeed, of Hemp and Flax, of 
Peas and other Fruits or Vegetables, of Woel and Thread, 
of Wood and any other Proviſions he makes to Mendi- 
cant Monks, to Families ruined by great Fires, and, to 
the Poor of the Place. I have Proofs in Hand, that 
the pooreſt Farmer deprives himſelf yearly of forty Livres 
and more, for Works of this Nature. When the Barn is 
full, his Doors and Hands are inceſſantly open. We 
muſt confeſs, indeed, that the Peaſant has nothing rough 
in him (but his Manners; and that he really is of a more 
compaſſionate Diſpoſition than we are. 

We ſſhall, however, reſtrain, to thirty Livres only, the 
Diſt ibutions he almoſt daily repeats from one End of the 
Vear to the other. If the Whole of his Harveſt is ſup- 
poſed to be converted into Specie to the Value of three 
thouſand Livres, the thirty, he applies to ſmall Liberali- 
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nies to the Church, make about one hundredth Pait. a- 


his Crop. But we do not allow enough here; becauſe bo 
the Farmer is inevitably bound to the Church for ſevera! if 
ather Charges which ought ta be ſet to Account: He is L 
cbliged to ſhare in the caſual Expences for the repairing F 
of the Church- yard and Parſonage, for the Caſting of the on 
Bells, and for the Fabric and Repairs of the. Church from * 
the loweſt Part of the Nave quite to the Chancel. Tt eſe 5 
Fx pences, which are ſometimes very conſiderable, being ch 
diſttibuted for a long Series of Years, and added to the F 
Liberalities made by our Farmer to the Poor of the Pa- * 
riſn, or to occaſional Mendicants, are Articles which 80 
will prove to be but faintly expreſſed by one Sixtieth. If 80 
he gives more, the Cauſes of the Smallneſs. of his For- he 
tune, which are the Matter of our preſent Enquiry, will 4 
e but the more evident for it. I his ſixtieth Sheaf being Fi 
added to the nine foregoing, there will be but thirty leſt 10 
for him. th 
3. It is his Cuſtem, when he has his Corn cut down m 
and threſhed, to give one Portion of it to m 
ki 8 thoſe who do theſe Things for him. There a. 
em js ſome Variety as to this Pay ment from * 
one Province to another; but this Diminution is of one ry 
Thirtieth or two Sixtieths of the Whole at leaſt : So that 19 
the thirty Sheaves are reduced to twenty-eight. I do not 5 
eſtimate here what he gives for the Grinding of his Corn, * 
becauſe it is an Expence made, for his own perſonal Con- his 
fumption, independent of. his Harveſt and other Country vo 
Operations. th, 
One Half, and better, of the whole Product of the ita 
Fm is then al:eady deduQted, and the Tenant ſtill un- hy 
able to aſſume the leaſt Portion of the Fruits to himſelf 10 
for his own Suſtenance, and that of his numerous Family. fo; 
But a Minute ago be raiſed our Envy, and now we begin 
to be alarmed on his Account: But the Liſt of the Re- Ab 
trenchments ſtill to be made before he enjoys the Reward 10 
of his Labours, is far ſrem being at an End. Pa 
4.̃. A Septier of Corn of one hundred en 
The Charges of and twenty-five Paunds Weight, or nearly tia 
w—_ one Half of the Septier of Paris, being of 
turown into an Arpent of Ground, yields ſometimes Ph 
® The French Arpent is 100 Perches ſquare, each Perch being 18 Feet. L9 


twelve 
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twelve or fourteen Septiers of ſix Buſhels, oftentimes eight - 


or nine only, or even leſs. It would be a happy Thing, 
if the Crop was always in the Proportion of ten to one. 
Let us ſuppoſe this to be conſtantly the Caſe, that bad 
Harveſts may, by this Means, be compenſated with good 
ones. If our Farmer has a Mind to ſecure for the Year 
to come a Revenue of ten Septiers of Corn for one, he 
muſt renounce the Uſe of one Seprtier of the Harveſt of 
the preſent Year. He muſt then, in order to have ſixty 
Sheaves the next Summer, make this Year a Sacrifice of 
{ix Sheaves; which, being laid up in Reſerve for the next 
Seed time, are ſtill to be ſubſtracted from twenty-eight : 
So that two and twenty Sheaves are the Outfide of what 
he ſhall be able to diſpoſe of, ſuppoſing he has had an or- 
dinary Harveſt without any Diminution in the Product and 
che dale. Sixty being to twenty-two, as three thouſand 
to eleven hundred, there remains for him out of the three 
thouſand Livres, which is the Total of the Product, no 


more than eleven hundred Livres, upon which he muſt 


maintain himſelf and his Family, give Wages and Food to 
a Maid-ſervant, a Man-ſervant, and a Shepherd; buy and 
feed eight or ten Horſes, pay for their Harneſs, and all 


dne Services of the Collar-maker and the Ironmonger, of 


e Smi h and the Wheelwright, of the Ditcher and the 
— Sure you are not in earneſt? Some will ſay. to 
ne; Why your Farmer muſt be undone by this. Though 
ie ſhould beſtow but two or three hundred Liæres in 
Wages on Servants, and three hundred Livres more for 
their Food (which is abſolutely inſufficient for three or four 
ſturdy Fellows, who are inceſſantly working and waſting 
ter Spirits) the Charges of Carts and Teams muſt needs 
'wallow up the relt: Your Hutbandman has then labour'd 
tor another, not for himſelf. 
Let us thenreſume the Matter again, and make all poſ- 
able Retrenchments in his Expence. He would be cruſhed 


4 alittle Farm, if he did not himſelf do the greateſt 


Part of his Work ; therefore he will leave the Conveni- 
ency of a great many ve: vants to Farmers more ſubſtan- 
ual than hunſclf ; he will put his Flock under the Tuition 
of the Shepherds of the Village; his Son will help his 
Ploughing, as ſoon as he can replace the Work of the La- 
L9urer ; the Mother of the Family will, in Conjunction 

| G 2 with 
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with her Daughter, take upon her whatever belongs tg 
the Dairy, the. making of Hemp, Lye-waſhing, and the 


whole Courſe of Houſe-keeping. The Labour, thus car- 


Tied on without the Aſſiſtance of hired Servants, will di- 
miniſh, in a great Manner, our Farmer's Expence. He 


Nuns the Merchant's Shop as he does a Stumbling- block, 


and never parts with his Coat till it is perfectly Thread- 
bare: No new Goods or Harneſs bought, ſo long as the 
old ones will do. But, notwithſtanding the ſtricteſt and 
moſt inceſſant Oeconomy, he would infallibly run in Debt, 
which is next kin toa total Ruin: and the Condition of the 
Journeyman who is ſtrong and healthy, and has a few Cattle, 
would be more comfortable than his, if he did not retrieve 
himſelf by the Commerce of Corn, by that of Wool, and 
by the ſeveral Products of the Poultry- yard: Such are the 
Huſbandman's Reſources, for which he is indebted to his 
Farm. 

But this Economy, which is ſo laudable in the Man 
ſince it is his Preſervation, becomes, on the other Hand, 
2n-Occaſion of Miſery to others: If the Farmer does him- 
jelf all his Work, his Houſe is no longer the Refuge of the 
Labourer: If he js afraid of the leaſt Expence, his cauti- 
ous Timidity muſt influence the Merchant, who ſells him 
nothing; and the Artiſan, who does bardly any thing for 
him. "The Miſery of the Artiſan and Journeyman, which 
prevents all Conſumption among the meaner Sort, of courſe 


brings on the Ruin of the Merchant in their Neighbour- 


hoot. All theſe Things are connected together, and the 
Huſbandman can never be in narrow Circumſtances, but 
the reſt of the Kingdom, both Town and Country, muſt 
beſo too. 'The Whole of the Charges we have juſt proved 
to be unavoidably deducted from the Portion of the Far- 
mer, is ſometimes much more conſiderable in.the Places 
where Tallage is arbitrary. 

It is plain, from thence, how cautious a'Proprietor, ju- 
diciouſly fond of his own Intereſt, ought to be in Point of 
raiſing the Price of his Farm, even when there are Bidders 
for it. The ſame Conſideration informs him how agree- 
able it is to Juſtice and the common Good, never to op- 
poſe the Introduction of a proportional Tallage into an) 
Part of the Kingdom whatſoever. Helping the Huſband- 
man is, indeed, helping the State, ſince it is his 3 

. Whic 
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which originally decides the Artiſan's, and, by Reflexion, 
the Tradeſman's Condition. The Drying up of Rivulets 
is neceſlarily followed by the Leſſening of the main 
Stream; and; if the Multitude borrows but little from 
the Farmer, the Springs of inward Commerce are neceſ- 
farily exhauſted. 

Although the Huſbandman is not commonly rich, he 
nevertheleſs lives, and helps others to live alſo: He would 
make more Expence, and render the Condition of Artifans 
very tolerable, had he but a-greater Share in the Property 
of Lands. Whence it follows, that the Obligation to 
ſupply this lies upon anather Claſs of People: The 
King contributes to it, by the univerſal Diſtribution 
of his Revenue; the Clergy do the ſame, by ſpending 
theirs upon the Place. Now, if the Expences made by 
the King, the Clergy, and the Huſbandman, prove inſuffi- 
cient to render the Poor of the Country ealy in their Cir- 
cumſtances, and to enliven Commerce in all Places, by the 
ſmall Expence of Working-men ; of courſe, the Defi- 
ciency cannot proceed from any other Quarter but that of 
the Proprietors : It is among them that we are ſtill to en- 
quire for the eſſential Cauſe, and conſequently to find out 
or" Remedy of the Evil: The Evil lies there, or no 
where. 

We who receive an ample Portion of the Fruits of the 
Earth, under the Titles of Proprietors and Beneficed-men, 
or as a Reward for the Care we take of the Buſineſs of 
others; we, | ſay, have not, perhaps, reflected once in 
our whole Life on tne indiſpenſable Obligations w2 un- 
dertook to diſcharge, when we acquired or ſucceeded to 
the e Titles, : 

ihe Whole of Mankind were placed on Earth to live: 
Such was the Intention of the Maker in their Creation. 
And, 2s it is for them all that he multiplies the Fruits, of 
the Earth from Year to Year, there is none who has not a 
Claim to ſome Share of thoſe Fruits. Refuſing the Por- 
tion God has appointed for them, is acting againſt hi; 
Intention, and committing an Injuſtice; I had almott ſaid, 
a Murder, 

Providence has, indeed, decreed that they ſhould be ſub- 
ject to a Variety of Conditions, and the Acquiſition of 
Weir Neceſlaries be, for the moſt Part, attended with Dif- 
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ficulties. As they are all inclined to Evil, they likewiſe 


are all reſtrained” and puniſhed by the Haraneſs of their 
'Toils, or awakened by the Mukitude of their Wants; or 
in ſhort, inured to the Practice of every Virtue, by the 
great —_— of their Riches, by Dependency and Sub- 
ordination, and by the Variety of Tempers and Events. 
But the manifeſt Intention of the Author of all theſe Elefi- 
ings, and of the Order according to which he diſtributes 
them, is, that all the Inhabitants of the Earth may live 
hymutually aſſiſting each other: Such is the Deſign of the 
Eſtabliſhment of Societies; "tis what all human Laws have 
endeavoured to procure, and the Goſpel never ceaſes to in- 
cu'cat@to us. Whence it follows, that thoſe, who have 
the Fruits of the Earth in their Poſſeſſion, become, accord- 
Ing to the Proportion in which they diſpenſe them to 
others, either their Feeders or their Murderers. Nor can, 
in reality, the reſt of Mankind live otherwiſe than by 
them, Let the vaſt Inequality God has eſtabliſh'd among 
Men, to force them to work, from a natural Conſequence 
of Want and Dependence, be ever ſo great, there muſt, 
nevertheleſs, remain a Kind of Equality, or rather Propor- 
tion, in the Diſtribution of the Fruits of the Earth; ſince 
it is God's Will, that theſe, to whom he gives Life, ould 
likewiſe have their Nouriſhment, and that a greater Quan- 
tity of Bread, Cloaths, and Succour, ſhould be diſtributed 
where a greater Number of Men are to be aſſiſted. 
Now, the Number of Men diſperſed in the Country is 
much greater than that of thoſe who live together in Ci- 
ties, and the Number of the Poor can hardly fail in- 
creaſing with that of the Inhabitants ; therefore the Poor 
of the Country ought to be the firſt Object of the Care 
and Aſſiſtance of thoſe who have engaged to provide 0:hers 
with Subſiftence ; that is, of thoſe who receive the mot: 
plentiful Portion of the Fruits of the Earth, or rather the 
nobleſt Gifts from Society : Such are Proprietors, Mer- 
chants, and all thoſe who manage the Buſineſs of others: 
The two laſt Profeſſions are often the moſt profitable. 
have heard Sermons preacked in the Country again!: 
Play-houſes and the Fluraluy of Livings ; but I never 
heard any body in Town preach up the Neceſſity of aflilt- 
ing the Poor of the Country. We ſeldom extend our 


Knowledge and Obligations beyond the Walls of the City 
we 
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we ate born in: What we know of remoter Habitations 
reaches no farther than our Farmer and his Family; nay, Il. 
he or his Children never come to us but to make us richer, MW 
rather than teaze us with Requeſts. If we are ſometimes 
obliged to forgive him Part of his Rent, or to help him ifi nm 
his Buſineſs by our Recommendation, we think we have 
thereby done enough forthe Country. We never inquire { 
after the Troubles of thoſe who live near him; we are | 
perfect Strangers to their Miſery, We are even apt to i 
look upon the Inhabitants of theſe Countries as Animals of * 
a Species different from ours; nor did ever any body gire 
us to underſtand, that the relieving of theſe Families, in ö 
Part, ought to be ranked in the Claſs of chriſtian Duties. 4 
We are, nevertheleſs, evidently bound to it in Proportion 1 


to our Poſſeiibns: They are the Stock, to a Share of 4 
which the Poor of the Place have, by their Birth, as good f 


a Claim as the'reſt of the Inhabitants. They mutt live, th 
in ſhort; nor have they a greater Reſource or Concern-in (dl 


the Lands of the neighbouring Villages, -than they have oh 
in thoſe of Mexico or Japan. i 
Befides this firſt Claim they have to our Aſſiſtance, they i 
ſtill acquire another, our Affluence and Fortunes are owing 4 
to the Sweat of their Brows. The Expreſſion is literally 17 
true. Theſe Labourers, whom we paſs by, and look | 4 


upon with ſo much Unconcern, make our Hay, and cut 
cown our Harveſt, under the moſt ſcorching Sun; are up 
before Dawn, and fill up the longeſt Days with inceſſant 
Labour; now threſhing our Corn, and then cleanſing our 
Ditches, and lending their Arms and Shoulders continual- 
ly to every Operation of our Farmers. After a long Series 
of toilſome Services, they ſtill remain unknown to us; 
they get no Friends nor Protection by it; nay, they often 
pine many Days or Weeks together, totally deſtitute 
both of Work and Provifions. If they are ſure of any Sub- 
'1:Hence, it is Only for the preſent four and twenty Hours; 
and the Bread they eat loſes its Savour by the Uncertainty 
of their Subſiſtence for the next Day. 
'Their Remoteneſs from us leaves with us bat a faint 218 
dea of their Hardſhips. We are ſatisfied with having Wit: 
diſtributed a few Gifts among the Poor of the Town, and il 
ook vpon the Wants of the inhabitants of our Countries 
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as an Evil which we have no Share in, and the Cure or 
which is beyond our Ability. 

By thus entering all our Alms in the Town, we be. 
come guilty of a double Miſtake. Firſt, we act aga nfi 
fultice, which requires Proprietors to provide for the Sub- 
ſiſtence of the Poor of the Places where their Eſtates lie. 
Secondly, we draw to Towna: Multitude of People who 
ought not to be there, and who have no other Induſtry but 
that of Javiſhing, among a Croud of idle Wretches, what 
would ſuſtain three Times as many Working-men in the 
Country. The Smallneſs of the Expence o * 
and the Habit we have contracted, of never giving any 
Alms but to the Town- poor, are then the firſt Reaſons of 
the Miſery of our Country Labourer. 

A third Reaſon for it, much weightier than the two 
foregoing. is, that theſe poor Creatures are too remote 
from the Places where the rich Proprietors make their 
chicf Expences. The Citizens who live upon the Revenue 
of a few ſmall Lands, together with the Product of an 
Office, or of ſome Induſtry or other, are commonly con- 
tent with their Condition, and paſs away their Life in the 
City they are born in, They are of ſome little He'p to 
the neighbouring Countries, to make them live: And it is 
a Fact, that they would infallibly periſh, were it not for 
the Sale of the Proviſions the nh receive from them. 
But ſo ſlender a Conſumption ſpreads but very weak and 
caſual Helps in the neighbouring Places. The whole 


Country has Joſt the beſt Part of its Subſtance, and is al- 


moſt intirely exhauſted, on Account of the large Out- 
goings made from thence by thoſe voluptuous rich Men, 
who will acknowledge no other Country as theirs, but the 
Cities where Pleaſures are found in greateſt Plenty, and 
who go to a very remote capital Town purpoſely to ſpend 
there an immenſe Revenue, not the leaſt Part of which is 
ſuffered to return to the Countries from whence it came. 

I know ſeven private Men, now refiding at Paris, who 
yearly ſpend there a Revenue of two hundred and fifty 
thouſand Livres, which they draw from a Country of a 
very moderate Fertility, and only twelve Leagues long 
and five or ſix wide. Six oiher Men draw nearly the ſame 
Sum from a neighbouring Canton of the like Extent. Ot 
the Halt Milion, which, theſe thirteen People 1 
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ſpend in another Place, not ten thouſand Livres flow back 
yearly to their original Source, for the keeping of Build- 
ings in Repair, and the paying of Servants. Artiſans of 
all Kinds a e ſettled there as well as in other Places; but 
what muſt become of the Farrier and the Wheel-wright 
in the Province, if the Hories and Coaches are at Parts? 
The Provinces cannot poſſibly have an Air of Vigour or 
| Subttance, when, after the Deduction of the Tallage, the 
Eccleſiaſtical Tithes, and the Charge of Sowing, the 
richeſt Proprietors ſtill carry away all the Fat that was 


remaiaing, and hardly leave there the common Supports 
of Life. 


We do not, however, infer from thence, that a City 


like London or Paris is more hurtful than advantageous to 
Society. It is, in a great many Reſpects, the-Reſourcz 
and Ornament of it; it does a World of Good to it, iu- 
deed ; but it owes: its Splendor to infallible and lawfal 
Means, rather than to the Caorice and Luxury of private 
Men. A wiſe Polity, - that ſets Bounds to the Extent of 
the capital Town; ſufficiently intimates how ſenſible they 
are of the Dahger of making it the Reſort of all the Rich, 
who are under no Neceſſity whatever to fix there. 

In the middle Age, France was divided into ſeveral Fiets 
held in Chief, the Lords whereof, ſurrounded with thoſe ot 
the Miſne-fi f and all their Court, reſided in the ſeveral 
Provinces of the Kingdom, where they ſpent their Reve- 
nue, and cauſed a Circulation of the Specie, which, as it 
waz general, muſt needs have been very advantageous to 
the whole Country: But the Wars at that Time authoriz- 
ech every where between Lord and Lord, and between 
the Vaſſals of the Lords at Variance, gave Birth to inuu- 
merable Diſorders, This was a very ſtrange Fo m of Go- 
vernment, which turned all the Cities into-ſo many Places 
of Arms, and all Country- ſeats into Fortreſſes, and armed 
all Society at once. The three Incloſures of Montag u, 
Which Thomas of Marl made the Magazine of the Booty 
he got in the Plains of Picardy and Cbumpaigu, were mor: 
like the Neſt of a Gang of Thieves, than the Palace cf 
2 Prince made to protect his Subjects. Theie Exaction+, 
together with the frequent military Executions of tnote 
Times, rendered the Kingdom fo miſerable, that they at. 
teryards rejoiced, with great Realon, at ſeeing all the te 
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ſuperior Fiefs, and the great ſubaltern Seigniories, re- 
united to the Crown, either by voluntary Sales, or by 
lawful Reverſions. 

Thus was the King enabled to maintain Order within 
the Kingdom, and reſiſt all Invaſions from without. The 
Inereaſe of the Royal Power neceſſarily cauſed the Wealth 
and Grandeur of the Capital. The Tribunals, Favours, 
and Buſineſs of all Kinds, gradually produced therein a 
greater Conſumption of Commodities, and a uſeful Mag- 
nificence ; together with a vaſt Concourſe of Inhabitants, 
both Natives and Strangers. There is no Advantage of 
any Kind that did not from thence accrue to the Kingdom. 
A City like Paris is what preſerves among us Correſpon- 
dences, great Undertakings, every Branch of Knowledge, 
Arts, Sciences, and Emulation. That City, being the 
Center, of courſe becomes the School of Commerce, De- 
licacy, and Taſte. It makes Men of all Travellers, and 
makes a Profit of their being there: But it no way need: 
that they ſhould become its Inhabitants, nor that the Na- 
tives ſhou'd render it wealthy, by cauſing it to engrofs or 
exhauſt the Subſtance of the Provinces. It will always 
borrow a (ufficient Luſtre, from the Expence which Cu- 
1jofity, the Exigencies of private People, and the Rei 
cence of the nobleſt Families cauſe to be made there. Ihe 
1 frequent Meetings of the greateſt Lords, within Sight oi 
. their Sovereign, maintain the Affection of the People, 
i and preſerve the Tranquility of the State. The King 1s 
| the greater for it, and the eſtabliſhing of the Monarchy 


becemes the Confirmation of public Tranquillity, which 
is the Aim of every good Government. 

All theſe Advantages, which, on the one Hand, are in- 
fallible from the preſent Conſtitution of the French Mon. 
archy, are, on the other, very conſiſtent with the Res 
dence of our richeſt Citizens in the ſeveral Countric: 
where the Bulk af their Revenue lies, whether it be the 
natural Product of Lands, or of Benefices, Dignities, or 
Induſtry. The Tame good Policy, which delights in die 
Wealth of capital Towns, is ſhocked by the Stubbornneſs 
and exceſſive Number of thoſe who tranſport their Fami- 
lies and Fortunes thither, The ſupplying theſe immenſe 
Colonies with every thing is now and then impoſſible; 
and the Luxury of the voluptuous Part of them _—_ the 
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Price of all Commodities to ſuch an Exceſs as may cruih 
thoſe whom the Exigence of their Affairs obliges to reſide 


there for ſome Time. Nor is Jultice.Jeſs' alarmed than 
Policy by ſo much Profuſion in 6ne and the ſame Place, 


* 


at the Expence of the Provinces, which viſibly exhauit - 


their Subſtance to ſupply it. 


But although we are fully authorized to let the rich 


Man perceive our Surprize at ſeeing him ſettle, at valt 
Expence, in a City where he is not diſtinguiſhed from the' 
Crowd, when he might live in great Honour in his own 


Province, and maintain Plenty every where about him; 
yet let us not ſtrike at public Liberty any more than at 
his: He may regulate his domeſtic Affairs and Expence - 


as he pleaſes; the only Thing we require of him is, that, 


when his Expence is made far from the Places which pro- 


duce the Money that ſupplies it, he would be equitable 


enough to ſend back to the Countries, deſtitute of Ne- 


ceſſaries on his Account, ſuch a Supply as may, at leaſt 
in ſome meaſure, alleviate their 11|-fortune.' 


This neceſſary Supply may be the joint Work both of 
ourſelves and the Government. The Council has, for a 


long Time, by a thouſand different Methods, endea- 
voured to vary the Fruits of Induſtry every where, and 


ſpread the ſeveral Seeds of Plenty in the Center as well as 
upon the Coaſts of the Kingdom. The Reſtoring of our 
Maritime Traffick; the Protection granted by the King 
to the ſeveral B-anches of foreign Merchandize ; the Ma- 
nufactures of Silk, Paper, Cloth, and ſo many others, 
which he encourages and countenances by Privileges, nay; - 
by Patents of Nobility and by honourable Diſtinctions, are 


the Means which, together with the general Diſperſion of 


the Royal Revenue, directly tend to the Increaſe of indu- 
ſtrious Citizens. The Manufacture only of the Glaſs- - 


ſconces of Sr. Gobain employs upwards of four hundred 


Workmen, and ſpreads Wealth in the Neighbourhood, by 
uſing the Materials, Commodities, and Services of the ad- 


Jacent Places, which were formerly in a miſerable Condi- 
tion. What Bleſſings are not now procured, by the new 
ManufaQures of Sedan and Aöbeville? How many others 
have we, which enable us to fell to Strangers the Things 
we were obhged to buy of them. The City of L' Orient, 
Which is, as it were, in its Infancy, has already formed a 
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World of new Eſtabliſhments within its Walls, and the 
adjacent Place:. It now inſpires with a Love for Work- 
ing and the Hope of getting an honourable Livelihood, 
a whole Canton of the Province of Br:taign, where they 
hardly had Courage enough formerly to gather what 
Fruits the Land might afford them. The very Number 
of the Ships we have loſt by the War, within this Year, 
is a ſufficient Evidence, that our Diſſertatiohs upon the 
Smallneſs of our Commerce are not always judicious, 
But, let Kings be ever ſo well minded or powerful to fire 
their Provinces and Colonies with Emulation by prudent 
Conceſhons ; yet they are no Creators : nor can they 
convey the Fruits of the Land into the Hands of every 
Demander. It is then upon ourſelves, that the Obliga- 

ion of providing for it wholly lies. | 

Ihe Meaning is nat, that we ought to go, Money in 
Hand, and fill up all the Wants of the Places where our 
Utates lie: The ſame Goſpel, which impoſes upon Pro- 
prietors'an Obligation of ſharing the Fruits of the Earth 
v-:th the Poor, {forbids the latter to eat, till they hare 
earned their Food by uſeful: Labour. God, tis true, 
cantes his Sun to riſe and ſhine, and his Dews to fall upon 
Men full of Injuſtice; but he, at the ſame time, curbs: 
their ill Diſpoſition, and.renders them uſeful to the reſt of: 
Mankind, even in ſpight of themſelves, by the Indiſpenſ- 
ableneſs of Labour. This is the Model we are to copy 
after. Let us not, when we chuſe to make other Men par- 
dake of the Bleſſings we are either Owners or S:ewards of, 
previouſly require them to be juſt and. Praiſe wortby : 
For, at that rate, we muſt let the major Part of Mankind 
periſh. in Want; but let: us. oblige them (at leaſt as far: 
as lies in our Power) to make themſelves uſefyk by real Ser- 
vices ; let us refuſe Food to the Man who refuſes to work 
otherwiſe, we fhall encourage Id'eneſs, and cheriſh Beg- 
gary with its truly dreadful Confequenzes.. 1. Let us give 
Aims; 2. but let it be to thoſe who are induſtrious. 
From the Concurrence of theſe two Rules does the good 
Conſtitution of Society reſult, as the Ruin of it:nfallbly: 
enſues from their Separation. Let us only take care not 
to increaſe our Charges, which, indeed, are not {mall 
If Proprictors, who take care.of the Town-poor; mult-ſtill 
have thoſe of the Country at. their Charge, this add 3 
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Burden will frighten. them, and be thought intolerable ; 


or they will look upon ſuch-a Supplement as a chimerical 


Scheme not to be put in Execution: And fo, indeed, it 
would, were we to give more than we actually do. But 


here no Recourſe is to be had to the Land- tax, or any new - 
Impoſition- The neceſiary Stock to procure. Work to 


the Poor in our Countries, and prevent the Coming of any 


of them to the Town, is already in our Hands. We find 


it in the ſoft-Diſpoſition of the French, in the natural Hu- 
manity of this Nation, and in that Eagerneſs in aſſiſting 
the Poor which is the Glory of 'our Church. - Let us be 
contented with giving what we gave before. - Our Alms 
are ſufficient to maintain all our Poor; This I am pre- 
viouſly- to prove. But theſe Alms, which now ſerve to 
cheriſh Idleneſs, would-produce the total Suppreſſion of 
it. and cauſe our Commerce to flouriſh, were they right, 
ly adminiſtered, and applied to the Reward of Diligence 
and Labour. 'l he Bufinets is by no means to impoſe a 
hdavier Charge upon ourſelves, but barely to take a few 


prudent Meaſures towards inſuring our greater Tran- 


quillity. 

According to the Marſhal 45 Farbiny. hat our or- 
they reckou in Fance thirty thouſand ſquare» dinary Alms 
Leagues, ſome of which may feed four or are ſufficient- 
hve hundred Inkabitants, others a thouſand to ſuppreſs 
or twelve hundred, and ſeven or eight han- Bessaty: 
cred at a Medium. Let us ſuppoie eight or nine Inha- 
vitants, to be reduced to Beggary in each ſquare League, 


and that they get from us each of them to the Value of fix 


deus a Day, one with the other, Nine. Times thiriy 
thouſand. Poor make two hundred and ſeventy thouland ; 
which, at ſix Saus each, would contume ezghty-one-thou- 
ſand Livres every. Day. This Sum being repeated three 
hundred ſixty-five Fim, es, to compleat the Year, would 


make a Produce of twenty- nine Millions five hundred and 


ſixty- five thouſand Livres for annual Charitics. 

People will reauily allow me the Number oi the Poor; 
but they will hardly grant me this Produce of our Alms: 
They will be equally. ſurpriſed at the Sum total of them, 
and at the little Good they procure. 
uncreaſe this Difliculty, inſtead of evading it. : 
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Ihe major Part of Beggars are not corented with bare 
Neceſſaries, nor with the Aims of one ſingle Place 
They paſs from the Country to the Town; they go thro 
ſeveral Pariſhes and Villages in one Day; others croſs the 
Road of the foregoing. I hus they repeat upon one an- 
other, and multiply the-Appearances of the Evil, and the 
real Flagues of Society without End. They not only all 
of them find wherewithal to live, but, when you offer 
them Work, they reject the Propoſal with Ind'gnati on, 
and modeſtly alledge, that they get more by doing nothing, 
than they would by ſerving you. It is Fact, that they 
live for a long Series of Years in that Condition, and ſab- 
ſiſt barely upon what they extort from us; but they are 
not near contented with ſo ſmall an Allowance as that we 
have juſt mentioned. Thefe Men, who are of no Benefit 
to the King by paying the ſmalleſt Capitation ; nor to Pro- 
prietors by renting any Houſe; nor to the Merchant by 
the leaſt Expence for their Clothes; nor to Society in 
general by the moſt inſignificant Service; theſe Men, 
who have no longer any other Employment but that of 
Digeſting, devour each of them the Subſtance of three 
others. I have cauſed ſeveral to be followed into the Ta- 
verns they uſed, where I have found Bills of twenty-five 
to thirty Sous a Head. I once found one of fix Livres for 
a couple of them only, and that not in Paris. It is then 
Fact, that theſe People extort from us a great deal more 
than we imagine; and that the Gang of the ſtationed Beg- 
gars, who get more than our beſt Artiſans, is at leaſt 
doubled by that of the Vagrants. So that it might be 
proved, that, inſtead of twenty-ſeven or thirty Millions of 
Livres, we ſpend above forty, to cheriſh a Mu titude of 
Villains, whoſe Conduct would frighten us, did we know 
the Bottom of it. 

If the Number of tho'e, who are in real Want, is above 
nine for each ſquare League, as it is the Opinion of a great 
many; and there is, beſides the Poor who deſerve our 
Compaſſion, an Army of Vagabonds, whoſe Tricks, Gri- 
raaces, and Ramblings, extort from us twice or thrice as 
much as might ſufhee them: Is it not plain from thence, 
that we yearly throw into the Hands of the Poor, an ex- 
orbitant Sum of Money, which encourages no other Fa- 


culty in them but that of Eating and Drinking. g 
er 
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Let us not, however, be angry with thoſe we have a 
Mind to relieve; let us rather try to render them Subjects 
uſeſul to their Country. There are Poor of many Sorts, 
wiz. the Sick, the Lame, thoſe in Years, the Poor who 
conceal their Miſery, and the Beggars. We have hardly 
any Town where the Charity of our Predeceſſors has not 
endowed Hoſpitals for the Relief of the Poor who are 
ſick, and to harbour thoſe whoſe Decay, or total Loſs of 
their Limbs, renders them perfectly unable to work. The 
Majority of theſe are provided with Places of Refuge, 
and we are exempt, at leaſt in Part, from providing for 
the Maintenance of thoſe who are admitted there. Nay, 
the Number of the Sick would diminiſh conſiderably, and 
a great deal of Money be ſpared upon the Revenue of the 
Hoſpirals, if our current Alms were regulated fo as to 
enable us to increaſe the Proviſion for thoſe who are trul 
Poor, and ſettle the Condition of many Families by a 
profitable Labour. 

The Poor, aſhamed of their Condition, and unwillin 
to reveal it, are not intirely at our Charge; they do their 
Endeavour, and firive to help themſelves, and we need 
2aly acd a little, to the too inconſiderable Product cf 
their Labour. It is the ſame Thing with a great many 
Poor cf the Country x they ae not all of them Beggars 
who muſt be cloathed and fed; but People in narrow 
Circumſtances, or flothfub Diſpoſitions, whom it is pro- 
per to guide and-encourage, by a laſting and ſure Labour, 
vr by the Loan of a very ſmall Sum. 

As to thoſe who are Joſt to all Senſe of Shame, and 
who dare to aſk us Bread rather than Work, we muſt find 
a Means to diſpatch them back tothe Place of their Birth, 
and to perſuade them to take to the rural Works of each 
veaſon, ard then to ſome ether ſubſidiary Labour, when 
Woughing and Harveſt are 0+er. In ſhort, the whole Se- 
fret eonſiſts, not, indeed, in feeding the Poor, which is an 
incitement to laleneſs, but in preventing, by the Cer- 
iainty of Work, there being any, which is the Source of 
very Bleſling. 

Ihe Scheme moſt commonly propoſed towards gaining 
his End is, to oblige every Inhabitant, both in Town and 
Country, to have on his Door a Mark or Sign that tells, 
tom Year to Year, the Number of choſe who compoſe 
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his Family, and his Method of getting a Livelihood; and 
then lock up and confine in common Work-houſes thoſe 


who have neither Money nor” 'nduftry:” Others are of 


Opinion, that we ought to make Regiments of all the 
Beggars, and enrpioy them in the public Works. Others 


in ſhort, would have private People «ll over the Kingdom 


be obliged to remain in their native Place, and never to 
leave it but with Perm. ſſiot of going to ſettle ſomewhere 
elſe, there to profeſs a known Bauſineſs. But theſe Pro- 
jects, and a great many others, have the two- fold Incon- 
venience of ſtriking at the public Liberty, and of pre- 
ſuming to rule the Government. We are intitled to give 


Advicesto none but ourſelves; and our being allowed 


now and then to publiſh our own Thoughts, ought not to 
prompt us to make 'Motrons full of lakumanity, or whoſe 


Tendency may be to enſlave thoſe whom God, the King, 


and the Laws leave at full Liberty. That precious la- 
berty which fills our Manufactures with Workmen, and 
{ſupplies every Family with Servants, gives hkewiſe to 
Men of all Stations the ſeveral Talente receflary to then 
reſpective Profeſſions. If we have a Mind to fend Eeggar: 
back to their native Country, there to take to fur! 
Works and Agriculture, we can never do it by \'ea3ns of 
an Authority we are not inveſted with. They muſt ic 
dawn thither again by a prevailing Motive, by an in- 
tallible Inticement ; but, above all, by an Alluremeni tha! 
may be in our Diſpoſal. 

Charities are the Magnet of the Poor: If you diſtribue 
them in' Town, they will immediately. flock thither : If 
you give them in the Country, they will tollow them. 
But, it is working, not begging Men, you defire to {ce 
there. You wiſh, and with great Reaſon too, that your 


Alms may be the Reward of a uſeful Labour: You muſ- 


then obſerve ſome. Method in the Diſtribution of them. 
The primitive Church has ſhewed us the true Manner 
of giving and adminiſtring Charities: They were not a! 
thote Times given manually and at Random; they were 
put up in Reſerve by the Faithful, to be delivered on Days 
of Solemnity into the Hands of the Paſtors and Deacon, 
who employed them to procure Work to thoſe who were 
able to do it; and to ſuſtain thoſe whom old Age, Mala- 


dies, or any other Accident, had deprived of the on of 
INE 
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their Limbs. After the Faithful had ſettled the Bulk of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Revenue by permanent Tithes, there 
was, in the Diviſion made of them, a Portion laid up in 
Reſerve for ſuch among the Poor as were ſick, ſuperan- 


nuated, or unable to work. This is the Origin, of the 


Hoſpitals annexed to Cathedral Churches and large Ab- 
dies. The Lords of Manors had aſſigned upon their 
Lands the Portion which was to feed their Vaſſals; fo that 
the Poor of the Country were at the Charge of the Lords; 


as domeſtic Servants, or rather Slaves, are at the Charge 
of their Maſters. Peaſants were then real Slaves: And: 
ever ſince theſe Vaſlals are become free, and ſubſiſt upon 


their own Acquiſitions or Induftry, the general and con- 
fant Complaint has been, that there is a World of Beg- 
gars, who diſturb and trouble the Public, and live upon 
the Labour of others. The look'd for Remedy can never 
proceed but ſrom the Proprietors; and if they have a 
Mind to fix in their Countries a Number of Labourers ſut- 


ficient to plough their Lands, and cut down their Corn, 


by the Certainty of a never-failing Suſtenance, they will 
infallibly bring it about, by ceaſing to give Alms at Ran- 


dom in Cities, and by beſtowing them chieſly in the Flace- 


where their Eſtates lie, that there may be no Interruption 
inthe Work of the Year. But who ſhall be the Managers 


of this Charity; and to what Kind of Work mult it be 


applied ? The Paſtor and Church-wardens of each Pariſh 
are the natural DireQors of theſe Succours; they conſti- 
tute an immortal Government, which being acquainted 
with the Number and Wants of the Poor, and with the 
Proprietors of the Lands, may inform the latter of every 
Thing, propoſe Works to them that may be for the pub- 
lic Good, receive their Gifts, and execute their Inten- 
tions, On the other hand, all the Proprietors know 
very well the Places whence they fetch their Revenues ; 
therefore they know which Way their Alms ought to go, 
and into what Cheſt they ought to be depoſited : So that 
the Way of employing them. is the only Thing remain- 
ing to be pointed out. 

That Charity, wai h we have ſhewed to amovnt to 
near thirty Millions of Livres, or upwards; theſe mag- 
nicent Alms, which are become an Encouragement to 
Be g gary, on Account of their being given witaoat te- 
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8 any Work for them, ought to be employed in tie 
Work that will moſt cficaciouſly embelliſſ the Church 
and State, and rejoice both the true Chriſtian and the Pa- 
triot. You are'feniiSle | mean here the general Repairing 


of the High and Croſs Roads all over the Kingdom. Gyr 


Charity applied to this Uſe, towards procuring Employ. 
ment to thoſe of the Inhabitants who kave no-Protefion, 
or are deſtitute of Work, may be called Rd. My. 
The Bufineſs is not to pave the H ghways after the 
Manner of the Ryman, laying four Lays of Maſonry up. 


on a Foundarior of perfect Heſlock. There is even n 


Neceſſity of pavirg at all. We ſhall leave the Roads in- 
their preſent Form, and be contented wich raving in every 
Pariſh a ſmall Number of Labourers, bounds to keep in 


Hepair the Part of the High- roads that croſſes their Ter- 


r toy, as alſo the Croſs ways, and, above all, the Ave- 
nues of the Village. | 

The chief Merit of this Work wovid conſiſt in i:s Ge- 
ne ali y and Permanency. It there were in every Hlace 
four, five, or fix Fathers of Families in Pay of the Propri- 


etcrs and the Comm.onalty, to repair the Roads, with 


their Wives and Children except at Harveſt time; ro 


Hole or Quagmire, nor any Uneveneſſes dangerous to 


Waggons, Coaches, or- Carts could be ſcen, but What 
ſhould be imm diately mended Urgent Caſes ſhould al- 


ways be remcdied firſt; and, although they ſhould ſome- 


times be obliged to make but flight Repairs, yet all 
Wheel-carriages might paſs any Road without Fear, be- 
cauſe they would prevent any Accidents, by a continual 
Care to mend and keep them in Order. 

The Repairing of the Roads ſnhould be over about 
Harveſt time, and when the hardeſt Operations of Agticul- 
ture are to be done, that our Labourcrs might reap tlie 
Benefit of them. But, the Crops being in, they ſhould 
reſume the Courſe either of ſome Buſineſs already begun, 
or of their uſual Occupations, ſuch as turning up or level. 
Ji .g the Ground within a certain Space; heaping up aid 
gathering Stones and Gravel, either upon Hills or on the 
Banks of Rivers; uſing theſe Materials from 7 ime tv 
'Time to fill up eve y hollow Place; draining and railing 
of Bogs, and rendering all Places equally acceſſible. 1 h: 
whole Extent of each Territory being at laſt — 
able 
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fable by ſuch continual Repairs, it would be better ſome- 


times to pay for Works not over-neceſlary, than leave 
your Begyars, now become Men, and reconciled to La- 
dour, deſtitute of Occupation. All theſe little private 
Companies would always be ready to ſet out and join 
others at the very firſt Command of our Intendeunts: So 
that a general Care would be taken of both public and 
private Works. The King would, by this Means, enjoy 


his Right of Average more advantageouſly than ever, 


without vexing the Huſhandman by Things that take him 
cf from his Labour, and ſubjecting Pariſnes to Repairs, 
although highly neceſſary, which fall too ſudden and 
heavily upon them. 

If our Alms, now indeed loft, could thus become the 
Stock for the Repairing of the Roads, I will venture to 
ſay, that it would be, both before God and Men, the 
fireſt Action and the wiſeft Aſſociation that could pollibiy 
be efeted. Driving out of the Town that Set of Idlers 
who diſnonour it, fending them back to their natise 
Countries where Hands are wanted; employing every La- 
bourer there in a never-/ailing Work; feeding and cloth- 
ing whole Families, who were formerly a Set of Vaga- 
bonds; ſparing every Village all extraordinary Charges 
and Labours: Doubtleſe, theſe are Advantages to which 
the Filth and Sloth, which ſo many are allured into by 
our Manner of giving Charities, are by no means compa- 
rable. But theſe are the leaſt of the Bleſlings wh ch 
would accrue from hence. That Money, which we ſor— 
merly gave away blindly, and without Piſtinction, being 
now applied to the Keeping all our Roads in good Order, 
mult needs deſerve the King's Applauſe, and facilitate the 
Tranſportation of his Troops, It muſt encourage the 
Undertakings of all our Merchants, by the Diminution 
of the Dangers and Charges; and render the Acceſs of 
Lands and Villages more practicable to the Farmer, who 
ruined himſelf in his Teams. It muſt, in ſnort, preſerve 
Herds and Flocks from that Rottenneſs which are often 
ſo fatal to them, and procure Eaſe and Happineſs to So- 
ciety in general. 

There are, in what we have now propoſed, three very 
different Objects. The firſt is, the tranſporting of our 
Alms from the Town, where it is miſplaced, to the 

Country, 
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Country, where it is of the utmoſt Neceſſity. Secondly, 
the applying of this Money to the keeping of the Roads 
in Repair. And thirdly, the Manner of adminiſtring it 
to = beſt Advantage. 

The firſt Article is none of thoſe idle Syſtems and 
* Projects which vaniſh in the Air, and which every 
body is equally welcome to reject or purſue. This admus 
of no Deliberation or Choice whatever; it is a Duty, 
perhaps, never heard of among us; but it is not a Whit 
leſs urgent or ind iſpenſable. Piety cannot confider it with- 
out being ſenſible of its being perfectly juſt, and even 
Vice ſhould ſubmit to the Performance of it, from a Mo— 
tive of Seif Intereſt, Theſe poor People, whom we 
overlock ſo inconſiderately, never fail to paniſh us fer 
our Want of Concern. It is among them that all epice- 
mical Diſcaſes begin. Robbers and Smugęglers (if they 
muſt be dilinguiſt ed) are raiſed from among them; ard 
their Claſs is the Nurſery of thoſe Legions of Beggars 
who keep the Sta'e in a pining Condition, by divouring 
the Subſtance of others, without doing the-leaſt Service 
io any body. | 

Thoſe Evils take place for nd other Reaſon, but be- 
cauſe we neg ect the Foor of the Country. We are one 
Pody with them; ſo that letting them periſh and ſuffer, 
and minding nothing but the Pleaſures and Wants of the 
Town, is bringing on our own Deſtruction; it is per- 
fuming. the Head, and covering well the Body, whilſt the 
Feet are wallowing in Dirt. 

This naturally calls to mind the Story of that famous 
Symphoniſt, whoſe Hand and Foot were both hurt by 
the Fall of a Muſic-room ; © Save my Hand (ſaid he to 
** the Sargeon) turn all your Cares that Way; let ny 
« Foot go as it will; but I tell you again, Save my 
Hand. Lis what 1 aim at (replied the Surgeon.) 
„However, I ſhall never obtain that Point by neplett- 
ig your Foot, which is in Danger: If the Gangrene 
' ſhould: come there, what will become of your Hand!? 
** nay, of the whole Man and his Muſic ?” 

Ye Rich, who think you have freed yourſelves from the 
Miſeries the Country is cverwhelmed with by ſhuting 
yourſelves up within te Walls of a wealthy Town, 1 
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by being conſtantly ſurrounded with pleaſing Objects, and 
always at a Diſtance from Troubles and Sorrow ; your 
Prudence is like that of thoſe unthinking Birds, who fan- 
cy they have eſcaped the Snares of the Hunter, when they 
have only hidden their Heads in the Graſs. Let the Dan- 


gers they are threatened with be better known: Be of a - 


jeſs ſcornful Diſpoſition: You never made any but very 
mort Vifits to your Farmer.; but, from his Houſe, which 
is not over and above decorated, vouchſate now and then, 
to paſs into the Cottage of the Labourer, who may poſſi- 
bly expect your Commands about mending the Top of a 
Houſe, or àa Bank tumbled down, or a broken Hedge. 
Theſe good People are now wondering at your aſking, 
where they live ; 'tis uſual to have them ſpoken to by a 
third Perſon; they are none of us, and we ſeldom deſcend 
ſo low as them. But have Patience enough to fit down 
for a few Moments in that thatched, ſmoaky, poor Hut: 
The Furniture, the Food, and the Beds of that Family 
are equal Matter of Amazement to you: Your Lyes, 
ſhocked by ſo moving a Sight, are looking out for more 
pleaſing Objects; and they chuſe rather to fix upon In- 
fants, whoſe Chearfulneſs, Beauty, and good Plight you 
cannot enough admire: The Country-air and a little 
Skim'd milk maintain their freſh Colour with Juices ſuited 
to their tender Age: But their Brothers and Siſters, who 
begin to grow up, and already work hard, and feed upon 
unſubſtantial Diet, are ſo many Flowers withered almoſt as 
ſoon as blown; their Features are diſcompoſed and growa 
coarſe; their Complexion livid; they look ſad, and have 
all the Marks of People already ſenſible of the Hardneſs 
of their Condition. If you leave that Village and go to 
the next, you will find there old ſick People, without Fire, 


Company, Support, or Proviſions. You wonder how 


theſe Poor Labourers can bear the Sadneſs of the preſent 
Day, and not fink under the very Thought of the next, 
which looks ſtill more gloomy. Away you go: Hafien 
'0 the City, unable to conceive why Diſeaſes are not more 
*requent and more peſtilentia} ; how it is poſſible that Men 
hould reduce themſelves to the Uncertainty of ſuch a la- 
mentable State; and how wonderful it is that they are not 
daily prompted, by Deſpite and Impatience, to flock to- 
geitner and come to Town, to ſhare your Condition with 

you. 
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you. Such are the Dangers you are inceſſantly expoſe! 
to Beggary, and all its Conſequences, which keep you in 
perpetual Alarms, are the juſt Puniſhment of your Indif- 
ference for the .Country-poor, You are then equall/ 
urged by Necellity, and invited by Juſtice, to convey.your 
Aims into the Hands of well-diſpoled Men, who have an 
unalienable Claim to them. 
2. The ſece nd Object, which is the applying of cur 
Ahns to the Repairing of the High ard Croſs Roads, is 
equal]y preſhing, and leaves us no room to. hefitate. Ihe 
Ex pences which oftentimes preſ the King, the Merchant, 
and the Huſhandman, are owing to the Difhculty. of Car- 
:Tiage. Inſtead of filling, at vaſt Exence,.the Bellie: cf 
that lazy Crowd who beſiege us wherever we go; and 
of poſtponing the Mending of our Ways, till the exceſ- 
ſve Badneſs of them expoſes us to ruinous Loſſes, or ex- 
"F traordinary Repairs.; let every one of us {end his Alm: 
1 to his reſpective Eſtates, there to emplav the pooreſt Fa- 


1 milies. about repairing Avenues and Roads, by a Work, 
* which being inceſſant, muſt of courſe be always ful- 
1 cient; taking it, however, for granted, that our Labour. 
0 N ers are to let this Work alone (Which yet is no.Prececent) 
. whenever cold Weather or heavy Rains render the Larp. 
i ing up of Ground impracticable. 

4 3. As to the third and laſt Article, wiz. the Manner of 


effecting theſe Things by a wiſe Method.of adminiſtring 
them; 1 ſpeak no longer with the ſame Confidence, be- 
cauſe | am not ſufficiently verſed in he Affairs of the 
World to be able to decide what Meth« d would ſucc ed 
infallibiy, and manage the whole Scheme to the bel AG- 
vantage. 1 
One might be content with the juſt mentioned local Ad. 
miniſtration, which ſubſiſts in every Pariſh. it might be 
wiſhed, likewiſe, that all theſe private Steward{tups ſuc ulc 
either be incorporated into, or keep aconſtant Correſpous 
ence with the general Office of the Foor, which is a ſtard- 
ing Place in all Epiſcopal Cities Charity 18.invertive; 
ſhe always makes judicious Motions, and timely ſupplics 
us with unexpected Reſources. What zealous Churchmen 
| and ſagacious Magiſtrates have often done with Sutce!:, 
Ag in difficult Times, ought now to be executed contftanty 
towards directing the Uſe of aur ordinary Alms. Ihe 
. 5 | Vicars 
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vi.arz of our Pariſhes: ſhould..be the Receivers of that 
Money to be afterwards. adminiſtered by the Council of 
te Adminiſtration Office, ſuppeſed now ſettled in a fixed 
Place. Tis better that Adminiſtrators full of Generoſity 
frould ſubject themſelves to a few more Seſſions in 4 
Week, than let our Miſeties be perpetuated. by the horrid [ 
Waſte which .muſt needs be made of our Aling, whenever 
they are not the Reward of Labour. | | 
| much more rely upon their Capacity than my own, | 
and ſhall only hint a ſew more . Confiderations, which, 4 
though I think them of ſome Ule, | readily ſubmit to che 
Superiority of their Judgment. T: 
The Product of the Alms depoſited in the Hands of A 
Paſtors, either in Town or Country, might be Ji. ided 14 
into three equal Parts, one of which might be called, The } 
Caſh of the Loans; the other two, The Cafh of the Roads. l 
Let us they name tbe firſt, The Cap of 1 
the Loan, and let it be employed to make . 75 N of 
up for the Inſufficiency of ſuch Families as NE 
have but little to depend upon, by a few {mall Advances | 
of Money, or of the Materials that may be manufactured 13 
for their Profit, and this always without Iutereſt, You, Ly [2 
that Means, would ſhut up the Avenues to Uſury. which | 
preys upon poor. Families obliged to have.Recourſe to it. 
You might with the ſame Money and ſometimes with a 
rery moderate Sum, be of great He'p to ſeven or eight 
different Families, in one and the ſame Ycar. That Caſh, 
though ſmall in its Beginning, might be kept up merely 
by a right Method of facilitating its Returns, and its 
Stock augmented by the ſucceſſive Increaſe of the Alms 
of the following Year. A few Years would ſuffice to make 


it ſhare its Overplus with the other Caſh, as Occaſion re- if 
quired. If well managed, and joined with the patrimo- i 
mal Incomes of the Hete/s de Files, or with ſome extra- il 
ordinary Gifts, it would be able, without annoying any bi 


by Levies of Money, eaſily to under ake a Cauſeway, | 
a new Pavement better than the old, a fine double Row þ 
of Trees, a ſpacious Walk, ſpouting Fountains, a Re- 
ſervoir of Water, or ſome of thoſe Conduits, which, be- 
ing placed at the upper End of Streets, and running ail 
Night, make the Place clearer, and the Air more whole- 
ſome, One might from the ſame Caſh make a Preſent to 4} 
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ſome ingenious Artift, or Workman that ſhould have [95 
his Limbs in ſome public Work; or relieve his Widon, 
if he loſt his Life in the Flames, by lending his Afliſlance 
at ſome great Fire. The ſame Caſh might ſerve likew ile 
to inſure a ſmall Portion to a Number of poor Maidens, 
whoſe good Conduct and Ingenuity ſhould give Hopes 
that they would render their Famihy happy. Celibacy 
may be rendered uſeful ; but that occaſioned by Power 


is the Ruin of the Commonwealth: It depopulates it a: 
.a Deſertion would do; nor is it more meritorious or more 
.eltimable than that of the Libertines: And is often at- 
tended with greater Immorali:y. 


One may in Time think it proper to reſtrain the Uſe cf 
this Caſh, and, by Means of a long and conflant Occ. 


nomy, to raiſe a ſufhcient Stock tor the undertaking of 


(mne great Work. But, of all Bleſſings, the moſt de- 
Hreavle is that of having no Poor, and of providing for 
{uch actual. Exigencies as ſpeak for themſelves. Let us 
then previouſly begin, by freeing all our Towns from their 
common Enemy Begpary ; we may afterwards think of 
imbelliſhing them. 

The worſt and leaſt judicious Employment that could 
be made of this Caſh would be buying Eſtates with it, and 
extinguiſhing the Rents at very great Charges. It is al- 
ways with Regret that ſound Policy fe:s Lands paſs from 


the Hands of Families into thoſe of religious Corporations, 


or Houſes eſtabliſhed for ſome pious Work. It finds no 
Fault with perpetual Tithes, nor with Legacies in Meney 
that ſupply a conſtant Expence which a whole Country 
reaps the Benefit of: But it cannot help being uneaſy to 
ſee ſuch Societies add new Lands to thoſe they are actu- 
ally poſlefied of. So long as Eſtates remain in Families, 
they are a Means to exert their Induſtry, and give them 
Emulation. by the Liberty of Sales, and the Facility of 


Choices, Exchanges, and Divifions. On the contrar”, 


Families, which are under ſome Dilemma, have often 
much ado to adjuft their Matters, and ſee no Manner of 
room for any new Diſpoſition of Things; becauſe their 
J offefſions happen to be wedged in between Lands which 
admit of no Alienation, Partnerſnip, or Diſmemvering 
whatſoever. Public Liberty is neceſtarily diminiſhed 
and cor:tr.ed, in Proportion to the greater Number pa 
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Lands that paſs in this Manner from a free to an invariable 


State. Theſe Lands ceaſe to go from Hand to Hand, the 


Moment they become the Property of a Corporation : 
They adhere to it for ever, and the Miſchief is irre- 
arable. | 

g Another Uſe, as little judicious, perhaps, as the above- 
mentioned of this Caſb of Loans, would be eſtabliſhing 
with it a Manufacture of Delft ware; for Inſtance, Fuller's 
Work houſes, Forges, or any other Work:, the Benefit 
of which would be received by the Adminiſtrators of our 
alas. Theſe Eftabliſhments may, indeed, be encouraged 
and ſupported : But ought we ever to take any Profit from 
Traders, Manufacturers, or Undertaker? Would not 
ſetting one's-ſelf in the Place of induſtrious People be a 
real Detriment to Induſtry ? They are in Town what our 
L:bourers are in the Country: They feed all the Work- 
men about them: And the intended Adminiſtration ought 
as little to incroach upon Commerce as upon Agriculture. 
The only Means of converting the Caſh into a Kind of 
Stock that may be increaſed without becoming odious, is, 
to reimburſe the Money lent without Intereſt, and yearly 
add to it Part of the new collected Alms. 

Now, in order to facilitate bath the Return and In- 
creaſe of the Loans, would it be any Inconvenience to 
advance poor People ſome Cattle, to be fed according to 
authorized Uſes, rather than to advance them Money, the 
Management and Return of which is always in great Dan- 
cer in their Hands ? The whole annual Profit of the Milk 
and Wool is given over to them, and, at three Years End, 
you ſhare with them the young Cattle brought up under 
their Care. 

As to the other two Thirds which compoſe the Ca/+ of 
the Reads both in Town and Country, it is a Water that 
mat never ceaſe flowing; it is a Money which muſt, from 
Week to Week, be delivered to the Labourers charged 
with public Works. This ſo uſeful a Portion of our 
Alis may be eaſed of Part of its Charges, by Means 
witch will be of no Detriment to the Proprietors. 

i. The firſt of theſe Means is, to permit the Poor, at 
uch Times when they are excuſed working on the Roads, 


to cultivate, with the Pick-ax and Spade, a ſmall portion of 
Vob. . the 
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the Paſture grounds or Commons, which remain uncul:i. 
vated ; and even to manure, for their own Profit, all the 
Fences, or ſhelving uſeleſs Borders that ſurround ſown 
Fields, The ſame Cautions, which preſerve the latter, 
would be a Shelter to the Portion of the Poor. The 
Product of only eight or ten Acres * would feed five or 
fix Families, together with the Share of the Harveſt ac- 
quired by the Fathers and the Children, ſome in cutting 
down the Corn, the others in gleaning. They might alf 
be permitted, as it is the Practice in ſeveral Parts of G- 
many, and that without any Inconvenience, to plant a 


Row of Cabbages, Sorrel, Beets, Parſley, Onions, Let- 


tuces, Goats-beard, Fndive, and other Greens and ca- 


able Roots, upon the Borders of ſown Fields, or upon 


the Edge of-the Ditches that ſerve to drain Lands. I his 
ſmall Grant, which cauſes no Decay in the Ground, would 
be a Means to multiply Vegetables and all Plants of great 
Uſe,-which are too little cultivated in our Countries. The 
Reſult of our Negligence in this Reſpect is, that the Mo- 
thers of Families not having theſe Things at Hand, or at 


a cheap Rate, have not the Skill to vary and reliſh the 
Victuals they dreſs. The Inhpidity of the Meals ſet be- 


fore them infallibly makes the Huſhands run away to the 
Alehouſe for better Fare. This miſchief is by ſo much 
the greater, as it is every Day repeated, and, by cauſing 
xeciprocal Reproaches to take Place of Affection and 


Love, leaves whole Families deſtitute of Support and 
Comfort. 


2. I have nothing to ſay againſt the very ancient Cuſtom 
of leaving Grounds fallow, by which we are yearly de- 
prived of the third Pa-t of the Product of our Arable- 
lands. I ſhall only obſerve, that fo conſiderable a Lots is 
a Subject which deſerves more than any to become for 
n any Years together the Subject, not of the empty Spe- 
culations and Syſtems, but of the Tryals and Experiments 
of our Naturaliſts and Huſbandmen. What vaſt Riches 
natural Knowledge would procure to a whole Kingdom, 
could. it find a Means totally to ſuppreſs, or at lealt 
to .diminiſh one half, the Neceſſity of Fallow grounds! 


# The Word Arpent, uſed in the Original, ſignifies a Meaſuie of 
Land, containing 100 Perches ſquare, of 18 Feet each. Th 
t 
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The ancient Law had reſtrained it to the ſeventh Year, 
There are ſeveral Parts of Normandy where Lands are ge- 
nerally tilled every Year. The ſame Thing is rendered 
ealy about Paris, by the Abundance of the Improve- 
ments; inſomuch, that thirty Acres of Ground of but a 
middling Goodneſs are more fruitful there, than ninety 
of our molt fertile Provinces. We never let our Gardens 
lie fallow: And it is plain, either that Vegetation does 
not really wear out the Ground, or that, ſuppoſing it wears 
it out by waſting the Juices, we yearly reſtore its Subſſance 
by Improvements which make it recover what it loſt in 
bearing Fruit. Might we not therefore make Uſe of this 
Kemark for the Good of the Poor, which is the ſame 
with our own ? 

But to paſs over the Inconvenience of Fallow-lands. 
Let ns even ſuppoſe, that there is no Kind of Lixiviun, 
Putre faction, or Induſtry, that can poſiibly convey a Sut- 
ficiency of fertilizing Juices into Ground where they are 
actually wanting, in order to prevent the annual Reſt of 
the third Part of our Lands. At leaſt, would it be poſſi- 
ble to find Amendments ſufficient to improve well a ſmall 
Number of Fallows, and enrich rather than extenuate 
them by the Excellence of the Compok ; juſt as our Gar- 
dens remain always fruitful by manuring them, and are 
even improved for ſeveral Years together by repeated 
Dungings. This is all I would require and infilt on. 
We thall be able, by that Method alone, to give Bread 
to all the Families who have none. We need only give 
them Leave to cultivate with the Spade, or otherwiſe, 
ſometimes one ſmall Portion of our Fallows, ſometimes 
another, with a ſtrict Injunction to make ſtrong Improve- 
ments. The Stubble of the Fields and the Duſt of the 
Roads may help to make the firſt Collections: And it is 
the ſmalleſt of Undertakings for a Family to gather, with- 
in the Space of a Year, a Quantity of Compoſt ſufficient 
to manure two or three Acres of Ground. | 

The Proprietor's Jealouſy may take the Alarm here. 
But for what Reaſon ? There are in a ſquare League four 
thouſand fix hundred and eighty-eight Acres. The Woods, 
Roads, Ditches, Country- ſeats, and other Buildings be- 


ing deducted, let there be three thouſand Acres of arable 


Lands, which I ſhall ſuppoſe to be poſſeſſed by a hundred 
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Proprietors. Let a thouſand of theſe Acres lie fallow; 
and, ſuppoſing two Villages to be within that ſquare 
League, and five Families reduced to Beggary in each of 
theſe two Pariſhes, let us take fifty Acres from the Whole 
of the Fallows to be ſown this Year by theſe ten Families: 
That will make five and twenty Acres in Sufferance for 
fifty Proprietors. It is half an Acre, which every one of 
them ſhall venture to let the Poor cultivate in his Share of 
the thouſand Acres ly ing idle. Can ſuch a Trifle be any 
Matter of Apr rehenſion to him, eſpecially if the ſaid 
Half-acre is returned him in good Condition by Improve- 
ment? This would perhaps prove the molt ſimple and 
eaſy Method of beſtcwing your Share of Alms on that 
Place, by thus binding the Poor to you by the ſtrongeſt 
Ties, and by requiring the Keeping of the Roads in Re- 
pair, in Exchange of the Product of the fifty Acres taken 
trom your Fallow-grounds. 

But, this Half-acre we know not how to part with, we 
cannot bear to ſee a ſtrange Hand put the Plough or Sickle 
therein. Well, another Method may be taken: Let the 
Work be done by your own Farmer. One Half. acre 
Overplus cannot ſtartle him : But a hundred Half. acres, 
granted by the hundred Proprietors upon thoſe of their 
Lands which remain idle, may ſuffice very plentifully to 
reward the eight or ten poor Families that will be em- 
ployed about repai ing the Roads. 

know there ae Lands, fifty Acres of which will 
yield but very little : But, in that Caſe, the Number of the 
Beggars is ſmall enough there, becauſe there are not mary 
Villages, and becauſe, theſe Lands not being much in Re- 
queſt, the Property of them did generally remain in the 
Hands of the Pealants, whoſe Condition is, on this Ac- 
count, better than that ef the Inhabitants of the moſt 
fertile Countries, where they have hardly any Lan: of 
their own. Beſides, there are but very few of thoſe un- 
cultivable Grounds, where the Induſtry of Man has not 
ſet up ſome good Manuſactute, or other Eſtabliſhment 
which affords Imployment to a Multitude of Workmen 
in the Villages round about; and thus make up for the 
! arrenneſs of the Land by Profits of another Nature. 
'; heſe ſeveral Compenſations bring Things to a Kind of 
quality every where, 1 

e 
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The ſeveral Means we have juſt propoſed to relie 'e the 
Poor, and help them to ſpend Money in the Places where 
our Eftates lie, might be named Proportional 
Alms, becauſe theſe Helps are, in a Man- a _— 
ner, rated in Proportion to our reſpective gene e 
Tenures. They even would be better termed a Debt than 
a real Liberality. We are not, however, entitled to aſk 
any Thing more from thoſe whoſe Fortune is but moderate. 
But are we not authorized to exped ſomething better from 
thoſe who live in Plenty? Shal People poſſeſſed of a great 
Income in Annuities be diſpenſed with contributing to the 
Relief of the Country, on Account of their not having, 
perhaps, one Inch of Ground in Property ? Or will zt 
be the ſame with thoſe rich Merchants who trade chief. 
Abroad; or with thoſe ſubſtantial Retailers, who provide 
whole Provinces with Grocery or Mercury Wares? £5 
capillary Roots are the main Cauſe of Vegetation in the 
largeſt Trees, the ſmall Purchaſes of the poor Country- 
people may likewiſe be looked upon as the firit Principle 
of the Fortune of the greateſt Merchants, and even of the 
good Conſtitution of the whole State. You hardly med- 
dle with theſe minute Roots, but you ſee the whole Tree 
drooping and ready to pine away, Far then from leaving 
the ſmall People in Diſtreſs, it is the Buſineſs of the rich- 
eſt Monied- men, on any Emergency, to provide Means 
that may effectually prevent their Fall, or help them to 
ſet up again. 

The Kich are then indebted to the Commonwealth for 
ſon.ething more than barely the ordinary Alms; and the 
high Diſtinctions they enjoy, together with the greateſt 
Plenty, muſt undeniably render their Obligations double. 
We, therefore, have reſerved for them the moſt glorious 
Work to which Mankind can poflibly aſpire, viz. that of 
being the Preſervers of others in Times of general Diſtreſs, 
and of preventing, by their Wiſdom and Forecaſt, the 
greateſt Evils. When they are already upon us, "will 
be too late. The Forecalt I mean conſiſts on the 
Part of the beſt Purſes of every. City, in forming what 
we ſhall call The Caſb of Caſualties, that 
is, in depoſiting from Year.to Year, into a _T** _ of 
common Purſe. what each of them pleaſes, e 


imely to alleviate the Diſaſters cauſed to a Number of 
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Families by a Mortality that carries off their Cattle, by a 
heavy Hail, or a great Fire, by an unexpected Dearth, or 
any other public Calamities. A Scheme truly glorious 
and benevolent, and a ſufficient Teſtimony of the noble 
Diſpoſition of thoſe Ladies, who were the firſt that put it 
into Execution at Pari, and who, whenever they heard of 
tome public Diſaſter of any Extent, immediately dil- 
patch'd an Ecclefiaſtic to the diſtreſſed Place, to relieve 
and comfort upon the Spot, with Purſe in Hand, the 
moſt deſtitute of Reſource, or the greateſt Sufferers among 
them. 

It would be as proper and receſſary, in the Adminiſtra- 
tion of this extraordinary Charity, as well as in that of the 
common one, to depoſit the annual Product of it into two 
Caſhes, one of which would ferve to advance Monies to 
thoſe who, having Poſſeſſions of their own, or Leaſes, may, 
in Time, ſet themſelves up again in the World, and pay 
cf their Debts ; the other would ſerve to provide with 
Work and Bread the Families totally deſtitute of actual 
Support. 

They often eſtabliſh in our largeſt Cities, here an Opera, 
a ſtanding Comedy there, and almoſt every where elle a 
public Concert; which are maintained at vaſt Expences, 
and with much Apparatus, Tis common to ſee a Ser, 
not over-nomerovs, of ſubſtantial Citizens, to pay each of 
them a Quota, and make up together a Stock of eight or 


ten thouſand Livres, to give Penſions to the vocal and 


ji{rumental Muſicians, and pay the Expence of the Room, 
Fire and Candles. This Diverſion commonly ſubfiſts till 
there comes in the Way a general Famine, or any other 
public Calamity, againſt which it cannot poſſibly hold. 
Thoſe who ſhare in theſe Amuſements imagine that this 
Taſte of theirs ranks them out of the common Claſs of 
Men, and raiſes them above it. We are not here to exa- 
mine whether they are in the Right to think ſo: They are 
perſuaded that it is a fine Thing for a large City to be poſ- 
ſeſied of the only Temple where the Inſtructions of Bac- 
chus and Fenus are ſung tolerably well. They envy the 
Inhabitants of Paris and London the delicate Pleafure of 
hearing the Thunderer giving, in a Song, his Commiſſions 
to Mircury; or of ſeeing hm majeſtically deſcend from 


Heaven through a Hole in the Ceiling. They are _ 
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of the Choice of their Pleaſures; nor am I the Judge or 
Reformer of them: But | may, with-ut the leaſt Offence, 


expreſs my Amazement at their not procuring more dura-_, 


ble Pleaſures to themſe ves. "Thoſe ſenſual Men, who go 
wetu a Candle in their Hand in Search of the Paſſage of a 
Wind that comes into their Room, do not ſo much as think 
of topping all the Avenues to the Attempts of Beggary 
which is always ready, not only to diſgrace their greateſt 
Feaſts by the Contraſt of a hideous Miſery, but alſo to 
attack and lay violent Hands upon them in the Streets of 
our beſt guarded Cities. I complain of their not know- 
ing how to be happy, even after their own Notions ; and 
of their refuſing to ſecure their very Pleaſures.. No ex- 
traordinary Efforts are neceſſary to this End. We have juſt 
ſeen how it may be ſufficiently obtained, by only making 
our Alms run into its natural Channels. I'he flight Care, 
of never letting it come into any but working Hands, 
would ſet both Town and Country at Eaſe: It would not 
leave the leaſt Cloak for Lazineſs, but would at one Stroke 
enrich the ſmall People by conſtant Occupations, the Mer- 
chants by an inceſſant Confumption, and Proprietors by 
keeping up and fecuring the Value of their Lands. 

It is a ſelf-evident Truth, that our H:ppinels is in our 
own Hands; and that, to make the whole Kingdom flou- 
rilh, we need only uſefully employ the immenſe Product 
of our Alms, or of our idie Amuſements. The great 


Colbert“, tho' ſtopt in the Execution of his Projects by 


continual Wars, yet, as much as lay in his Power, inva- 
riably purſued his Views in the Diſtribution of Penſions, 
of public. Works, and of the ſeveral Eſtabliſhments he 
propoſed to the King his Maſter. His Maxim was 70 
hu, in order to reap : And the ſame may be applied to 
our Alms, Giving Charities in great Plenty, and with the 
lrregularity we do it, is not throwing the Seed into the 
good Ground: It is loſing it purpoſely, and placing it ſo 
as only to bring voracious Birds together, 

Acting in Concert, on the contrary, and like judicious 
Citizens, by filling our Countries with Workmen, always 
buſy in facilitating all Sorts of Tranſports to the Trader 
and the Huſbandman, is truly Sowing in order to reap. 
The Harveſt would be for us all, fince the univerſal Em- 

* A famous Prime Miniſter under Lewis XIV, 
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bliſhment of our dear Country, and the Security of the 
Rich, as well as the Relief of the Poor, would equal 
and infallibly reſult from ſuch a Diſtribution, 

When the Operations of many Pariſhes are to be car. 
ried on with Harmony, or charitable Contributions for the 
Labourers to be collected, and the Adminiſtration of them 
to be rendered general, doubtleſs, Inconveniencies atd 
Obſtacles will ariſe. But a Difficu'ty is no Argument tor 
giving over our Duty, and not compleating the good 
Work begun. Impediments, which diſconcert ſhallow 
Brains, are Incentives for clear Heads. Prudence and 
Charity know how to take proper Cautions, fix their 
Views, and vary their Meaſures. The Beginnings of 
every Tbing are always heavy: But, we mult be con- 
tented with little at firſt, in Expectation of a more power- 
ful Help, and a greater Harmony. Nothing ſo {mall as 
the Commencing of the greateſt Eſtabliſhments, 

They will heſitate, perhaps, about the greater Advances 
which one Pariſh may claim beyord another. They will 
make it a Queſtion which is beſt, to repair a Bridge, ox 
finiſh an Hoſpital, Debates will ariſe between thoſe who 
are for employing the Labourers in the Maſonry of an 
Aqueduct, and thoſe who would have them work in {e- 
curing the Banks of a River, which they intend to render 
navigable. They will differ now and then concerning 
what is more or leſs uſeful or neceſſary. Other Debatcs 
will ſucceed about the Means for increaſing theſe Helps: 
Some will be for having Caſh ready in Hand; others will 
be contented with giving up the Tillage of a few Fallows 
for the Benefit of the Labourers: Some will think gather- 
ing of Money the beſt Foundation for their Operations ; 
whilſt others will eſtabliſh it upon the Grubbing up of 
Waſtes, or the Turning of Commons into ploughed 
Lands. 

Such Diviſions 2mong oer Citizens are even to be de- 
fired: Such Diſputes as theſe are always agreeable ; may 
they ſoon become more frequent among us; may they 
henceforth ſupply the Place of all thoſe idle, frivolous 
Converſations, and impenetrable Queſtions, which have ſo 
long employ'd the Minds of Men. 
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DoMESTiCs and JOURNEYMEN..- 


S we deſtroy the Good of Society, by ſhewing a ten- 

der Loveto the Poor without making them work ; 
we, on the other Hand, renounce our greateſt Advantages 
when we uſe with Scorn and Barbarity the Mercenaries 
in our Service. The former are diſtempered Parts of the 
Body, which, as cloſely connected with it, may prove ex- 
tremely dangerous to the whole Frame; to which, when 
cured, they may be rendered uſeful, as their ill State is 
owing only to our imprudent Manner of diftributing 
Alms: The latter, though placed in the loweſt Ranks, and 


deſtitute of any other Recommendation but alittle Strength 


or common Induttry, are, in Reality, as neceſſary and 
preciou-to us as the moſt diſtinguiſhed Members of Socie- 
ty. Exact Juſtice requires, that the firſt Teſtimonies of 
our Efteem and Conſideration ſhould be reſerved for thoſe 
whom real Merit has raiſed to high Dignities. It 15 the 
Importance of the Labour, or the Rarity of the Succeſs, 
that has given Birth to and eftabliſhed thoſe extraordinary 


Regards. They ſerve to encourage our Talents: But, the 


juſt Subordination within the Bounds of which Servants, 
Mercenaries, and Artiſans are kept, does by no means 
diſpenſe with our loving and uſing them with Humanity: 
We are obliged. to it both from Reaſon and Seli- 
Intereſt, 

Bodily Strength, which is their Lot, would enable them 
to pals from the loweſt to-the higheſt Rank, and to give 
Laws to the reſt of Mankind, were they willing to ar- 
!(cimpt it. Hiſtory is full of the fatal Effects of Pride and 
il Uſage. But, when thoſe who fill up the loweſt Kan 
are ſure of being treated with Equity and Affection, tr 
from becoming dreadful to us, by flocking together in. 
der to become our Maſters, they comply with wha: 
we require of them; they offer themſelves to beo 
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tenders. They, notwithſtanding the Inconſtancy of ſome 
and the violent Flights of others, are themſelves the In- 
ſtruments made uſe of by Society to reſtrain them all with. 
inthe Bounds of their Condition. They build Bulwarks, 
and keep our Priſons: They ſhut up our Gates, and make 
the Barriers we oppoſe to outward Violence and Invaſion, 
as well as to domeſtic Plots and inward Seditions. Many 
of them ſtand in Need of a Bridle to refrain their Sallies, 
and they make it themſelves. What they do for us com- 
monly raiſes not our Admiration : But, can we refuſe our 
Love and Gratitude to the innumerable Services by which 
the rudeſt Part of Mankind contribute to our Happi- 
neſs ? 

We ought moſt ſeriouſly to guard againſt an Frror too 
frequent among us, into which the Company of polite 
People, and the very Genteelneſs of our Education, are 
apt to throw us. We lend too great a Merit to Manners 
and outward Behaviour. We imitate Lap-dogs, who al- 
ways give the Preference to the fineſt Dreſs. Fine Out- 
{des fix our firſt Attention, and ingroſs all the Teſtimonies 
of our Eſteem: So that we are even liable to reverence 
mere Images, and look on Men of Senſe with an Eye of 
Contempt. Let us, then, endeavour, through every Out- 
iide, to diſtinguiſh perſonal Merit, and the juſt Value of 
every Qualification. True Merit conſiſts in induſtriouſſy 
promoting the Good of Society. 

There go every Year out of our Coun- 
tries whole Flocks of young People, who, 
having no other Stock but barely their 
Hands, and ſume Share of good Intention, diſperſe them- 
{clves among our ſubſtantial Families, where they are ad- 
mitted, and incorporated as it were, on Condition of 
taking upon them the Execution of ſmall domeſtic Opera- 
tions, and of procuring, by this Diſcharge to their Maſters, 
Time ſufficientio do Works of greater Importance. It is 
in our Choice, either to diſconcert them by our Caprict, 
or make them adhere to us ſtedfallly, by never ſwerving 
from Moderation and Dignity in all our Commands. If 
they acquire as much Secrecy, and become as orderly as 
they are faithful, inſuring their Condition in that Caſe, and 
looking upon them as a Part of the Family, is inſuring 
vur own 'I ranquillity, But the Reclitude of their _ 
racter 
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rater will always be their ſureſt Reſource. True and ſin- 
cere Affection has that Privilege, that it can never ſhew 
itſelf without being liked: And it may at laſt render Ser- 
van's ſo very amiable to their Maſters, that, notwithſtand- 
ing their being not Heirs, they nevertheleſs come to have 
a Share in the Inheritance. 

Our domeſtic Servants ſubje& themſelves to our Com- 
mands in ſu:h a Manner, that they may ſhake off the 
Yoke at any Time, if they think themſelves unfortunate, 
or ſee any Avenue open to a higher Station, They are 
truly free in their voluntary Servitude, ſince they will be 
at Liberty whenever they pleaſe to be ſo: And this 
Thought, which muſt alleviate all the Troubles of Ser- 
vants, may be of great Efficacy to moderate the Fits of 
Hauzhtineſs and Caprice of their Maſters. The latter 
are not always ſo abſent or ſelf- conceited, but they now 
and then are ſenſible how great a Bleſſing it is to be well 
ſerved. | 

All the ſervices, offered now-a days to us by free Men, 
were rendered formerly by Slaves, who were bought and 
uſed like Beafts of Burden Their Condition had that 


diſmal Circumſtance in it, that they were not able to 


change or ſhift their Station, and had no other Remedy- 
for their Griefs but Deſpair or Deſertion, which common-- 
ly was puniſh'd with the greateſt Tortures. But this odi- 
ous Inequality, which ſubjects a Man, his Children, all his 
Services, and their very Life, to the Caprice of another 
Man, has been vaſtly mitigated and changed bythe Spirit 
of th2 Goſpel. 

Philoſophers had, indeed, been ſenſible of this enorm“ 
ous Diſproportion betwixt Man and Man, but they had 
not been able to apply any Remedy to it; becauſe Philo- 
ſophy is nothing but Words, or, at beſt, Probabilities, 
without any prevailing Motive of Perſuaſion. Mabomet- 
Vu, far from oppoling. the rigorous Laws of Slavery, 
made uſe of them to eftabliſh'irs Authority and infamous 


Senſuality. The Chriſtian Doctrine alone has preſently, - 
end without the Help of any Law or Force, inſured both 


Lite and Nouriſhment to Slaves as well as free Men. It 
has rendered the Body of the Slave as reſpectable as his 
Life. Slavery could not hold againſt Chriſtianity, The 
Goipe), 'tis tue, has not broken all Fetiers at firſt, be- 
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cauſe it did not meddle with the actual Oeconomy of the 
World: But it has procured Security, Good Manners, 
Affection, in ſhort, almoſt every where a complete Ltber- 
tx to thoſe whom it admitted to a common "Fable in its 
Solemnities, as being equally the Children of one Father, 
called to one and the ſame Inheritance. The Mitigation 
of Slavery, which Reaſon could not operate, nor even 
dared to attempt, among the moſt ingenious and moſt po- 
lite Nations, is become the Work of the Chriſtian Benevo— 
lence: The Spi it of our Saviour has effected it even 
among the moit barbarous Nations, and thoſe who were 
moſt jealous of the Prerogatives of Sovereignty, which 
they fancied they had acquired over their vanquiſhed 

Enemies. 
All thoſe who ſerve us do not come on 
purpoſe to live by our Side, and aſk a Shel- 
ter under our Roof. Thoſe whom we ad- 
mit into our Habitations in Quality of Domeſtics, and 
who become dear to us in Proportion to their Fidelity, 
and chiefly to their Affection, are hardly any thing to us 
in Compariſon to thoſe who work for us without our 
Gates. The Earth is covered all over with our Servants; 
and theMultitude of Ways through which Helps and Con- 
veniences of every Kind come to us from all neighbouring 
Places, as well as from there remoteſt Nations, is a Kind 
of Prodigy. Things have been ſo ordered by Providence, 
as if every individual Man was fingly the Center or End 
of the Labour of the whole Species. Numberleſs Mer- 
cenaries are inceſſantly taken up with Supplying our Wants: 
And although we give them but a tranſitory Reward, and 
make them work but once in a Month, in a Year, or even 
in our Life, they nevertheleſs ſtudy our Taftes and Exi- 
gencies: Ir is their Glory to conform themſelves to them, 
even without knowing us. They with Uneaſineſs prepare 
what will pleaſe the Inhabitants of another Province ; I 
had almoſt ſaid of another World. They prepare and 
preſerve our Proviſions in their Houſes : They ſometimes 
wait very long for the Salary of their daily Labour, and 
are often reduced to an involuntary Idleneſs. But the 
Plenty of one Day compenſates for the Poverty of another. 
They know, that, if | have not Recourſe to their Induſtry, 
you or another will, and that they are ſoon or late _ 
i» 


The Mercena- 


ries. 
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ſor. The Certainty of their Occupations, for the Time to 
come, is What renders them eaſy ; and the Charms of In- 
dependence, ſweet Liberty, that powerful Inchanter of all 
Hearts, makes them ſufficient Amends for the harde?t 
Toils, to the molt abject of which they readily accuſtom 
themſelves, for the Sake of preſerving that Treaſure. Do 
but keep the Poor from Tyranny and Uncertainty, and 
you may expect any Thing from them. This you may 
judge of rom the following Particulars : 


Iwo or three thouſand Children. brought The Savey 
op in the Kocks of Dauphine and Savoy, Fry 


take Leave of their Parents in Autumn, and 
diſperſe themſelves in the Towns of Fance, 
haly, &c. with no other Equipage or Tackle but a Cou- 
ple of Shoe-bruſhes and a Chimney-raker. As they 
know no greater Bleſſing in the World than that of eating 
Bread, they ſpend but little, and find Means to return 
home with each of them a Louidore of his Earnings. 
Thoſe three thouſand Louidores, diſperſed in Vallies where 
they almoſt know not what Commerce and Money are, 
will ſupply three thouſand intire Families at once with 
Clothes of a coarſe Stuff, which they content themſelves 
with, and procure them the Proviſion of Salt they want 
both for themſelves and Cattle *. Their Paſtures afford 
them the reſt. | F 
The Provinces of Auvergne and Lime/in fill France and 
Syain with Harveſt-men and Maſon's Labourers, many 
of which afterwards raiſe their Station one Degree. Af- 
ter having long beaten Mortar and carried 
the Hod, they take a Liking to the Cutting Nee 5 
of Stones, or Maſonry. They ſometimes Ont. 
become Obſervers, and learn how to diſcern the beſt Ma- 
terials of each Country, and the moit tenacious Compo- 
tions, Uſeful Reſearches theſe! Diicoveries more in- 
tereſting and more acceſſible than the Tenuity of the 
Ether, or the Properties of ſome curve Line that will 
The Inhabitants of the Alps will not only ſalt their Cheeſe to a 
eonſiderable Degree, to ſecure their Trade in it, but they alſo give a 
little Handful of Salt to every cow before they milk her, which gives 
4 high Reliſh to her Milk, and ſpaies her many an Illneſs. This 
imall Preſent is her Due from, and regulated by, Cuſtom : Nor will 


ſhe part with her Milk before ſhe has made ſure of that, Scheucbzer, 
Key Apinum. 
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never be of any Uſe. But our great Naturaliſts are not 
fond of creeping upon the Earth ; and the Maſonry of our 
Buildings of all Kinds, which ought to be one of the fineſt 
Parts of our Phyſics, is within a Trifle totally abandoned 
to Mercenaries void of Knowledge or Penetration. 
Here 1s another Set of Men, who bury 

The Quarty- themſelves daily in the Bowels of the 
men, and a Ranch h h b 
photo at arth, Whence they never return ut at 
werk under Night: They would even paſs their Nights 
Ground. there, were they not obliged to breathe a 
purer Air, and come and ſhare with their Family the 
Bread they get by renouncing the Enjoyment of the Day- 
light. 

25 is their Labour that fetches, out of the Magazine 
which God has p'aced under our Feet, the Maſſes of 
Stone, Blocks of Marble, Slate, and all the Pieces where— 
with our great Buildings are either built or covered. It is 
that dark Kind ef Work that procures us Gold, and all 
other Metals, the mineral Salt, or only the Water which 
has corroded the Outfides of it, Sulphur, Sea coal, Turf, 
Marl, and all the foſſile Matters that have been judged fit 
to fertilize Lands; in ſhort, Diamonds and all precious 
Stones. Whilſt Part of the Labourers are employ 'd about 
digging and breaking up the Ground, or in tranſporting 
theſe Matters; another is diverting, with main Force and 
Engines, the Courſe of the Sheet of Water, wherewith 
heavy Rains have penetrated the Earth, and which is ſup- 
ported there by the Strata of Clay it finds in its Paſlage. 

This Work is immenſe, both as to the Number of 
Men it employs, and the Multitude of Conveniencies it 
enriches us with. We enjoy by Means of theſe People, 
the fineſt Things our Globe affords ; and yet we almoſt 
look upon them with Indifference and Diſguſt, as a Kind 
of large Inſects that have their Lurking-holes under 
Ground. 

We wonder how Man, who knows the Beauty of the 
Heavens, and how precious Light is to us, can thus pals 
the greateſt Part of his Life in a ſubterraneous Aby's of 
Darkneſs. I have ſometimes af:ed thoſe whom | f2w 
coming out of the Quarries, whether they were pleaſed 
with their Condition? One of them anſwered me, That 
their Eyes accuſtomed themſelves to that faint — * 
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Light that came down the Orifice : Beſides, ſaid he, we 
live content, becauſe we are ſure of the Work that main- 
tains our Families; a Man is always bappy, when he finds 
nothing to thwart or depreſs him. A ſure Profit, and a 
jaſt Share of Liberty, are then evidently what will always 
perſuade Men to take even to the hardeſt Works, and im- 
prove their natural Advantages. 

There i: no Need of a more powerful Motive to lead 
Legions of other Labourers to the Bottom 
of the gloomieſt Foreſts, There, in the 
moſt ſo'nary and moſt ſavage Way of Life, 
they make it their Buſineſs to ;erve Men they ſhall never 
ſee, or who would certainly deſpiſe them at the very fiſt 


The Wood- 


cleavers. 


Sight Nothing more filent or more obſtinate than their 


Labour: Some are cutting down with an Ax large Piles 
of Trees, that have been marked out to them by the Im- 
preſſion of the Hammer of the Chief Foreſter *. Others 
lop and prune their Branches, and ſquare them into thoſe 
enormous Beams that icrve to maſh and {ſqueeze out the 
Juice of large Heaps of Grapes, or to drive down wooden 
Piles into ſandy Grounds, or ſupport Floors and Frames 
of Timber, or to make the Keel and Foundation of the 
largeſt Ships in the Docks of Breft or Amſterdam. Many 
of the fineſt Trunks or largeſt Branches are thus render'd 
retailable in Boards and Flanks, by the Patience of the 
dawyers, or by the expeditious Work of the Sawing- 
mill +, 

Many of theſe V/ood-cleavers are employed in con- 
triving, among the crooked Branches, either thoſe Tim- 
bers for Ships which may very well be ſty led the Ribs and 
Carcaſes of Veſſels, or Centers for Arches, and all the 
Curves or Cooks neceſſary for the Work of the Joiner 
and Wheel-wright. Some are employed in other Places 
in cutting Saddle trees and various Supports, which the 
Harneſs-makers pad with Tow and adorn wich Leather, 
to make Riding ſaddles, or Collars for Beaſts of Burden. 
Whilſt they are preparing, in another Part of the Foreſt, 

* In France, where they burn nothing but Woed, of which they 
have Plenty, there are Officers who inſpect the Forefts : Their Buſi- 
neſs conſiſts in preventing the Cutting down of too much Wood at a 
Time: And one of them has in his Cuflody a Hammer, wherewith a 


Mark is made upon the Trees to be cut down, 
Ses the Figure of it, Vol. V. Handles 
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Handles ſor Tools of all Sorts, or Laths and Hoope, or 
wooden Flee}s; or, in ſhort, the humbleſt as well as the 
wholeſomeſt of Shoes. 

The Inhabitants of the Foreſt are buſied in another 
Quarter in ſplitting Oak into Staves for Punchions, aud 
Beech into {mall Boards, which are a new Object for an 
immenſe Trade that ſupplies the Matcrials of Bucking 
and Brewing-tubs, of Pails and Buſhels, of Tuns and 
Veſſels of all Sizes. 

The Wakmes What Obligations have we not to ano- 
in Glaſs-houſes ther Set of People no leſs ſolitary than 


and great the foregoing, who devote themſelves to 
Forges. the Service of our Glaſs-houſes and great 
Forges? 


The Charcoal- 
makers. 


dle and keep up the Fire in yonder large 
Piles of Wood raiſed in the Form of Sugar. 
loaves, in the Midſt of theſe new-cut Coppices ? They 
admit the Air into the Fire through the many Apertures 
they make in the earthen Cruſt, which covers every Heap 
of Wood ; and then they ſtop all the Holes, ſuddenly to 
extinguiſh the Wood now become perfect Coal, which 
having loſt its Moiſture, without loſing its combuſtible 
Parts, will be of very convenient Uſe for ſuch of the 
Foundery, Kitchen, or chymical Operations, as require a 
ſubſtantial Fire without much Flame. 

If we leave the Bottom of the Foreſt, and, thro' the 
High-roads, go to the Ferries of Jarge Rivers, or into tne 
Sca- ports of maritime Towns, what Agitation is there! 
What Throngs and Swarms of People! How many Hands 


and Arms in Action! How many loaded Shoulders! What 


a Number of Engines and Carts a going! All theſe Ef— 
forts and Motions unite in one general Aim, wiz. to make 
us enjoy a more comfortable Life, by preparing the 
Things we want. A certain Philoſopher cured formerly 
that Athenian, who fancied that whatever Ships entered 
into the Port of the Piræum were his Property: But, it 


would be a very agreeable and well-grounded Philoſophy, 


to perſuade ourſelves that our Satisfaction, and the Su pply- 
ing of all our Wants, are the real Objects of the Motions 
of Society. So that we may, with great Reaſon, apply to 


the Body of the Commonwealth what was ſaid with ſo 
much 


But are they Cyclops or Men, who kin- 
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much Sublimity of the Body of the Church. Whatever 
Blefings, Talents, Gifts, Functions, and Miniſtries, have 
been placed in it, are Advantages really belonging to all 
and every one of the Faithful it is compoſed of:“ On- 
ia veſt» a ſunt. It is likewiſe moſt literally true, that all 
the Works of Society, ine moſt obſcure as well as the moit 
honourable, are our Riches; and that we all of us find in 
them Manner of jult and neceſſary Gratitude. 

The ſame "Truth is made good even far beyond the 
Seas, T'wo Men, ſeparated by an Interval of two thou- 
{ind Leagues, buſy themſelves reciprocally about one an- 
other's Wants. Ir is for us they paſs under the Line, and 
dare the frozen Regions of the North, I hall not inſiſt 
vpon the toilſome | ackling which whole Armies of Sai- 
lors wilfully bind themſelves to work in; nor upon the 
forced Services of thoſe Wretches, whom we chain up 
under the huge Oars of our Gallies, in order to make 
them repay Society, by their Anguiſhand Sweat, what they 
have extorted from it by their Crimes. This Compenſa- 
tion is juſt, indeed: But the greateſt Advantage of ſuch a 
Regulation, whereby-exceflive hard Labours arc made the 
Lot of Villains, is, that it relieves good Subjects from 
thoſe Toils, and is a noble Imitation of his Conduct who 
employs the very Malice of Men to procure our Hap- 
pineſs. 

All theſe Seamen, who ſeem a degerrrate Species, on 
Account of their Separation from the Body of Society, 
make an entertaining, as well as an inſtructive Effect, in 
certain Pictures, where they are put in C-ntralt with a 
Coup'c of Petits-maitres uſhering ſome Ladies into a 
Veſſel, One of the latter Kind affects to ſhew, ludicrouſly, 
the Fringes, Tinſels, and Tufts of his Waiſtcoat, againſt 
the coarſe Jacket of a Cabbin-boy ſupporting the Cover 
oft a Box. The other, in the Airs and Aititude of a 
Lancer, ſmiles, and ſhews the Company a red-heel'd 
Pump, in Oppoſition to a Pair of ſwinging Shoes, which 
01e of the Sailors holds in a Poſition exactly parallel, 
waiting for the Signal for working the Capſtan . You 
Cilcover in every Circumſtance the Intention of thePainter, 
which is to preſent pretty Figures to the Eye on one Hand, 
and onthe other to make vs have a Value for ſolid Men, 

® 1 Cor, it. 22. 
who 
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who govern with Activity the Things truſted to them, and 
from the Bottom of their Heart think it their greateſt 
Glory to make themſelves uſeful. 

Here is another Set of Men, more ſedentary, though 
not leſs active than the foregoing : They, indeed, do not 
croſs the Seas; but they prepare the Things to be tran. 
ported by Sea, How many Hands are employ'd at &.. 
Domirgo or Jamaica to ſteep and macerate, in wooden 
Troughs, the Leaves of the Indigo-tree, and collect for 
us the Sediment thereof to make our Blue, and the hill 
Baſis of moſt of our Dyes? How many more Hands are 
employ'd at Mexico, in collecting the Cochineal upon the 
maſly Leaves of the Ofantia, and in killing, by Fire, that 
Bug whoſe Body makes a Ground of Colour of a finer 
Red than the Gall. nuts or Excreſcences of the green Oak 
of the Pyrenees, ſo improperly called Grain of Scarlet. A 
whole Nation of Negroes covers the Lands of Martiric, 
and is employed either in preſerving Citrons, or in {queez- 
ing out of the Sugar-cane that delicate melting Salt, ſo 
very fit to correct the Acrimony or Bitterneſs of a great 
many Meats and Drinks. Other Legions of Negroes are 
employed in bruiſing the Seeds of the Cocoa-nuts in Terra- 
firma. Others Buſy in the Diamond-mines of Braz!!, to 
make up for the large Treaſures continually drawn from 
thoſe of Peru and Golconda, Others, in ſhort, are con- 
ſtantly ſending from Peru and Chily thoſe rich Metals, he 
Source of which is already exhauſted in Spain, and dimi- 
niſhes every Day in the Z. The Regions, both on this 
and the other Side the Ganges, feed innumerable Mu'ti- 
tudes of Workmen, who grind in Mills the Nuts of the 
Cotton-tree, in order to ſeparate the Cotton from the 
Seed ; or Wind into Skain the Silk off the Pods of Silk- 
worms; or go and collect for us the Seeds and Barks, the 
Roots and colour'd Earths, and all the vegetable and fol- 
file Matters which afford us Colours and Medic. 
People will eaſily conceive, how many Hands mult needs 
be employed in America, in gathering, drying, twiſling, 
and pulverizing Tobacco, if they but caſt their Eyes upon 
the Multitude of Hands which Night and Day make Uſe 

of that Powder. It is become one of the greateſt Euer. 
ciſes of Society. The Uneaſineſs, into which the bare >up- 


preſſion of Tobacco would ſuddenly throw both wu 
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and Small, ſtrongly intimates to us, how much the Sup- 
plying of a great many other more preſſing or more rea- 
ſonable Wants, renders our Life dependant on the Work 
of thoſe Mercenaries upon which we do not vouchſafe to 
caſt our Eyes. 


O1TAaACGCOGUE IK 


Of ARTIZANs and WORKING 
TRADESMEN. : 


E begin to be now convinced, that we are nearly 
W as much enriched by the Labours of our Fellow- 
Creatures, as by the Productions of the Earth; and, if we 
have Reaſon to rejoice at the Abundance which Nature 
from Year to Year produces for us, we may reap no leſs 
reaſonable Satisfaction from all the Variety of Employ- 
ments in Human Society, The firſt Proofs of this have 
been taken from the numberleſs Kinds of Buſineſs, which 
our Servants and the very meaneſt Labourers perform for 
us; not in our Houſes only, but frem one End of the 
Earth to the other: What they are doing on the Banks of 
Newfoundland, at Potofi, at Mocha, or in the Ifland of 
Anbeyna, concerns us no leſs than the keeping neat our 
own Apartments, 

Let us aſcend one Step higher, and proceed from the 
Degree of Hirelings and Labourers to that of Artizans 
and Handicrafts : Let us c6nfider the Reaſons we have to 
elteem them for their Induſtry, and find new Motives, 
irom the numberleſs ſervices they do us, to rectify our 
Way of Thinking concerning them. 

is cuſtomary for all ſuch as are under no Neceflity of 
i2bouring with their Hands, to place themſelves at an in- 
finite Diſtance above the working Tradeſman; they affix 
an dea of Meanneſs to his Condition, and their Contempt 
of tis univerfal, 1he Man who draws up a Convey- 

ance, 
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ance, or a Bill in Chancery, would think himſelf diſgraced 
by marry ing his Daughter to a Shoemaker or a Taylor. 
He may, indeed, be very dextrous, cautious, and judici- 
ous in his Draughts and Pleadings, and extremely well 
verſed in the Forms and Precedents of the Courts; but 
theſe Qtalifications demand not the Admiration which is 
due to tie Induſtry of a Man, who makes us an handſome 
Wig, or an excellent Pump. 
 APerſon, whole Buſineſs it is to recover certain Rights, 
is treated by us with Abundance of Ceremony and Reipe, 
and yet we ſcarce vouchſafe to take Notice of a Labourer 
or a Gardener, to whom our Enjoyment of the Fruits of 
the Earth is owing, But this Miſtake is not a new Thing: 
It has conſtantly made its Way into the moſt polite Na- 
tions, in Proportion as their Luxury had introduced a falſe 
Taſte of Delicacy. That Scyis“, who declared War 
a gainſt Juguriba, a ſtanding Candidate for the Office of 
Cu ue Haile, when he was a young Man, and (as the 
Cuftom was) paſting through the Place where the Country 
Tribes, as well as thoſe who reſided at Rome, were then 
allembled, bowed to one, ſpoke obligingly to another, 
and, amongſt the reſt, ſhaking Hands with a labouring 
Man whom he knew, and feeling them hard and callous, 
he could not forbear joking with him upon it. We Gen- 
tiemen, ſays he, walk only upon our Feet, and ſhall you 
bring up a Faſhion of walking upon your Hands allo! 
This Jeit coſt him dear; for it was told immediately from 
one to another, even through the very loweſt Ranks; and 
all the Tribes, being offended to think they were reproach'd 
for their Love of Labour, cnanimouſly rejected this Ban- 
terer, whom the Efteminacy of the City had render'd ar- 
rogant and imrertinent, 
Moſt of thoſe, who followa working Trade, have been 
ſo accuſtomed, among us, to be ſet aſide, and treated 
without any ſort of Civility or Regard, that we find them 


quite confounded, or appearing under an extreme Surprize, 


gy, or other Perſons of 

Diſtinction condeſcend to converſe or talk with them as 
to Fellow Citizens and Freemen. Such chey are in Reali- 
ty: Our Treatment of them is therefore a Diſhonour t 

ourſelves, and our own haughty Airs ought to make Us 
„ Scipio Nafica, Valer. Maxim, Lib, vii. c. 5. n. 2. oe 

uſh. 


whenever the Magiſtrates, the Clerg 
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hlaſh. TI have had the Pleaſure to ſee one of theſe People 
exert himſelf, and diſcompoſe a Fop who had Th:e'd and 
Tou him: Aye, ſays he, coldly, 1 have what Thou 
wanteſt ; but let's know whether Thou wouldſt have the 
fine or the common Sort: Thou needs only ſay, and it 
ſhall be brought to Thre. 

The Laws of Subordination have never, in ſtrict ſuſtice, 
authorized any Perſon to talk to Hand:craftimen as if 
they were Slaves. We ſhould inſpire them with ſome 
Sentiments of Honour, and encourage their Induſtry, 
would we only ſeem to be ſenſib'e of their Worth, and 
ſpeak to them with good Nature. But we ſhall be always 
very far from- forming their Manners, or attaching them 
to us, if we entertain a Contempt for their Perſons, or re- 
main ſo ignorant as we are at preſent of the Excellence of 
their Arts: Our very [gnorance is the Cauſe of our In- 
difference towards them. 

When our Reaſon firſt begins to open, 
we are talk'd to for fix Years 'toge her 


The Imper- 
fection of our 


= | . Y . Knowled 
about the Future in rs, and tae Supine in EF etc 
um, without hearing one Word of the Per- Contempt. 


fection and Uſefulneſs of the Arts, or tlie 
induitry of. People that follow Employments by which our 
Lives are ſupported. When our Reaſon begins to acquire 
more Strength, 'tis put under the Direction of Matters, 
who, after a vaſt deal of Preparation, demonſtrate that 
we have a Body. and that there are other Bodies round 
vs: Or ſpend whole Hours, nay even Days in proving, 
that of two Propoſitions, contradictorily laid down, con- 
cerning a poſſible Future which may never han pen, the 
one is determinately true, and the other deter minate:y 
faſe. The learning to dittinguiſh rightly the Product ons 
of the Globe which we inhabit, the Ties whereby all the 
People dwelling on it are united, and the various Labours 
they are employed in, are things the moſt neglected. 
Every one of us has ſeen the Sails of a Wind mill, ard the 
Wheel of a Watermill in Action: We know alto, that 
theſe Machines grind Corn, and reduce the Bark of Trees 
to Fowder: But we know nothing of the Structure of 
them, and can hardly avoid confounding a Carp-ater with 
an Hewer of Wood We all carry Watches in our 
Pockets: But do we know the Mechaniſm of the Fuſee 
5 round 
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round which the Chain is wound? Do we underſtand the 
Uſe of the Spiral Line which accompanies the Ballance 
It is juſt the ſame as to the moſt common Trades: We 
know the Names of them, and no more. Inſtead of en- 
deavouring to gain a reaſonable Knowledge of Commerce 
and Mechanics, which are the Delight and Ornament of 
that Society wherein we are to ſpend our Lives, we pique 
ourſelves on attaining all the Niceties of 2a ill, or 
bury ourſelves in Solitude, to compare the Gravitation of 
three Planets irreguiarly placed, with the Attraction of 
three other ſimilar Bodies diſpoſed in a Row. And, if lit- 
tle Judgment is ſhewn in the Choice of our Pleaſures, a 
ſtill greater Want of it will probably appear in our Stu- 
dies. We run after whatever makes the moſt Noiſe, and 
the moſt ſenſible People are at laſt obliged to confe's that 
they repent more the Loſs of the Time they have em— 
ploy'd in ſivdying Sir Vaac Newtron's Philoſophy, which 
leaves them ſtill in the Dark, than of what they have ſpent 
in the learning 2uaarille, which is ſometimes an Amule- 
ment to them 

The Father or Motherof a Family, the Head of a Com- 
munity a Merchant, a Lawyer, a Juſtice of Peace, orary 
of thoſe who have the Government either of the Actions 
or Conſciences of others, may be never the worſe for not 
underſtanding the Monades of Leibnitæ, or the Characters 
of Algebra: But there is no one of them who would net 
2cquit himſelf better in his Employment, was he io ac- 
quire a true Knowledge of the Arts and Trades wherein 
the common People are buſied. This Kind of Philoſophy 
is a thouſand Times more to be eſteemed, than thoſe 
Syſtems whoſe Uſeleſneſs is their leaſt Fault. 

Whence the Some Philoſophers, conſidering that Di. 
Variety of verſity which appears in the Labours and 
Arts. Inclination whereby Men are diſtinguiſh'd, 
have attributed the Cauſe of it to the Diſpoſitions alone 
of certain Bodies that govern them, and have from thence 
drawn Objections againſt the Spirituality of the Soul; 
being more forward, as is commonly the Caſe, to decide 
concerning the Nature of ſuch Things as God has hid 
from us, than to make us ſee and adore that all-wiſe Hand, 


which, by regulating tne Differences of our Abilities at 
ve 
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well as of our Wants, has thereby prepared all the Links 
of the great Chain of Society. 

Others have been of Opinion, that the Variety of Arts 
is owing to the Diſcovery Philoſophy has made of the 
Wants of Mankind, and the Means of providing for them. 
The only Reaſon, they have not mentioned, is what they 
ſhould have found out firſt. 

If we are ſupply'd with Shoes, Linen, and Woolen 
Cloths, or Wax Candles, it is not becauſe there are Phi- 
loſophers in the World. It is not they who have taught 
us to whiten the Wax, or handle the Shuttle: They move 
commonly in ſpheres very diſtant from us; and, if the 
ever do condeſcend to give their Opinion of the [nftru- 
ments we make ule of, it is only to inform us, that ſuch 
and ſuch a Thing is wanting, without endeavouring in the 
leaſt o ſupply ſuch Defects by any better Inventions. 
The Chiefs of Colonies have ailembled Workmen, and 
Legiſlators have appointed Regulations for different Pro— 
fellions : But the Workmen, as well as People's Wants, 
were befo e the Colonies were founded; and the Legiſla- 
tor who eſtabliſhes Rules for the Exerciſes of Men's Ta- 
lents, is by no means the [nventor of them. Human Pru- 
dence employs what it has received, not what it has cre- 
ated. You Philoſophers have nothing to be proud of: 
You cannot claim any Thing as your own, except uſeleſs 
Opinions, and Queſtions that can't be anſwered. We 
owe every Thing to a wiſe Providence, which has made 
no Account of you, as to bearing any Par: of the Labours 
neceſſary to the Society, bt which h:s provided for them 
cefually by the rich Variety it has infuſed into the 
Minds of Men. In a Word, we don't invite a Man of a 
very mean Capacity to take upon him the Conduct of 
great Affairs, nor one of a fine Genius to lop the Trees in 
a Foreſt, The different Bias of our Minds precedes our 
Wants; and as God is the Auth r of our Wants, he is 
allo the real Author of the different Diſpoſitions which 
are found pro er to provide for them. 

tle has likewiſe, by another Precaution, render'd his 
Work infallible : For, leſt the Wants, the [ntereſt, or the 
Conſtitution of each Particular ſhould be inſufficient to 
breed up and perpetuate the different Kinds of Workmen 
neceſlary to the Bulk of Mankind, God has inſpired an 
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Inclination in all Children to imitate whatever hit: their 
Fancy. We regard this as a 1 rifle of no Conſequence; 
whereas it is, in Truth, an Inſpiration of the Deity, pro- 
ductive of the greateſt Good; for it is this that afford us 
a conſtant Supply of the moſt uſeful Workmen, and fils 
the meaneſt Profeſſions as well as the molt exalied, 4 

Why Chileren Child conceives an advantageous Idea of 
imitate every what he ſces his Father do: He follows 
Thing. him Step by Step, and goes on in his Pro- 
feſſion; or, if he quits it, it is becauſe he is mote ind ſni- 
ous, and finds himſelf capable of riſing higher. One may 
truly affirm, that Imitation is of much greater Service to 
us than Invention; for Inventions appear but very ſeldom, 
whereas Imitation is found in all Countries, and at all 
Times. 

If, from the firſt aral only Original of ſo many uſcful 
Trades, we would deſcend to what is to be found curicus 
in them, (and often the moſt common Things deſerve our 
greateſt Attention) we ſhould find, throughout, t at the 
Progreſs, we may make in theſe entertaining Reſearches, 
leads the Mind equally to Emulation and Gratitude. 

We are not now reſtrain'd in our Study of Society, 8 
we ſhould be at the firſt Settling of a Colony in ſome un- 
cultivated Country, where the moſt neceſſary Proviſions 
are to be diſcovered, and one Thing muſt ſupply the Want 
of another; where what preſſes moſt, mult be wholly at- 
tended to, and real Want is the Law that governs. Now 
Society 18 eſtabliſhed, and every Thing goes on regularly, 
we may, in our Conſideration of it, diſpoſe Matters in 
what Order we think proper. Man now wants neither 
Cloaths nor Lodging, whilſt we are reaſoning about hs 
Victuals: And therefoge, without troubling ourſelves Whe- 
ther his Lodging or his Dreſs ought to come firli, or whe- 
ther the Weaving of a Stuff, or the Culture of Coin, be 
of moſt Conſ:quence, we ſhall begin with his Food, and 
conſider ſome of thoſe Arts whereby it is provided lor 
him. 


DIA. 
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DIALOGUE X. 
Of Man's Foop. 


O muſt not expect, my dear Friend, to find here 

a minute Account of the different Arts and Trades 
whereby our Tables are furniſhed out. They are moſtly 
under our Eye, and ſcarce any body is ignorant of the Bu- 
ſineſs to be done, and the moſt uſual Way of doing it: 
But it is worth while to ſtop at Things we afe leſs ac- 
quainted with; thoſe Machines I mean that are made 
uſe of to expedite the Work, and ſuch as are molt curious, 
A Knowledge of all theſe Arts may be attained with little 
Difficulty ;: We need only open our Eyes, and view the 
Tools and Performances of the Huſband man, the Gar- 
dener, the Baker, the Cook, the Fiſherman, the Brewer, 
the Cooper, &c. All here is fimple and evident, and 
lands in need of no Explanation. It is very proper, in 
order to the right underſtanding the Actions of Machines, 
to have their Figures laid before us on Paper, with an 
Enumeration of their different Parts, and an Account of 
the Uſe of each. It has frequently happened, that barely 
ſhewing young People the Structure and Effect of thoſe 
Inſtruments, which they ſee almoſt daily in the groſs and 
curſorily, has been ſufficient to inſpire a Taſte of Mecha- 
nics, and has enabled them to diſplay Talents which have 
produced Inventions capable of performing in a few 
Hours, and under the Inſpection of one ſingle Perſon, what 
would otherwiſe employ a great Number of Hands, and 
take up an infinite Length of Time. 

I am afraid, that defer-1hg Men, who 
are zealous for the Good of the Poor, wil Queſtion. Whe- 
here enter the Liſt againſt me. We ſhould _ CO 

. . 0 0 8 

not, ſay they, endeavour to inſpire ſuch a IJabour ſhould 
Taſte, or allow ſuch Machines to be intro- be allowed ? 
cuced, as may leſſen the Need of Labour. 
Should an Invention be preſented to the“ Previ? des Mar- 
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chands, for ſupplying daily the 250-0 Tons of Water ne. 
ceſſary for the Ule of the City of Paris, proper Pipes 
would then be laid down from the common Reſervoir, to 
diſtribute the Water into all the Streets, and even to each 
particular Houſe. But this would be to reduce a great 
Number of Vater Carriers to Beggary. Should we make 
uſe of an ingenious Machine for carrying Boats heavy la- 
den up the River, under the Bridges of Paris, by the Af. 
ſiſtance of three or four Men only; which cannot be done 
otherwiſe, without the Help of a greater Number of Men, 
and a Score of Horſes ; we ſhould be deliver'd, indeed, 
from Abundance of Noiſe, a great deal of Expence, and 
even many Hazards : But then you will ruin Families, 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to provide Men and Horſes. 

The Maxim of rejeQting the Uſe of an excellent Inven- 
tion, becauſe it may be prejudici:l to the preſent Condi- 
tion of a Number of particular People, is not the leſs un- 
juſt for being advanced by Perſons worthy of Reſpect. It 
is even extremely dangerous. It is unjuſt, ſince, if it had 
been followed, we ſhould. even to this very Day, have 
been deprived of the Aſſiſlance of Pumps, and Preſſes, cut- 

ting Engines, and many other Machines.“ No Labour 
is more neceſſary, or more frequently required than the 
grinding of Corn: Bot if the Maxim, now under Conſi 
deration, had taken Place in the ſeventh Century, when 
the Invention of the Watermill was brought into general 
Uſe, it might have been ſaid, with as much, or more 
Reaſon then: What muſt become of the Slaves, and thoſe 
numberleſs Families whom we employ in working at the 
Mills now in Uſe ? What muſt we ſet them about to ſave 
them from ſtarving ? This Difficulty has been furmcunted 
as to Watermills, and ſhould be overlooked by us alſo. 
If that Maxim, which forbids the employing a Machine 
in the room of many Hands, had been thought good- in 
the fiſteench Century, when TI'rinting firſt offered bs its 
Aſſiſtance, it might have been (and was without doubt) 
ſaid, this new Art is a pernicious Thing: It will make 
innumerable People idle: What will become of the Mul- 
titudes of Religious, who get a creditable Livelihood by 
tranſcribing of good Books ? — 


See All:, Vol. V. 
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Thoſe who argued at that Time, or who at preſent ar- 
gue after this Manner, have not duly conſidered an im- 
portant T ruth, that we ſhould above all Thmgs render 
Man's Labour eaſy, which was the Intention of that Be- 
ing who has given him Induſtry : That to reject the Diſ- 
coveries made by the Wit of Man, is to deſpiſe the Gifts 
of God: And, in ſhort, that a great many very neceſſary 
Works are ſtill left undone, to which thoſe Hands ſhould 
be applied, whoſe Service is ſupplied by Machines. When 
the Watermill, the Pump, and the Printing- preſs were 
firſt brought into Uſe, there were, no doubt, many Slaves, 
many Copiers, in ſhort, many Hands deftitute of Employ- 
ment. But this Overplus of People who wanted Work, 
put the World in a Condition of immediately undertak- 
ing and performing ſuch Things as more preſſing Affairs 
had before occaſioned to be neglected. Thoſe who car- 
ried Water might be taught to ſpin or dig : Thoſe who 
copied Books might be taught to bind them, to work at 
the Preſs, or to caſt the Types. What need is there for 


any Hands to be idle, whilſt we have ſuch an Infinity of 


Wants? There will always be more Roads to keep in 
order, more Cauſeways to be raiſed, more Fields to be 
watered in time of Drought, more Banks to be made to 
oppoſe the Force of great Waters, more Earth to remove, 
more Things to be carried from Place to Place; ina Ward, 
more Labour in general, for the Service of the Public, or 
of private People, than there can. be found Workmen 
{uficient for: And a Man's refuſing to get a Livelihood, 
by ſome Kind of Labour, will always diſtinguiſh the 
wicked and the Vagabond who deſerve Puniſnment, from 
the induſt ious Citizen. 


That Maxim, which oppoſes the introducing of Inſtru- | 
ments of Liſpatch, is not only prejudicial, in employing 


many Hands 'unneceffarily, who are extremely wanted 
elſewhere ; but is likewiſe pernicious, by putting a Stop to 
the Progreſs of Science, which conſiſts in the Knowledge 
of dur Advantages, and the Means which render the En- 
joy ment of them the eaſier. To this Purpaſe all our Ob- 
ſervations, all our Mathematics and Mechanics ought to 
tend; but we ſhut the Door againſt this Knowledge, and 
abate the Defire of being diſtinguiſned thereby, in decry- 
ing it as dangerous: Or in preventing the doing that by 
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the Action of the Elements, which requires otherwife 3 
Multitude of Hands. 

This Obſervation may convince us, that in reality $0. 
ciety muſt ſuffer by any Oppoſition to the Progreſs of Sci- 
ence, to which a greater Compliment cannot be paid. If 
the Knowledge of Numbers and moving Powers ever ap- 
peared delightful and deſerving of Applauſe, it was when 
the Millſtone, which — ſo many People, began to 
be turned by the blowing of the Wind, or a Current of 
the Water: Or when the Crane and the Capſtane, moved 
by very ſmall Forces, were found able to overcome the 
Reſiſtance of the moſt enormous Maſſes; or wherever 3 
Couple of Men were enabled to do that with Eaſe, which 
twenty-four could not otherwiſe well perform though 
covered all over with Sweat, — Let us now caſt our Eyes 
on the more common Machines which facilitate the Pre- 
paration of our Food: And of theſe, the Plough comes 

Firſt to be conſidered. 

The Government and Induſtry of Man always go Hard 
in Hand: We find them ſenſibly united, even in this pro- 
digious Multitude of Inſtruments which he has contrived 

to prepare the different Kinds of his Food, and in the ad- 
mirable Proportion he has placed between the Service and 
the Effect. | 

Let us intreat Philoſophy to deſcend from the exalted 
.celeſtial Spheres where ſhe enjoys herſelf, and obſerve, 
without Diſdain, the Buſineſs going forwards in a Bake- 
Houſe, or a Kitchen, which ſhe has enquired into ſo little. 
Not that I ſhould ever wiſh to ſee our Kitchens under the 
Direction of Philoſophers. Changes are dangerous, and 
perhaps we might get nothing by it. Their own Good is 
the only Motive of this Invitation. They would find in 
theſe Arts, however common and vulgar, Methods ſo 
.reaſonable, that they would be tempted to think them the 
Work of ſome Genius, extraordinarily inlightened, whoſe 
Care it was to inſtruct Mankind. They would ſoon per- 
ceive by the Ignorance we commonly are in of the Kea- 
-ſons of theſe Methods, that they are the Reſult of reitera- 
ted Trials, and not of a Science which had foreſeen their 
Effects. Philoſophers would find there a Magazine ct 
Experiments already made, and which ought, on Account 


5 _ 
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of their Certainty, to ſerve as Principles in 
Things where we have no Light. Another 
Advantage mightalſo accrue to them from 
it: For, if merely groping the Way has 
been ſufficient, with common Minds, to procure us ſo 
many convenient Inſtruments, and ſure Ways of doing 
Things; with how much better Reaſon may we ſuppoſe, 
that attentive and penetrating Genii, were they to em- 
ploy themſelves about the common Wants of Society, 
mizht be of great Service to it, by Conſequences better 
drawn from Experiments, by more nice Precautions, and 
eren by better Methods, or finer Inventions ? 
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of real Service 


to Philoſophy. 


They might, every Minute, and by Proofs innumera- 


ble, be convinced of the Truth of this valuable Maxim, 
that our Reaſonings are a bad Direction when they pre- 
cede, but of very great Service when they follow the 
Lxperience of our Senſes, 

This is very evident inthe Diſtinction we make between 
thoſe Aliments which may be taken crude, and as Nature 
has prepared them for us, and ſuch whoſe Parts we are 
obliged to work upon by the Means of Cookery, in order 
to render the Action of the Stomach on them, and the Se- 
cretion of the nutritive Juices, which are to be extracted 
from them more eaſy. | 

The ſame Truth is diſcoverable from the 
different Degrees of Strength and Continu- 
ance which we give our tires. How can 
we better regulate the extreme Inequality 
of them, than by the experimental Knowledge of that De- 
gree, without which thoſe wholeſome Juices are not ſuffi- 


Rules for 
cooking all 
Sorts of Food. 


ciently diſunited, and of that which, if exceeded, theJuices 


become diflipated by Fire, and loſt to us irrecoverably. 
Bread, which may be called the Staff of 
Life, gives room for Obſervations equally 1 
uſeful to the Advancement of Philoſophy, ** 
and the Comfort of Society. Whence can proceed the 
unwholeſome Quality of that heavy and lumpiſh Bread 
which has been baked ſoon after' the fimple Mixture of 
Water and Flour ? Werefore, on the contrary, is another 
dort of Bread agreeable to the Taſte, and eaſy of Dige- 
tion, only becauſe a Piece of Dough, which is become 
lour, and of an ill Taſte, has been kneaded with it ? 
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Let us carry ourſelves back to the Time, when by mere 
Accident it was diſcovered, that ſome ſtale Dough, mixt 
with the new, would make the Bread much better ; and 
Jet us enquire of ſpeculative Philoſophy, whether it would 
approve the mixing with our Nouriſhment any thing of a 
corrupted Nature, and plainly tending to Putrefaction. It 
is very likely that Reaſoning, in ſuch a Caſe, would ra- 
ther have reduced us to the Uſe of Haſty-pudding, Grue], 
and Pancakes, than have allowed us to eat ſo ſuſpicious a 
Kind of Bread, Be very cautious, Philoſophy would ſay, 
beware how you follow the Direction of your Serſes. 
The Smell and Taſte deceive you: Liſten to plain Rea- 
{on, and it will make you reje@ that leavened Bread 
which gratifies your Palate. 

We may believe that this would have been her Anſwer, 


from What happened in the laſt Century, when Enquiry 


being made, whether Yeaſt (that is the Rermentation of 
Beer) might be ſafely ſubſtituted inſtead of Leaven, Phi- 
loſophy, taking her own Reaſon for a Rule, declared, that 
this Froth would be pernicious to the Public. However, 
Policy agreeing with Experience, allow thoſe who make 
the beſt Bread to employ Yeaſt, and thoſe who eat it, to 
find it very wholeſome, | 

If, on the contrary, Reaſon would follow Experience, 
how many uſeful Inferences might be drawn trom this 
Operation of the Air: Which being immediately includ- 
ed and compreſſed in the cool Yeaſt, or ſour Dough, or 
defignedly pent up by different Wettings in the Leaven, 
which is uſed from Day to Day, expands. itſelf at the 
very firſt Acceſs of Heat, even at the Heat of the Work- 
man's Hand, and raiſes and lightens the whole Mais; 
whereby a Separation of the Principles begins, which the 
Baking brings to Perfection, and the Action of the Sto- 
much finiſhes ? 

Every new Operation gives Birth to new Enquiries. 
Corn ground, and paſſed through the Bolter, is divided into 
three or four different Subſtances, viz. the Flour, the Meal, 
the Bran, or coarſe Integument of the Corn, and a finer 
Sort of Bran, which is the white interior Covering of it, 
under the coarſer one; which too may be ſeparated ihere- 
from at Pleaſure, by putting the Bran again into the Bolt- 


cr. The coarſer Bran is given to the vileſt Animals; _ 
the 
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the Caſe of thoſe People is not much better, who are 
obliged to feed on the finer Sort, which is fit for nothing 
but to go to the Starch maker; who profitably employs 
this refuſe Stuff, rather than good Meal, for the making 
of Powder to dry and clean the Hair ; for the making of 
different Kinds of Paſte, and, in ſhort, for ſupplying the 
Dyers with preparatory Powders, that give no Colour. 
But what is the beſt known Method of employing the fine 
Flour and the Meal? Is it the fineſt Flour that makes the 
moſt excellent Bread ? Does not a Mixture of Flour and 
Meal together render the Bread till more wholeſome * 
Does not their Separation equally prejudice the Rich and 
the Poor? The latter, in depriving his Bread of the Spi- 
rit and Flour which would make the Juices of it lighter 
and move active; and the former, in bringing to his Ta- 
ble a Kind of Bread, whoſe Look is its greateſt Merit; a 
Bread having little or no Subſtance, puffed up with Wa- 
ter, and unable to ſtrengthen his Conſtitution by vigorous 
Juizess Do we not practiſe too much Art and Study in 
preparing our Bread, when we diſunite two Principles, 
which Nature has put together mutually to aſſiſt each 
other? And may we not form a Judgment of the greater 
Perfection of that Bread wherein there is a Mixture of 
Flour and ſubſtantial Meal, from the perfect good Talte 
which we find it has, as well as from the healthy Conſti u- 
tion of ſuch as conſtantly eat it? Does not the great Au- 
thor of Nature ſeem here to act with the ſame Wiſdom 
that induced him to blend together the Principles of Wine? 
He has given, even to the blackeſt Grape, a firſt Juice ſpi- 
rituous and light, which beirg kept alone makes a white 
Wine, and after that another more ſubſtantial Kind, which. 
gives it a Body, and colours it by Degrees: And 'tis pro- 
bably the beſt Method to mix them both together, that 
the firſt may volatilize the latter, and that the ſubſtantial 
Liquor may ſerve as a Check to the ſpirituous. 

We may conclude the Ana'ogy, by taking notice, that 
as the laſt Juice expreſſed from the Huſks, and even from 
the Stalks of the Grape, is a Liquor that is harſher and 
harſher (notwithſtanding its fine re] Colour) in Proportion 
to the Degree of Preſſure; ſo the Huſk of Corn (however 
light they be, and well ſeparated from the more Groſs) 
may impoſe on us indeed by their Whitenels, but are no- 
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thing more than a worthleſs Powder, in Proportion as they 
are unmixt with the two Kinds of Meal which compoie 
together the ſolid and ſpirituous Part of our Nouriſhment. 
When we apply the Action of Fire to our different 
Kinds of Focd, if we expoſe them thereto immediately 
and uncoiered, the Outſide hardens into'a Kind of Cruft, 
or grows tough like Parchment, according to the JunAue 
of the Fibres. The Uſe of this Covering is to detain, in 
iome meaſure, thoſe nutritive Juices which the Fire has 
begun to diſlodge or ſeparate. But as the Increaſe of this 
Cruſt mult be the Deſtruction of our Cookery, by parch- 
ing it all over like a Coal, in proportion to the Continu- 
ance or Ficrcenel: of the Fire, we have learnt how to ma- 
ſter that Element, checking it ſometimes by the Interpo- 
tition of Water, ſometimes by that of Oil, and ſometimes 
by a Mixture of both together : 'The Uſe of theſe two 
Fluids being to be varied, according to the Nature of the 
Proviſions to be drefled, or the Kinds of Juices we would 
obtain from them. 
| We defire no more, ſometimes, than to 
gain a delicate Volatile from ſome Simple, 
or Aromatic, by Means of hot Water, 
with the Aſſiſtance of a very little boiling. If we prolong 
tic Time of lyfoſion, or double the Degree of Heat, we 
Font all ; the Spirit flies away. An ignorant Servart, by 
tech a Miſtzke, incurs the Anger of her Miſtreſs, for 
bringing to Table a Soup badly ſeaſoned, or a Ragout 
with a bitter Taſte. She reſolves next Time to ſucceed 
better, and, in order to be quite right, puts into it, whiilt 
boiling. Cinamon, ſwcet Baſil. Cloves, or Nutmeg. But 
bow is ſhe amazed to find, that inſtead of mending the 
Matter, according to her With, ihe has increaſed the Bit— 
terneſs, and ſubjected herſeif to freſh Complaints. At 
lat, however, ſhe becomes inſtructed by ſome under— 
itarding Cook, that the Spices muit not be put in till the 
Ragout is almoſt done : 
In conſequence of the ſame Obſerxa: ion, we fall find, 
that a ſlight Infuſion of Tea preſerves that violet on.ell, 
which is jo comfortable to tlie Head, and that the hike In- 
ichen of Sortheinwood, or Sage, is agreeable both to the 
{aſe and Stomach ; whereas theſs Liguors, being made 
[0 
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ta boil, loſe their Flavour, become acrid, are unfit for 
our Wants, and diſagreeable to the Bowels. 

[tis for the ſame Reaſon, that Ale, by having boiled 
but alittle while, is more pleaſant and ſpirituous than 
Beer; but difficult to keep in Summer, which is the Time 
when it is moſt wanted. The Heat, which, as Thermome- 
ters ſhew, penetrates at that Seaſon to the Bottom of Veſ- 
ſels, and even of common Caves, cauſes a Fermentation 
in the Liquor, that is preſently followed by a flying away 
of the volatile Part of the Hop, which is the Perfection of 
it, The Beer, which is deprived of this, in Proportion to 
its being more boiled, tempers its Bitterneſs by a greater 
Abundance of nutritive Juices, which it draws out by De- 
grees from the Meal of the Barley; whereby it is render- 


cd more ſuitable to the Wants of labouring People, and 


much better to keep in Summer- time than Ale. 


For want of underſtanding the proper Time of Evapo- 


ration, how many Mͤiſtakes are committed in Things 
which the Apothecaries prepare? This Work being left 
to common Servants, or managed by Maſters who know 
it only by Rote, may every Moment loſe ſome of the aro- 
matie Part, for which the Simple was valuable; and may 
even ſet at Liberty malignant Juices, that may convert a 
well preſcribed Medicine into an actual Poiſon: Or as 
lealt, by the Uſeleſſneſs of the Medicine, loſe Moments 
that can never be recalled. | 

The fame Experience, which has diſco- | 
vered the exact Time that is ſufficient for  Stewed or boit- 
an Infuſion, directs alſo the juſt Degree © Me: 
and Continuance of the Fire requiſite tor the Maceration 
of thoſe Kinds of Meats which we would make tender, 
without depriving them too much of their 
Juices ; or to give a proper Reliſh to thoſe Jelly Broth, 
Broths where we draw out the firſt Juices: 
of the ſtewed Meat, without abandoning them afterwards. 
inducreetly to the Fire; or to extract the rich ſellies 
from Meat with is reduced thereby te a 
uſeleſs Subſtance, The more Philoſophy Traveling. or 
would attend to theſe Operations, the 2 mm 
more it would find inſtructive to it{elf, and « 
vietul to the World. We ate indebted to a very late I1!- 


* 8 
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covery, for the thick Soup made up in Cakes, which a 
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Traveller can carry every where along with him, and 
dilute in an Inſtant, when he is hungry of taken unpro- 
vided. 

If Water, when managed prudently, is a uſeful Check 
to the Activity of Fire, Oil and all Kinds of unctuous 
Matters, wherewith what we cook is blaſted, are ſtill much 
greater Helps. All who are employed in dreſſing Victuals, 
whether in roaſting, or making a Ragout, are uſed, tho 
ignorant of the Reaſon, either to ſluff them with Suet, or 
to lard them more or leſs with Bacon Fat, or to bake 
them with melted Butter, or other oily Subſtances, or to 
dip them firſt of all in a Stew-pan of hot Lard, or to ſty 
them outright therein, or to wrap up the choiceſt Picces 
of Meat in oiled Paper, whether they are to be roaſted or 
dreſt otherwife. The Cooks tell us, that their Intent in 
all theſz Operations is to give a Taſte to the Herbs, 
Roots, and other Proviſions which they dreſs, or to give 
them a good Colour: Ard, without doubt, they diverſify 
the | ook and Relith by different Methods. But the prin- 
cipal and univerſal] good Effect of theſe unQuous Matters. 
which hinder not the Fire from entering, is to ſhut up, 
and keep in their beſt Juices both volatile and nutritive, 
which are to be found in Vegetables, or in the Fleſh of 
Animals: It is to facilitate the internal Action of the 
Juices, without letting them get out. It is, in ſhort, not 
to much to give Things a new Taſte, as to preſerve that 
which Nature has beſtowed upon them. But ſhould this 
Oil, which keeps in all the moſt ſucculent and wholeſome 
Juices, be itſelf dillipated by the Fire, thoſe Juices would 
be carried off with it; the Loſs would be irreparable; 
and nothing would be left but a dry, inſipid Piece of 
Meat. | 

So far as the Arts of Confectionary and 
The Danger of Cookery tevd only to keep in the Spirit of 
compcunded N , 

Meats. or roo. an Aromatic, the Juice of a Fruit, or any 
many Kinds of Sort of Food, that no Part of it may be 
Food, loft, they ſeem to put into our Hands the 
| Gifts of the Creator, almoſt in their, native 
Simplicity: And we may employ their Aſſiſtance with 
Confidence, as well as with Sobriety, ſince they deſtro) 
vet the wiſe Compoſition of the great Workman. But 
tiic Ait concerned in making Compoſitions of different 
| M ateria!s, 
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Materials, whereof we know not the Effect, and in diſ- 
guiſing Principles badly conſorted, under the Alluremeat 
of an agteeable Taſte, which it renders predominant in 
them, is deluſive and milchievous; for when theſe Prin- 
ciples, in a State of Diſſolotion, have no longer any 
Check, but are driven againſt each other by the Heat of 
the Inteſtine, they occaſion a great deal of Trouble and 
Diſorder in our Bodies. 

This Diſorder, which is almoſt the infallible Conſe- 
quence of living on too rich and compounded Diſhes, 
may be occaſinned alſo by the moſt ſimple ones, if there 
be too many of them. The Laws of Simplicity are the 
ſame in all Things ; it is treated with Reſpe in Elo- 
quence, Painting, Muſic, Furn ture, and Dreſs. To act 
contrary the: eto in the politer Arts, ſooner or later meets 
wita Ridicule-: But, in the Caſe of Diet, is puniſhed with 
real Ev ls, 

As Salt is a Subſtance highly neceſſary to Mankind] 
whatever renders the Acquiſition thereof more eaſy, is of 
great Value to Society. We have mentioned already, 
that, to obtain Salt from the Sea-water, 'Troughs or Ba- 
ſons of Clay are made, which are very broad, but ſhal- 
low.. Into theſe they introduce the Sea-water, by Means 
of Pipes, at the Time of Year when the Sun has the 
greateſt Power. T'ne Heat, the Air, and the Wind, ſe- 
parate and rarify the Surface of this Water. The Salt 
agitated, but mo e heavy than the Water, falls to the 
Bottom, and cryſtallizes into a Kind of brittle Ice. 
Thus Salt is made on the Sea Coaſts. But Nature has not 
deprived thoſe, who dwell far diſtant from the Sea, of the 
Benefit thereof: They ſometimes diſcover Maſſes of it 
under Ground, of an immenſe B:gneſs, which they call 
dal Gemme. Sometimes too, they find Springs of Water 
unpregnated by running through ſuch Maſſes, which they 
collect in Wells, whence they draw it out, and evaporate 
by Fire. The Salt remains after the Evaporation. - 

But Wood b-ing ſcarce and dear, a Contrivance has 
been found out to reduce the Expence of it, and this has 
lu:ceeded ſo well, by the graduated Buildings, that ſeven 
thouſand Caſks of Salt, each weighing 650 Pounds, which 
beſote required the Conſumption of 3 2000 Cords of Wood, 
are now obtained by ſo {wall a Number as 5000. Fus 
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graduated Buildings, whoſe Inventor we know not, and 
whoſe ancient Model is at the Salt Works of Suultz, on 
the Road from Straſbourg to Mentz, conſiſts of a large 
open Room, twenty, or twenty-five Feet from the Vestel 
of Salt-water to the Pit, and divided according to the 
greater or leſſer Degree of the Water's Saltneſs, into more 
or fewer Diviſions, or Spaces between the Beams. Every 
Diviſton is filled up to the Top with large Bundles of ba- 
vins. The Water drawn from the Salt-Wells, and cur- 
ried into a Tub, at the Bottom of the Reom, is raiſed by 
Pumps to the Top of the firit Diviſion, where it is diſtri. 
buted into 'Troughs of about four or five Inches in width, 
and as much in depth. Theſe are diſpoſed according to 
the Length of the Building, are pierced at every ſix Inch- 
es, and have little Cocks, which diſtil this Water upon 
the Bundle of Bavins, and let it eſcape only Drop by 
Drop. The Water tumbled about, and ſeparated almoſt 
ad infinitum, through all the minute Branches of the Ba— 
vins, acquires thereby, in ſome Manner, the 'Tenuity of 
Evaporation. A favourable Wind is a great Aſſiſtance to 
the Work, and carries away great Part of theſe divided 
Waters, by making it paſs obliquely through the Bavins. 
The Particles of Water, which remain ſtill united to the 
Salt, have, according to their Weight, many little Falls, 
perpendicularly, from Spring to Spring, till they come 
to the Baſon at the Bottom intended to recet.e them, 
They are then raiſed by other Pumps, to the Troughs 
and Bavins of the ſecond Diviſion, where they acquire a 
greater Degree of Saltneſs, by a new Dillipation of the 
treſn Water: And ſo on, according as it is found necel- 
fary, to a fixth or ſeventh Diviſion. Thus, without Ex- 
pence, and in three Days, at a proper Seaſon of the Year, 
a Pound of Salt-water, which, when it firſt came from the 
Well, contained ſome certain Quantity of Salt ; ſuppoſe, 
for inflance, the Weight of one Dram, may acquire twen- 
ty, twenty-five, or even thirty Times as much, when it 
comes to the Baſon of the ſeventh Diviſion, and gives at 
the Cryſtallization, which is performed at laſt by Fire, 
the Weight of four Ounces of Salt, 
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Of Man's CLOATHING. 


"7" HERE are many Animals which know, as well as 
i Man, how to find out a dwelling for themſelves : But 
no Creature, except Man, makes itſelf Cloaths. Univer- 
* Experience ſhews us, that all polite Nations, in all 
Ages, and in every Part of the World, have looked up- 
on the Cuſtom of covering the Body, as an indiſpenſable 
Piece of Decency, even tho” the excee ing Calmneſs and 
Serenity of the Air might not oblige them to uſe any Pre- 
caution againſt it. Reaſon, and the Knowledge Man has 
of his own Imperfections, diſpoſe him undoubtedly to 
employ Skins, and other Things of a proper Contexture, 
to make himſelf a Covering. But Reaſon, wavering and 
unequal as it is, has not been ſufficient to eſtabliſh Con- 
itancy or Uniformity in this Caſe. Neither the Caprice 
of the human Mind, nor the Reaſonings of Philoſophers, 
could ever lead Mankind into any general Method. The 
Uſe of Cloathing aroſe from a much higher Source. All 
that Caprice and Philoſophy have been able to do has: 
been only to reaſon on the ancient Rule, and to endeavour: 
ſometimes to ſhake off the Yoke. Thus we find, that 
Nations, which are ſeparated from the ancient Body of 
Society, have let theſe Ideas weaken amongſt them, and, 
by little and little, have dropped all Order and Subjec- 
tion, It is with Habits as with Sacrifices, and religious 


Aſſemblies, the Original of both is the ſame, and as an- 


cient as the World. 


We have only the Example of Adam and his Children 
to perpetuate theſe Things amongſt the innumerable Fa- 
milies that are deſcended from him; and we need be no' 
more ſurprized, that ſome have departed from them, than 


that they are fallen into a ſhocking Barbarity, by ſepa- 
rating from the reſt of Mankind. For as Man finds in 
| | Society 
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Society the Supports of animal Life, it is alſo in Society 
that he muſt find the real Suprorts of his Reaſon. 

The Scripture gives us a Hiſtory of Dreſs. The firſt 
State of the World required no Cloaths ; and only the 
Command of the Creator, founded on the Imperfection 
of May; renders them neceſſary. All the celebrated Na- 
tions, whom we have any Knowledge of, notwithſtan(. 


ing the Contrivance of their Dreſſes to remedy the Incon- 


veniencies of Heat or Cold, have preſerved an invariable 
Regard to Decency. The Laws of Neceſſi:y are change- 
able, but thoſe of Modeſty are not. 

- We have, indeed, a certain Philoſophy in all Things 
affecting Singularity, which, without conſidering the A- 
greement between the Experience of ſo many Nations 
and the Accounts in Scripture, weuld free us from Part 
of theſe Laws, and reduce the Whole to the mere Neceſ- 
ſity of ſoftening the Injuries of the Air. 

Our modern Epicureans bring their Authorities from 
Diagenes, Lycurgus, many Painters, and ſome Barbarian, 
who, ſay they, knew no Law: And think to find in theſe 
Examples the Proof and Characters of the Law of Na- 
ture, rather than the Deviations from, and the Corrup- 
tions of it. They have introduced into Poetry and Pain:- 
ing a general Faſhion of negleciing all Coverings for the 
Body. It would be well if Philoſophy would undertake 
a thorough Reformation. It has already freed itſelf from 
the inconvenient Command of public Aſſemblies, ap- 
pointed for the Praiſe of Providence and the Encourage- 
ment of brotherly Love. It may deliver us, likewiſe, by 
little and little, from the Trouble of carrying Cloaths up- 
on our Backs, when we can do without them : And we 
may hope, that by the Force of Exhortations, or of Pe- 
clamations againſt old Prejudices, it may alſo make the 
Example of the Cannibal Philoſophers hold good, to in- 
troduce among us Freedom from all inconvenient De- 
cencies, a Liberty of gratifying all our Paſſions, and the 
uſeful Practice of eating our Enemies, after having coop- 
ed and ſatted them up. | 

In the mean while, however, we may venture to fore- 
tel, that the Reformations brought about by this Philo- 
ſophy will be flow, as its Lights are not intirely clear, 

nor 
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nor its Miſſion of great Authority: And therefore we ſhall 
proceed to the Cloathing of Mankind. 

Great Multitudes of Peopte, of different Trades, em- 
ploy themſelves in ſeeking out, and getting together, 
Materials proper for compoſing Manufactures, of a ex- 
ture that may give way to all the Motions of the Body; 
and others are engaged in forming them after the beſt 
manner for this Purpoſe. 

We have not as yet been able, even with the beſt Mi- 

croſcopes, to diſtinguiſh rightly the curious Contrivance 
of the Fibres and Veſſels which compoſe the Inſide of the 
Skins of Animals; and theſe form a Contexture capable 
of Reſiſtance, Extenſion, Expanſion, Springineſs and Re- 
traction every Way. This Wonder is ſtill as little known, 
as the Nature and Action of that Liquor, whereby the 
Nerves give Motion to all the Muſcles, in a Manner fo 
ready, and ſo different from every thing performed by 
our Mechanics, But, altho' ignorant of the Cauſe, we 
know the Effect of the Fibres and Filaments compoſin 
the Skin of an Animal, wis. They furniſh the Aviend 
with a moveable Covering, which defends him from out- 
ward Dangers, without in the leaſt preventing the Agi- 
lity of his Members. Man has doubled this Advantage 
to himſelf, by the Multitude of Manufactures which he 
has contrived forthe covering him more or leis, according 
to the Exigencies of the Weather, and to ſecure him from 
the Injuries of the Air, without incommoding his Free- 
dom of Action. 

The Suppleneſs and Confitence of Man's 
Cloathing are not, properly ſpeaking, his 3 
Work. Theſe Qualit es proceed originally Gs, ar- 
from the Subſtances themſelves, which he . 
makes uſe of: And ariſe from the Solidity, together with 
the Lightneſs and Elaſticity of Hair, Down, the Furs of 
all Sorts of Animals, the Threads wherewith certain Ca- 
terpillars encompaſs their Chryſalides, the Fibres ſeparated 
from certain Barks, or the Tufts taken out of the Pods of 
lome Kinds of Trees. Man has diſcovered and choſen 
what may be fit for his Cloathing, but the real Excellence 
of theſe Materials exiſted before his Reflection on them. 
He, who has beſtowed them on us, has diſcharged us * 
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the Trouble of ſtudying the Nature of them, by caſting 
over it a Veil as yet impenetrable : But he has invited all 
to exerciſe our Induſtry on the Effects produced by them, 
by rewarding it with Succeſs. 

The Hides of great Animals not being very ſupple, 
and the Skins of others being very ſmall, it would be te- 
quiſite, for cloathing the whole World, either to make too 
great Deſtruction of both Sorts, or to be extremely con. 
fined by the Stiffneſs of the firſt : But the Wit of Man 
found out at laſt the Supplies God has prepared for him, 
to remedy this double Inconvenience. 

'The firſt Kind of Stuff Man contrived 
to make was the Mattreſs, and conſequent- 
ly Felt. The Mattreſs is a Compoſition of 
Hair, Wool, or other Furs, platted together, and faſtened 
down by the Aſſiſtance of ſome natural Threads, ſuch as 
Hairs that are ne than ordinary, or by artificial ones, 

wherewith it was found proper to ſtitch it 
mean here and there. The 1 ſqueczed, 
flatted, and faſtened together for the intended Uſe, either 

Felt, to ſerve as a Covering, or to lie open, na- 

turally gives the Idea of Felt; which is a 
Compoſition of the Hairs of Fur, or Down, that being 
prepared, and ſoaked in ſome fatty and glutinous Liquor, 
loſe their Springineſs, intermix themſelves, and adhere 
ſo to one another, that they cannot be ſeparated, but 
form a Subſtance ſome what ſupple, and of a pretty uni- 
form Thickneſs. 

The Mattreſs, which is eafily renewed, was contrived 
in the room of Skins, to procure Man the Repoſe he 
wants. Afterwards, the Invention of other Stuffs cnabled 
him to make the Mattreſs more perfect, by 
piving it a good Covering. - From hence 

ave come Quilts and Blankets, which keep 
in the Warmth, without incommoding us by their Weight. 
The moſt excellent Thing we have of this Kind is the 
China Quilt, which is a Kind of Stuffing, or Wadding, 
made of an exceeding fine Stuff, taken from the Pods of 
an Eaftern Plant. They imitate it with Wool, Cotton, 
and the Flue of Silk. We have not hitherto imagined we 
could make a like Uſe of the Down which — 
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the Seeds of Thiſtles, and ſome other Herbs: They are 
judged to have too ſmall a Degree of Springineſs. 

The Felt, though ſtill of Service in many Places, for 
Caps and Shoes, has little Uſe among the Y/;/tern People, 
but that of covering their Heads. It is not Hats. 
my Buſineſs here to determine what it is | 
that induces us to wear a great Cap, down to our Ears, 
when at Home, before a great Fire, and to put our Hats 
under our Arms when we go abroad into the open Air. 
It is alſo foreign to the Materials of the Hat to examine, 
at preſent, whether this Head-drefs, which was formerly 
round, and exactly in an Umbrella Shape, but now trian- 
gular, and diſtributed into three Gutters, be an Orna- 
ment in a good Talte or not. Nor ſhall | enquire, where- 
fore the Hat, according to the modern Faſhion, makes 
our Painters deſpair, from their generally miſtaking the 
Perſpeftive of it. Monſieur Parocel is the only one can 
draw it well. Butlet our Eyes judge of the three Points : 
We ſhall not ſtop at them, but proceed to the Fabrick of 
the Hat. 

They commonly put Lamb's Wool into it, which is too 
weak to be wove or employed in moſt other Way:, the 
Fur of Rabits and Hares might alſo be made uſe c, did 
not the Laws prohibit them in the Compoſition of the 
fner Flats, in order to ſupport the Commerce of our Co- 
lony of Canadi, which ſupplies us with a Subſtance much 
more proper fer the Hatter, and which is almoſt the only 
Thing whereof this Colony can make an advantageous 
Trade, in Exchange of what we ſend thither. We might 
alſo mix with it the Down of the Oftrich, which comes 
to us from Mica, Camel's Hair brought from ia. and 
lome other Things. But the Down, or fine Hair of the 
beaver, which grows immediately next the Skin of this 
Animal, and from which the long Hair that rifes above 
„Hand hardens in the Air, has been ſeparated, is at pre- 
lent the principal Foundation of this great Manufacture. 
hey employ in good Hats one Third of dry Caſtor, 
wicrcon the Canadian has never lain, and two Thirds of 
g'ea;y or moi Ciftor, For after the Savages have made 
we ofthe e Skins by way of Mattreſs, for a long Time, 
tc Down of them becomes more pliant, and fitter to take 
le Conſiſtence of Felt. 
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It remains now to give you an Account how they break 
the Beaver to Pieces in carding it; how it is neceſfary, 
by the repeated Vibrations of the String of a long Bow, 
to drive ſueceſſively, and diſtribute equally, a Parcel of 
the Hairs from one Place to another, on the ſame Hur- 
dle; how they conſtruct the Capades, which are fo many 
Plates or Aſſemblages of Hair ranged in a triangular hi. 
gure ; how they /e the Cafades by preſſing them under 
the Card, and then by working or ftirring them under a 
Cloth; how of four Capades, or of four triangular Pieces 
joined Edge to Edge, they make this Stuff into the Fi. 
cure of a Funnel, which they call a F/; how they pres 
down the Felt on the Planks or Sides of the "Trough, d p- 
Ping it ſeveral Times in a Kettle of Water, wherein a 
Lump of Tartar has been diſſolved; what it is to mould 
the Felt, or put it on a wooden Block ; how they make 
it of equal Strength,” with Hair in the weakeſt Places, 
ſuch eſpecially as muſt be ſtretched and made thinner, as 
that Part muſt, which receives the Print of the Cord, that 
ſeparates the Biim from the Crown. All theſe Proceſſes, 
as well as that of dying the Ha', of giving it a proper 
Conſiſtence, by ſtiffening it with more or leſs Gum; and 
laſtly, the giving it a Gloſs, arid ironing it, are ſo many 
Parts of the Work very eaſy to be underſtood, If I leave 
any Obſcurity, 'tis with an Intent that you ſhall require 
an Explanation of the firſt Hatter. You have ſzen the Or- 
der of the ManufaQture, and its Terms: The Comment 
will be ſhort and eaſy. 

The ſecond Kind of Stuff invented by Man, was the 
Net-work. Its Texture i, more ingenious than the for- 
mer, and its component Parts are put together with Re- 
gularity. It is compoſed of many Threads, or live 
Cords, which being ſuſpended Side by Side, on a com- 
mon Cord, or a Row of Pins, paſs and repaſs over one 


another obliquely, in the Form of a ſimple Lattice, or 


ſome better compounded Figure. If the little Cords ate 
themſelves compoled of well twiſted Threads, if thele 
Threads are of diffe ent Coloùrs, if the Cords are brought 
together regularly by Twos and Ihrees, and foliow 8 
Deſign which diverſifes the Diſtribution of them ; t9 
Tepeat it again inthe ſame Order not only produces Shaccs, 


but regular Compartments. Thi 
3 B15 
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This Work, whereof a Fiſhing-net affords the moſt 
{imple Idea, is combined and embelliſhed very differently 
in vacious Kinds of Scarves, Garters, Laces, Purſes, and 
Caps; in all Works of Mat-making, whether of Straw, 
Ruſh, or Oſier: And ſtill in a much more ingenious Man- 
ner in all the different Sorts of Lace. But we muſt not 
ſtop here: We muſt ſeek amongſt Man's Inventions for 
what can aRord him a ſubſtantial Covering. 

And we ſhall find a very good one, from a third Way 
of making Stuffs, which Man has added to the foregoing. 
This is Knitting, or Meſh-weaving, which is performed 
with a Set of-Needles, of Silver, Lattin, or Iron. The 
Meſh is a very fine Invention: But, notwithſtanding the 
Work of it is moſt ſimple, it is ſuch, however, that no 
Picture, or Deſcription can give a perfect Idea of. But, 
very luckily, the Work is not hard to meet with; and if 
the Inſertion of a new Meſh in one made already be not 
at firſt very eaſy to underſtand well, there are Hands every 
where ready to ſhew us the Manner of it, and Mouths 
that can give a plain Account thereof, 

The fourth Way of making Stuffs, and Weaving with 
perhaps the moſt uſeful Invention known dhe 8 and 
in human Society, is that of weaving with — 
the Warp and Woof. The Warp, which the Latin, called 
the Stamen, is the Baſe and Foundation of the Stuff: It 
conſiſts of a Number of long twiſted Threads extended on 
a Loom, ſome whereof are ratſed up, and others depreſſed, 
alternately, in order to re-eive and catch hold of another 
Thread called the Vos, which is thrown through them 
by Means of a Shuttle, an Inſtrument with two Points, 
and in the Figure of a Boat. All the forementioned Kinds 
of Stuffs are, in compariſon to this, either too maſly or 
tao thin. or take up too much Time in working. Weaving 
with the Warp and Woof is expeditious ; it is al o moſt 
convenient, and the fitteſt to be diverfified, according to 
the Exigency of the Seaſons, and the Taſte of Nations, and 
particular Perſons. Hence proceeds that infinite Namber 
of different Kinds of Linens, Woo'lens, Serges, Cloths, 
Camblets, Taffetas, Damaſiks, Velvets, and other Staffs, 
whoſe Names vary according io the Materials they are 
made of, and the different ume of the Threads. 

; . ; Firſt, 
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Firſt, the Subſtances found fit to be made into Threads, 
and worked with the Loom, are produced for us by ce-. 
tain Plants or certain Animals, Hemp, Flax, Nettles, 
Aloes, and other Plants known in the nds, preſent us 
with fibrous Barks, from which all the woody Part is ſe- 
parated by ſteeping or macerating them in Water, and 
then maſhing them under the Brake; and laſtiy, by mak. 
ing them pals many Times through the long Teeth of an 
Iron Comb, they are prepared for Spinning, Weaving, 
and Bleaching. The Bleaching may be performed, ei— 
ther on the Thread, or on the Stuff, or Cloth, after it 
is woven, by expoling it to the Air and Dew, or {upp!y- 
ing the Want of Dew by artificial Waterings. The mi— 
nute Drops of Water, after diſſolving and taking up the 
Particles that ſully it, carry them away with them by a 
ſudden Evaporation, 

Though many Plants have Seeds ſurrounded with a 
very delicate Down, which might be employed for Quilts, 
or even ſpun ; we know not yet the Uſe of more than 
two or three Kinds of Cotton. Time and Obſervation 
may enable us to diſcover the like in other Plants. 

Silk, which 1s produced by a Caterpillar, called impro- 
perly a-Sttkworm, is of two Kinds, the long Silk and the 
Five. The Jong Silk, which ſeparates from the Pods, 
lands in no need of being either combed or ſpun with a 
Diſtaff. Nothing more is requiſite than to collect the 
Threads together, to the Number of eight, twelve, or 
fourteen, according to the Nature and Strength of what 
they are intended for, and wind them on a Reel. I here 
are many Ways of dividing, milling, and tilting them, 
in the collecting them togecher. 

Silk wound from the Pods, without putting them into 
hot Water, is called Raw- Silk. The fine Silk ſent us 
from the Levant, by the Mediterranean, is of this Rind, 
and ſo likewiſe is that which comes from the {res by 
tne Ocean. They alſo very commonly, though impro- 
perly, give the Name of Raw- Silk to what is got in EA. 
rope from the refuſe Pods, and which not being able to be 
divided, or {pun alone, mult be paſſed through Cards, to 
make it fit for ſpinning. 

Dreſt Silk is what has been ſeparated from the Pocs 
plunged in hot Water: All that Silk is likewile called. 
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dreſt, which has been boiled in Ley, after having been 
ſoaped, in order to be ſoaked, when cold, in a Solution 
of Alum, and-diſpoſed by theſe Preparations to take the 
Lye. Boiling Water renders the working of the Silk 
ealy, and does not perhaps take away much of its Luftre ; 
but it diminiſhes the Springineſs and Strength thereof. 
And thence ariſes this Inconveniency, that they dare not 
mix it with the true Afartick Raw-Silk, which would fret 
the Stuſf, or cut it out, and make it cockle, from the In- 
equality of their Tenſion. This Inequality renders all 
Mixtures of boiled Silk with any Sort of raw Silks, very 
much to be ſuſpected: And we find in the Manufacture 
of Woollen Goods, they are no leſs attentive to bring the 
Warp and the Woof to a preſent Equality in Springinels, 
even to a Kind of Uniſon, | 

The Flue is that irregular Silk, which we ſee diitributed, 
accidentally, as it were, around the long Threads that 
compoſe the Body of the Pods. This F!ue is torn by 
carcing, to make it manageable, and in a Condition to be 
ſpun. To this they add the refuſe Silk, the broken Ends, 
all the Remainders of the long Silk, whoſe Ends could 
not be found on the Pod, and that SK which is glewed 
together by the InſeR, and compoſes the Cafe wherewith 
its Chryſalis is immediately covered. This laſt cannot be 
mixed with the Flue, nor paſs through the Card, till it has 
been cleared by Water, from all that gummy Cement 
wherewith the Caterpillar thickened his Covering, before 
he put off his Worm Dreſs, his firſt Entrails, and the 
mY Bag in which the Matter was lodged that compoſed 

is dilk. 

All theſe Sorts of Silk which the Card blends together, 
and puts into a Condition to be ſpun, have not near the 
Luſtre of the other Silk which Nature itſelf has prepared 
for us; but even this Inequality occafions many uſeful 
Varieties, and proportions Manufactures to the Rank as 
well as the Purſe of the Buyer. 

There are other Caterpillars, whoſe Thread might be 
turned to Advantage. In the Year 1734, the Silk was 
wound off. from one of the great Pods, wherein the fine 
Caterpillar found on the-Pear-tree, whoſe Back is adorned 
with little Balls of Blue, appearing like fine Turcoiſes, was 
covered. This Silk was gloſſy and ſtronger than that of 
the 
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the Silk-worm, but in leſs Quantity, and more diffcu!t to 
wind. The ſhorteſt Way, perhaps, would be, to card the 
S lk. the Flue, and the Threads of this great Caterp llar'; 
Pod together, after having diſſolved the Cement of the 
lait in Water ; whence a Subſtance would be produced 
ſeemingly of the Conſiſtence of Hair, but with the Sup- 
pleneſs and Luſtre of Silk. 

It may be imagined that Silk, eſpecially what is not 
produced in our Southern Province, ought not to be 
made a Part of our Commerce; and alſo that the Uſe 
of this fine Thread, if it goes on increaſing, muſt leſſen the 
Value of our Wool, which 1+ one of the greateſt Supports 
of our Poor, and of the Proprietors thereof. The Thing 
is true, and there is only one Remedy to this Evil ; that 
is, ſo to diftribute our Charity, that it may become the 
Reward of univerſal Induſtry : In ſuch manner, that all 
the common People in the Country, gaining their Läveli— 
hood thereby, may ſleep upon, and be dreſſed in Wool. 
The Conſumption of this precious Commodity being 
rendered thus infallible, our Fondneſs for glittering Silks, 
very far from prejudicing the State, will extend uſefully 
another Branch of our Commerce, in which there cannot 


be too great Variety and Invention. 


The Hair of Animals is a Subſtance eaſy 

Wool. to be obtained, in greater Plenty, and more 

generally employed for the cloathing of Mankind, than 
any thing beſides. The Beaver's ſoft Hair, the Down 
of the Oſtrich, Camel's Hair, the Hair of the Goats of 
Africa and Aſia, and the Fleece of the Vigagut and Pe- 
ravian Sheep, are a ſmall Part only of our Treaſres. 
The Wool of our own common Sheep it is, that makes, 


with our Leather, the beſt Defences we have againſt the 


Attack of the Elements. 

Secondly, this fi: ſt Source of Materials, affording Va- 
riety in itſelf, is {till farther diverſified by the Number of 
Sorts each Kind preſents us, and by the Mixtures Culiom 
has found uſeful. The Quality of Wool differs according 
to its Country : The Way of its being prepared produces 
other Differences; and greater Varieties ſtill are owing to 
the Manner of its being forted. There is no woollen 
Manufacturer, but what gives the firſt Place of all to the 
Wool of S. govia, and generally to all the Wool of Ca/ti/e, 

4 | Eftramudura, 
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Ffiramadura, Andaluſia, and, indeed, of moſt Provinces 
in Spin, though it be not in the ſame Goodneſs, The 
next, in Fineneſs, is the Eng//b5 Wool; and next to that, 
the Wool of Languedoc and Berry, The Severity of the 
Eng liſb Laws againſt the Exportation of their Wool, and 
the Riſque of its being ſeized, have by little and little ac- 
cuſtomed our ManufaQurers to do without it. Sometimes 
they uſe the Segovian Wool alone, ſometimes mixt with 
other Spaniþ Wool, ſometimes they work both with 
that of Berry, or ſome other Growth ; which enables them 
ſo to proportion the Fineneſs of their Winter and Summer 
Stuffs to the Wants of all ſorts of People, that they are 
ro: aſhamed to compare them with the ManufaCQtures of 
their Neighbours. 

Sdaniþ Wool is diftinguiſhed into three Degrees of 
Fineneſs, by the Name of the f-/?, the /econd, and the 
third Sort. In the Picking of ours, all the fineſt and 
longeſt is called long Moo: What is ſhort, briftly, and 
lea fit to make a fine Thread, is called fort Mol. 

Such Subjects may appear inſignificant to the Imagina- 
tion of a Beau, who has no Senſe of any thing but what 
is trifling : They may diſguſt a Wit, who fancies himſelf 
to move in a ſuperior Orbit, becauſe he has commented on 
Rabelais, and made Notes on Vaugelas But, at preſent, 
thoſe who are the Ornament of the Sciences, as well as 
thoſe who have acquired the greateſt Reputation in the 
different Offices of State, conſider the Knowledge and- 
Encouragement of our ManufaQtures, as a Matter of the 
higheſt Importance. Let us make no fliculty of efteem- 
ing that to be ſolid and noble, which has often engaged 
the great Cr /bert's Atteution, nor imagine the Underſtand - 
ing of Man diſhonoured, by examining thoſe Matters 
which Reaumur has ſearched deeply. into. 

Excepting the long Silk which is ſpun by the Worm, 
and which it is ſufficient to twilt in doubling, all other 
vubltances Which are worked in our Manufactures muſt 
te ſpun, either with a Spindle, with a ſmall Wheel, or 
with a large Wheel: And, in order to make them fit for 
ſpinning, it is neceſſary to pals them either through the 
Comb or the Card : Two lattruments, the Uſe whereof 
tends to very different Purpoſes, 


The 
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The long and numerous Spikes of Iron 
Wool Combs, hich compoſe the Comb, being ranged in 
| many Stages, on a ſmall Board, about a 
Foot in length, and ſix or ſeven Inches broad, ſerve ff 
of all to diſengage the Hairs, and long Threads, that paſ: 
through them, from every thing groſs, unequal, and cf 2 
different Nature. If the Point of any Tooth happen: to 
be blunted by ſome hard or unpliable Matter, they (t;arpcr, 
it with a poliſhing File: And if the Body of a Tooth i: 
bent by a Lock too much entangled, they ſet it right again 
by the Aſſiſtance of a little Tube of Braſs. In the ſecord 
Place, the Application of one Comb upon another with the 
Threads between them, and the mutual Inſertion of the 
Teeth, which the Workman moves back wards and for- 
wards different Ways, perfectly diſentagles all the IIair 
wherewith the Combs are equally charged. The Repre— 
tition of this Work diſpoſes the greateſt Part of the Hair: 


lengthwiſe, by the Sides of one another, many whereci 


are neceſſarily lodged in the Space between the Extremi- 
ties of thoſe Hairs that lie near one another, ſome higher, 
ſome lower, throughout the whole Comb, according to 
the Stages of the Teeth which hold them. By this Prepa- 
ration they are all diſpcſed to be twiſted one over another, 
without quitting their Hold, when a ſkilful Hand draws 
them out in equal Parcels, and makes them go round e,en- 
ly, by the circular Motion of a Wheel, cr a Spindle. 
Many Manufactures uſe to dye their Wool before it is 
combed or carded. Others chuſe rather to work it white, 
and never dye it but in the Thread, or even after it is 
woven. When the firſt of thefe give their Workmen a 
{)uantity of Wool of a determined Weight, they give it in 
three, four, and ſometimes more Parcels, each of a diffe- 
rent Colour ; which Parcels being ſeparated, and then 
equally blended, accerding to the Diſcretion of the Work- 
man, and by the Teeth of his Inſtruments, each, particular 
Colour being thereby loſt, a new Colour ariſes from an 
exact Mixture of all together, and ſuch an one as the 
Maſter expects. But he, before-hand, is certain what it 
will be, by taking the following Method. 

When a Maſter-Clothijer intends to make uſe of Wool 
already dyed, and would know for certain, whether the 


Mixture he deſigns will reaily produce the Effet he = 
pects 
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pects and deſires, he prepares a Pattern from it, which 
they call a Felt. He breaks and beats together the Weight 
of as many Grains of each of the coloured Wools, as he 
would put Scores of Pounds of each Colour in his whole 
Piece of Cloth. If then his Felt contains 70 Grains of 
Coffee coloured Wool, 23 Grains of Feuille-mort, and 20 
of a pale Blue; and the Effect turns out to his Satisfac- 
tion, the whole Quantity of the dyed Wool, which he 
delivers to his Workmen, will be 20 Times 70, or 140olb. 
of Coffee-colour, 460 of Feuille-mort, and 400 of pale Blue. 

There are ſome Dyes, which (as well as black) rot the 
Wool ſo much, that it cannot be wrought after it is dyed 
of the intended Colour: And there are ſome very bright 
Colours, which, like the Scarlet of Cochineal, would 
looſe all their Bloom, by paſſing through ſo many Hands. 
All the Stuff therefore is made up white, and 1s carried 
white to the Dyer. The —— of Loſs and Gain, of 
better and beſt, has regulated all theſe Differences. 

The Wool, whether coloured or white, muſt be waſh- 
ed; then beat on a Hurdle, and opened or looſened by 
great Blows with Sticks. This Preparation is neceſſary for 
the combing it afterwards, either with Oil or Water: 
The dyed Wool, and the white, in ſome Caſes, cannot 
be wrought, unleſs it be moiſtened with Oil of Olives, or 
Oil of * Colzat, to the Quantity of a Quarter, a Third, 
and ſometimes Half its own Weight. Span; Wool, 
which has never been waſhed but on the Sheep's Back, 
and preſerves it's Sweat, that is to ſay, its natural Grea- 
ſineſs, is uſually combed in Water, without the Aſſiſtance 
of any other Oil; they find it ſufficient, after it has been 
heat, to dip it in a Ciſtern of hot Water, wherein Soap has 
been diſſolved. 

The Wool is taken away by Handfuls, and faſtened 
partly to that Hook of the ſcouring Engine which is fixt, 
and partly to the moveable Hook that wrings it out, and 
aſcharges the Water, being turned itfelf by the Winch 
of the M Il. The whole Quantity of Wool is heaped up 
in a Baſket, that it may be combed more eafily by the 


* Co/zat is a Kind of ſmall Cabbage, whoſe Seed aff rds much Oil 
by Preſſure, It reſembles Rape Seed, but there is no Reaſon for 
calling its Oil and Seed by the Name of the Rape. 
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Aſſiſtance of the Moiſture remaining in it. If it is to be 
woven into a white Stuff, it is cartied to theSr/phur Stove, 
where it is kept without Air, and expoſed on Poles to the 
Fumes of a Veſſel of burning Sulphur: And this Sulphur, 
which immediately changes moſt Colours, effectually 
cleanſes the undied Wool from all Impurities, and gives jt 
a perfect Whiteneſs. | 

 Fourthly, The long Wool, that has been combed, is 
intended to make the Warp-thread, which is the principal 
Foundation of moſt of aur light Stuffs, whether fine or 
coarſe, They make. of it likewiſe worſted Stockings, and 
fine knit Caps, when they would not convert it into Cloth, 
You will immediately fee the Reaſcn, when I come to 
ſpeak of the Uſe of that Wool which is broken by the 


; — In order to prepare the Wool that has been 


combed, land preferved.of a due Length, to receive a Luſtre 
which ſomewhat reſembles that of Silk, it muſt be ſpun 
on a little Wheel or. Spindle, and twiſted as much as poſſi- 
ble. By this means the Thread becomes ſmooth and com- 
pat, with but few ſtaring Hairs about it, whereby the 
Light is reflected from it more equally, and in greater 
Abundance; being leſs broken there than on Threads 
Preſented every Way. This Warp 'Thread is wound from 


off the Spindle, or from off the Channels of a little Spin- 


ning-wheel, upon other little Channels or Bottoms, to 
the Number commonly of eighteen, or more, according 
to the different Cuſtoms. of Places. They fill theſe Pot. 


atoms with Thread to a certain Size, which is ſettled by 


the Rules of each Kind of Manufacture. All the Fila- 
ments of this Thread have a Stiffneſs or Springineſs, which 


diſpoſing them to a perpetual Contraction, were they not 


kept light, they would twiſt and intangle with one ano- 
ther: But this Springineſs is deſtroyed by being held ove: 
the Steam of boiling Water. The Thread is then diſtri 
buted into the ſame Number of ttle Cells, or little Lody- 
ments, whence all theſe Threads are drawn out through 
juſt as many Rings, upon a Warping-mill, or Wheel placed 
apright, and turned round by the Hand upon a Pivot: 
Or elſe on a Warping Engine compoſed. of two Bars of 
Wood, parallel to — other, and placed a little ſhelving 
towards the Wall, to receive the Threads on two Rows 
of hegs, with which they are ſet thick, When, the Thread 


4 1 
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i3 taken off from the Bottoms, or Bobbins, to put it on the 


Taurning-zeel, it is brought together, or held with one 
Hand, and faſtened by the other to a Peg of the Inſtru- 
ment, Which is then turned ſeveral Times round: Whereby 
che Threads are ranged Side by Side. They make thus a 
large Handful, deſcending in a ſpiral Line, and ſurround- 
ing the whole Mill with its equally diſtant Revolutions. 
Whes the Threads are put on a flat Engine inclining to the 
Wall, they are brought together on the firſt Peg of one of 
the two Bars, whence - they are carried all together from 


one Bar to another, and from one Peg ſucceſſively to an- 


other. The Workman, at his coming to the laſt, makes a 
Return, and carries back an equal Quantity of Threads, 
the .contrary Way, to the ſame Pegs: Latticing, or, in 
other Words, managing by the Inſertion of has Fingers, 
the Separation of the Threads, which aſſiſt the playing. 


of- 
the Warp upon the Loom: 'And he obſerves, as = in 


the Number af the Threads, as in tie Manner of bringing 
them together, an Order and Method that varies accord- 
ing to the Difference of the Manufacture. In thoſe Places, 
for Inſtance, where the moſt beautiful little Stuffs are 
made, it is the common Cuſtom to place eighteen Threads 
upon the Pegs of the Loom. The going over all che Pegs, 
and the bringing back, or return of them, on all the ſame 
again, produce the firſt Aſſemblage of thirty-ſix Threads, 
which they call a Portee. Forty of theſe are required to 
complete that Bundle which 1s termed a Chain. So that 
a Chain contains 1440 Threads, which multiplied by 
twelve Ells, the Length of each Thread, the Sum is 17280 
Ells of Thread. The Workman, to render this Bundle of 
long Threads manageable and portable, rounds the Ends 
thereof into a great Loop, through which he thruſts his 
Arm, and carries on it the Bundle of Threads. Thus he 
makes a ſecond Link of it, and through that a third, and 
fo on. Hence it is, that theſe long Aſſemblages of 
Warp-Threads, looped up, and ſhortened into a ſmall 
Compaſs, take the Name of a Chain, a 
Name they {till retain even when extended The Chain. 
on the Loom to receive the croſs Thread 
or Woof. Several of theſe Chains maſt go to form the 
Mounting of a Stuff, or that firſt Baſis of long Threads, 
which are extended n from one End of the Loom 
2 to 
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to the other. They are there received and rolled upon the 
Beam; and, as faſt as they are converted into Stuff by the 
Inſertion of the Woof, the Stuff is rolled upon the other 
wooden Cylinder, that lies before the Wel under 
the Play of the Shuttle. The Buſineſs of combing, ſpin- 
ning, and warping of the Wool, as carried on in Numbers 
of Villages, round about large ManufaQories, is as good 
as an Eſtate; theſe Lahours 1 back to ſuch Places 
a Kind of Equivalent, for what the Proprietors carry away 
thence without Return. 8 | 

The firſt Thread being ranged with much Order on the 

Loom, whereon Flannels and Serges are made (for we 
ſpeak not at preſent of weaving Cloth) determines the 
Length and Breadth the Stuff is deſigned to have. It is 
uſual to range on both Edges of the Breadth a certain 
Number of Threads, of either a different Colour or Sub- 
ſtance from thoſe of the Warp, and which ſerve to cha- 
racterize the different Kinds of Stuffs. There are Regu- 
lations to ſettle the Breadth and Length of the Chain, the 
Subſtance and Colour of the Selvedger, and, in fhort, 
whatever diſtinguiſhes each Kind of Weaving, that we may 
know what it is we buy, 
But as yet we are but half provided. Great 
umbers of Workmen as uſeful, though 
more ignorant, or leſs dextrous than the pre- 
ceding, prepare for us a ſecond Kind of Thread, thicker 
uſually and leſs twiſted, which paſſing tranſverſly between 
the Threads of the Chain, which are raiſed and lowered 
alternately, unites them all into one Body, and forms of 
them a Piece of Weaving, of an equal Thickneſs and Fine- 
neſs from one End to the other. This tranſverſe Thread 
is called the Woot. 5 $ 

The ſhort Wool, which remains at the Bottom of the 
Comb, being unfit, for want of Length, to be placed in 
the ſame Rank with the other; and generally all that, 
which is called ſhort Wool, is employed in common Stuffs, 
to make the Warp Thread, after it has been beat and 
carded. 

The Card is compoſed of two little Boards, as well as 
the Comb, but hroader than they are high, covered with 
Sheep's Leather, which is thick ſer with Iron Spikes: And 
wneieas the Teeth of the Comb are long, theſe on the 

5 | contrary 


The Thread of N 
the Woot. 
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contrary are ſhort, and a little crooked, to break the Sub- 
ſtances which paſs through them into very ſmall Parcels, 
and to ſubdivide or ſeparate, as much as poſſible, the Wads 
of tangled Silk, the refuſe Silk, the Remainder of the long 
Threads of the Pod, the Down of Caſtor, or any other 
Down, the ſhort Wool, and all the ſhort Hairs which 
cannot be prepared by the Comb. The Cards are likewiſe 
made uſe of to break the long Wool, when it is intend- 
ed to make Cloth, or fine Serges that imitate the Nap of 
Cloth. 

The Deſign of the Carding is to prepare a puffy ſlack 
Subſtance, proper to form a looſe Thread, the Haars 
whereof may ſpring in every Direction againſt one another, 
and ſtick out ſtaring on every Side, In a word, the ſhort 
Hairs which have paſſed the Cards, being thrown together 
every Way imaginable, cannot be twiſted or bent, without 
endeavouring continually to reſtore themſelves, and ſe- 
parate, The Thread which they compoſe muſt be thick 
ſer with Hairs, and but ſlightly twiſted, whereby it vil! 
produce a Woof proper to fill out the Stuff, and give it a 
Nap, by puſhing out an infinite Number of Hairs, whole 
other Ends are Etened in the Body of the Cloth. 

The Wool is carded ſeveral Times over; in doing which 
they make uſe gradually of finer Inſtruments and ſhorter 
Teeth. At the laſt Operation it comes from under the 
Card like a little Roll of about an Inch in Thickneſs and 
twelve ia Length, Theſe Rolls of hairy Wool are called 
Cardings, or Sauſages, and are ſpun with a great Wheel 
without the Afiiſtance of the Diſtaff. The Workman 
with his Left-hand preſents the End of the 
Sauſage to the Spike of the Spindle, and See the Figure, 
with his Right puts the Wheel, the Cord, | 
and the Spindle in Motion. The Wool caught hold of by 
the End of the Turning-ſpike is twiſted the ſame Way it 
turns. Then the Workman pulls away his : 
Hand, and lengthens the Sauſage three or The great Spin- 
tour Feet, which growing more ſlender, ning Wheed. 
and taking from one End to the other the Turn of the Spin- 
dle, it becomes a Thread, twiſted enough to be of ſome 
Conſiſtence, and. flack enough to let the Ends of its com- 
ponent Hairs come out. By one Stroke, given to the 
Wheel the contrary Way, the Workman ſeparates his 
K 3 Thizcs 
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Thread from the Peg, and immediately rolls it on the 
Spindle by giving the Wheel its uſual Motion again. He 
then joins the End of a new Carding, to the End of the 
Thread already formed, and brings the Place where they 
are joined to the Spindle, to begin again the foregoing 
Operation. By ſpinning off in this Manner many Cardings 
upon one another, the lower End of the Spindle becomes 
guite full, and the Revolutions grow tapering, and lefler, 
gradually, to the very End of the Spindle. The Parcel 
of Thread, being conſequently figured like a Cone or Su- 
gar-Loaf, is pierced quite through by the Spindle, and 
takes off without unravelling. The Oil or Moiſture appli- 
ed to the Wool to make it fit for carding has deftroyed 
its Springineſs, Ip carry it away without any Riſque, 
and the Cone being placed on another Skewer it becomes 
diſtributed on the Reel, where it is faſtened by a looſe 
Knot to the Thread of another Spindle, and the whole i; 
made into a d kain by the Help of a Reel, which is rather a 
(Guide to the Workman than the Workman to it. The 
Circumference of this Reel is made proportionable to the 
Meaſures they intend. Suppoſe, for Inflance, they would 
bave the Skain compoſed of three hundred Rounds of 
Thread; it is then neceſſary that the Axle ſhould catch 
with four Teeth into a Wheel with twenty; and that the 
Axle of this Wheel ſhould catch with five "Teeth into a 
large Wheel with fixty. Each Tooth of the Reel carries 
one Tooth of the little Wheel; the Reel therefore mutt 
make five Revolutions to run out the four Times five, or 
the twenty Teeth of the little Wheel. This Wheel makes 
as many Turns as its Pinion, which muſt go round twelve 
Times to paſs over the ſixty Teeth of the great Wheel. 
Whilft the great Wheel makes one Turn, the little one 
turns twelve, and the Reel fixty Times. There mull 
then be five Revolutions of the great Wheel, to produce 
five Times ſixty, or three hundred Turns of the Reel. 
A ſmall Hammer, whoſe End. is raiſed by a Trigger- 
Peg faſtened to the great Wheel, ftrikes five Strokes, 
by as many Falls, after five Revolutions of the great 
Wheel; the Axle paſſing through which winds up. © 
Thread, whereto a little Weight is ſuſpended : And this 
Weight, being ſtopped after the fifth Turn, informs the 
Workman there are three hundred Threads on we ona 

ecauſe 
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becauſe the Reel has made five Times» fixty, - or three 
hundred Revolutions. The Skains made of a ſettled and 
known Quantity of: this Woot-Thread: are fo placed to. 
gether, that their Ends all meet-in the ſame Place, ang 
may be found again with Eaſe: They ar p arried to the 
Scowering-tub, to" be eteanſed- from their Oil, and the 
Impurities of the Dye; then to be riaced in the ſame 
Tub, and made into Skains, like little twiſted Pillars. 
This renders the Management and Conveyance of them 
eaſy, without any Danger of mixing one with another. 
The Woof-Thread is tor the laſt Time wound off the 
Sains on little Reeds of three Inches long which they 
call Pipes, or Quills.. Each of theſe liule Tubes with the 
Thread upon it, is thruſt through by an Iron Rod called a 
Shuttle Pin; then it is laid into» the Box of the Shuttle, 
and faſtened there by the two Ends, and the Thread 15 
let out from-thence through an Opening in the Side call- 
ad the Eye. This Thread, being taſtened to the Selvedge 
of the Warp, is extended, and wound off the Quill, ac- 


cording as'the Shuttle runs, and paſſes through the other 


Edge. One Half of the Warp-Threads being raiſed, and 
then ia their Turn depreſſed whilit the other Half riſe, 
they catch hold of, and embrace each Shoot or Caſt of 
the Woof-Thread. So that it is the Warp which conſti- 
tutes the Support and Strength of a Piece of Weaving, and 
the Woof which gives the Fire, the Thickneſs, and the 
diſtinguiſhing Marks. | 

There are many Stuffs whoſe Woof is * 
not hairy, but made of the Warp- Thread Stuff of two 
and the combed Wool as well as the Warp. 0 8 
This produces a ſmooth Stuff, which in regard to the 
Equality, or nearly Equality of its two Threads, is called 
Tamy, or Stuff made of all Warp. On the contrary, 
they call that Stuff a finer Tamy, whoſe Warp is made of 
— Wool, and the Woof of ſlack Thread or carded 

ool. 

From theſe firſt Preparations of the Thread produced 
from Subſtances which have paſſed through the Comb or 
the Card, ariſes the Difference between a plain Linen, 
where the Warp and the Woof are both made of Flax 
twiſted in the fame Manner, and a Fuſtian which is ail 
made of Cotton, but with a ſmooth Warp and an hairy 
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Woof. Hence comes the exceeding great Difference there 
is between Cloth and a ſmooth Tamy, the Cloth being 
compoſed of a Warp and a Woof which have been carded 
alike, tho? of the longeſt and beſt Wool; whereas the 
GE  * fine Tamy is made up of Warp upon 
Cloth, or Woof Warp, that is to ſay, of a Warp and a 
n Ge Woof equally {mooth, equally cloſe, and 
both of a fine and long Wool which has 
been combed, to make it twiſt the better, and take a bet - 
ter Gloſs. From the ſame Difference of the two Threads 
ariſes that between the Serge or Cloth like Stuff, the 
Woof whereof is looſe and hairy, and the very thin fine 
Stuffs, whoſe longitudinal and tranſverſe Threads are both 
- of the ſame Sogowian Prime, both of 
Or Woof vpon combed Wool, and both nearly alike twiſt- 
nn ed by the little Spinning- Wheel. It is this 
Equality or Nearneſs to an Equality of the two Threads, 
and their having no ſtaring Hairs, that with the Fineneſs 
of the Wool gives to the {light Stuffs of Rleims, Ment, 
and Chalons, upon the Marne, the Brilliancy of Silk, The 
Tamy is changed, and takes a new Name as well as a new 
Form, if the Wool whereof the Woof is compoſed, tho? 
combed in like manner as that of the Warp, be only 
looſely ſpun. If the Woof is of carded Wool, ſpun looſe- 
ly with the great Wheel to give the Stuff a Nap, it is ne 
more a Tamy but a Serge. To theſe firſt Combinations 
Others are ſuperadded, which are only greater or leſs De 
grees of what we have been ſpeaking: There are others 
alſo which reſult from alternate Changes, either of Co- 
lour or Thickneſs in the Warp-Threads, or in the Man- 
ner of making and ſtriking the Stuff ina the Loom. A 
fine Stuff of Warp on Warp, and ftruck cloſe in the 
Loom, is the Tamy of Mentz : The ſame less cloſely ſtruck, 
or left that it may be ſeen through, is the Voile *. If the 
Woof is of fine Wool, but carded, it makes a fine Alo- 
pence or a Drugget. If the Warp is raifed and lowered 
with four Lambs inſtead of two, the interweaving of the 
Threads is doubly croſſed, and the Stuff 15 

Shalloon, called a Shalloon, If the Woof is of 
coarſe Wool, and without being croſſed, it 

is a Daup bine Stuff. A Woof of fine carded Wool on a 


* Somewhat like our Buntin or Bolting-Cloth. 
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Warp of Segowian is the Ehagnolette of Rheims. © A. coarſe 
Woof of Country Wool on a Warp of 44 
Hemp is the Linſy-Woolſey of Beauchamp, LinſeyWoolley. 
on the coarſe Drugget of Verneuil. A fine 

Serge well napped is the Serge of Toulon, or of Chalons 


in Champaigne. A Serge of coarſe Wool well milled is 


the Serge of Berry. How many different Mixtures and 


Stuffs of different Names are there between theſe two 
Extremes? Nor are there fewer Degrees of Finenels be- 


tween the fine Camblet of Brufels, of Lila in Flanders, 


or of Neuville in the Lyonnois,. and the coarſe Camblets of 


Auvergne, or the Baragon of Rear ; according as they 


make.uſe either of a ſtrong Warp of Goats-Hair, with & 


Woof of fine ſpun, and very much twiſted Wool; or 


both Warp and Woof of Hair, or Hair mixed with Hem * 
Flax, or Silk. © A ſtrong Warp of Silk with a ſtrong Woof. 


of the ſame produces the Paduſoye or Tabby of Naples or 


Tours, A Woof of Wool on a ſilken Warp compoles a 


Farrandine, Poplin, or Grogram. 5 
A Thread of Hemp mixed with a Cotton Thread makes 
the common Mazche/ter Cotton. It is ſufficient to ſhew 


whence the infinite Difference ariſe that are to be found in 


the weaving of Hair, Silk, Wool, Hemp, or Flax. 
Before We proceed to the lalt Kinds of Variety that are 


occaſioned. in. Stuffs by different Sorts of Glaſing and Ma- 
nagement, we ſhould not omit an Obſervation, which, 


though in Appearance inſtgniacant, is really of great Con- 


ſequence, i. that even the firſt. Difection, which is given. 
to the Thread one Way rather than another, contributes. 


greatly towards producing tlie Beauty of ſlight Stuffs, and. 
the Subſtance of Cloths. Care therefore is neceſſary to 
ſpin the Warp and Woof Thread the ſame Way in order 


to make a gloſſy Stuff, ſuch as a Camblet, .&c..and to 


” the Woof in a contrary Direction to the Warp for 
Cloth. | 


This Difference depends not on the Motion of the 


Hand, which always is the ſame, but only on the Cord of 
the Spinning- wheel, which may be uſed either croſſed or 
open. The Cord which goes round the Wheel, and ſub- 
jetts the Spindle and the Thread to the ame Motion, go- 
ing as the Handle does in its riſing from Left to Right, 
makes in like manner all the Twiſts of Thread riſe from 
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Left to Right. But if the Cord that ſurrounds the Wheel 
is croſſed before it comes round the Spindle whereon the 
Thread is collected, it muſt of Ne carry the Spin- 
dle and the Thread deſcending from Left to Right, whilſt 
the Cord js riſing on the Wheel from Left to Right. All 
the Parcels of Wool that are twiſted over one another, 
whether on the little Wheel or the great one, accordin 
to the Direction given them by the Spike of the Spindle, 
muſt be folded one Way when they ſpin with the Cord 
open, and the quite contrary Way when the Cord is 
croſſed. The Advantage accruing from one of theſe 
Threads being Cre/5-grain'd (to ſpeak like a Workman) in 
reſpect 0 the other, is what follows, 2 
| 75 When a Stuff is intended to be thickened 
Preſſes, and mote or leſs nappy, they carry it to the 
: Fulling Mill to thicken its Warp, by ſtrong- 
ly preſſing the Hairs of the Woof that is joined to it, and 
8 perfectly within the Body of the Stuff 
thoſe Hairs which, having one of their Ends ſtanding 
outwards, ſerve thereby to render it hairy. It is the 
Fuller who, properly ſpeaking, gives the Cloths their 
Subſtance ; the chief Effect of the Blows of the Mallets 


on the Stuff, being to add the Advantage of felting to 


the Regularity of Weaving. It is in conſequence of this 
Principle that ſmooth Stuffs receive their greateſt Luſtre, 
without pafling through the Fulling-Mill ; or, if ſome of 
them are Carried thither, it is in order to be well cleanſed, 
aud not to be dry beaten ; for they would loſe, by being 
thickened, that Lightneſs and Gleſs which diſtinguiſh 
them. Thoſe Stuffs, which, on the contrary, are carried 
thyther to give them the Conſiſtence of Cloth, are well 
828 for it beforehand, by having both their Warp and 
oof of carded Wool, or at leaſt their Woof made of 
ſlack Thread, and their Warp ſpun contrariwiſe. Many 
People going the ſame Way may walk a long while with- 
out meeting one another, but they may ſoon meet and 
croſs each other if they move contrary Ways. In like 
manner little Union is to be expected between the Hairs 
of two ſlack "Threads which are turned by the Spinning- 
Wheel both the fame Way, And fill leſs muſt be ſup- 
poſed from two Warp Threads or Threads of combed 
Woot that form che Lamy. In ſhort, what we propoſe 
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is, to bring them near one another, without coming quite 
cloſe, in order to cover the Body without heating it. But 
if one of theſe two Threads has been ſpun with an open 
Cord, and the other with a Cord croſſed ; if the Hairs of 
the Warp lie one Way, and thoſe of the Woof another, 
all the Interſtices of the one will be filled up more eaſily 
by the Inſertion of the Hairs of the other. When the 
Maltets beat and turn the Stuff in the Fuller's Mill or 
Stock, all the Hairs are put in Motion at every Blow, and 
thoſe, which under one Stroke form a Kind of Hollow 
either in bending. or ſeparating from the neighbouring 
Hairs, become flatted down or lengthened out under an- 
other, which may have turned the Stuff in a new Manner. 
If then the Hairs of the Warp and the Woof have becn 
ſpan contrary Ways, and they briſtle outwards, ſome to- 
wards the Right and ſome towards the Left, ſuch a Dii- 
poſition facthtates their mutual Intermixture under the 
Force of the Mallet. The Blending will moreover be 
performed more readily, if both Threads are of Wool 
broken by the Card, as is practiſed for making Cloth, 
All other Kinds of Stuff of Woot on Warp will be ren- 


dered ſafhciently clothy by the fimple Obſervation of the 


croſs-grained Thread, and will acquire, to the Degree de- 
fired, the Contexture and Solidity of Felt. I fay to the 
Degree deſired; for if the Stuff, whether Cloth or Serge, 
was to become real Felt, it would ſhrink too much in its 
Breadth and Length, as the natural Conſequence of its 
thickening; and on the contrary, if the Preſſure were 


carried beyond Bounds, its Contexture might be quite 


deſtroyed} 

The Effect of the Mill is therefore twofold : Firſt, to 
clean the Stuff perfectly; and ſecondly, to felt it more or 
leſs, It is beaten with Earth, and it is beaten” dry. 
They beat the Stuff done over with Fuller's Earth, which 
35 an abſorbent Matter, proper to lay hold of all the unc- 
tuous Juices, and aſſiſt the Work, by letting Water from 
a Cock upon it. By doing this ſeveral Times, and with 
more or leſs Water, it becomes: Geanſed from its Earth, 


its Stains, its Oil, the Impurities of its Dying, and from 


the Glue made of boiled Parchment, wherewith the Warp- 


Threo Js were done over to make them more ſleek in 
korging, Atter this firſt ſcouring, whereof ſome deli- 
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cate Stuffs have no need, others are dry-fulled more or 
leſs, and ſlightly napped or double milled as they are in- 
tended to be cloſer ſhorn, or made more nappy. Nothing 
diſpoſes the Stuff better to endure the fulling, than to beat 
in a great deal of the Woof by the Blows of the Batten. 

You ſee, my dear Friend, there's a very curious Me. 
chaniſm in all theſe Proceſſes, of which we do not ſo much 
as know the Names. We never diſcourſe with an invent- 
ing Workman, but run after the barren Promiſes of Phi. 
loſophers. I wiſh, for their Honour, that there had been 
any one amongſt them, who, inſtead of amuſing us with 
ſubſtantial Forms, with poſſible Futures, and pre eſtabliſhed 
Harmony, had taught us the Ule of the Cre/-grained 
Thread. x 

| Beſides the Variety which proceeds from the Choice, the 
Mixture, the Preparation, and the Working of the Materials, 
the Stuff may be further diverſified, by finiſhing, or not 
finiſhing it in this or that Manner after it is made. And it 
changes its name according to the Manner of its being 
milled, and of its being ornamented. 

In the firſt Place it is knotted, or cleared from all its 
Knots, little Straws, and other Inequalities, with ſmall 
Sheers, and Birchen Whiſks; that it may be carried ſafely 
to the Preſs, where the leaſt hard Body might make a Hole 
in the Stuff while in the Fuller's Stock or Pot. From his 
Hand it returns to the Knotter, who overlooks it from one 
Find to the other, and again picks out all earthy or other 
>ubſtances, which may alter the Colour of it, or render its 
Thickneſs unequal The Stuff, after this ſecond Examina- 
ticn, is ſent again to the Fulling-Houſe, where it is beat, 
rot with cold Water, but with hot Water and Soap, till i: 
is ſo perfectly cleanſed and waſhed, that the Water runs on: 
of the Stock as clear as it went in. They then leave off 
watering it to beat it dry: And then it is that the Stuff is 
t. Ited or milled, if it is to be ſo. They take Care to un- 
fold t every two Hours, and pull it by its Edges, as well 10 
get out the Creaſes contracted under the Mallet, as to pre- 
vent its too great Shrinking. They carry it then once moe 
to the Water, and, after it is waſhed again in the Stock, it 
comes Que commonly for the laſt Lime. 
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Sturdy Workmen equip themſelves with 
double Croſſes of Iron, beſtuck with the The Thiſtling. 
Heads of * Thiſtles (every Leaf whereof 
is found, when examined by the Microſcope, to terminate in 
a very ſharp Hook) and, after having moiſtened the >tuff 
well with Water, they keep it ſpread out, or ſuſpended on 
a Pole, and raiſe the Hair of it by teazling it, that is, 
they fetch out the Hair by rubving it ſeveral Ways from 
Bottom to Top; then from Top to Bottom, firſt againft 
the Hair, then with the Hair; firſt with a dead Thiſtle, 
or one that has been uſed before, and afterwards with a 
live Thiſtle, or one that has never been before employed. 
This is done firſt with gentle Strokes, and then with 
briſcer ones, but always with great Care not to make the 
Stuff ſwag, nor to greatly weaken the Subſtance of it by 
adorning the. Outſide, and giving it a Nap. 

The Carding or Thiſtling —.— the Stuff warmer and 
more beautiful, by the additional Help ef Sheering. The 
Inequality of the Hairs is corrected by the Sheerer's Sciſ- 
ſars, who having given the Stuff a firſt Sheering, returns 
it back into the Carder's Hands: He, after carding it a- 
freſh, ſends it again to the Sheerer, who gives it at firſt a 
rough Sheering, then finiſhes it in a careful Manner. Thus 
it paſſes backwards and forwards, under the Thiflles of 
the one and the Sheers of the other, four or five different 
Times, without mentioning the Clippings and Manage- 
ment of the wrong Side. At tome Manufactories the Cloth 
15 ſent again to the Fulling-mill after the firſt Thiſtling. 

The Stuff cannot bear fo many Attacks, and fo many 
cutting Inſtruments without being ſubject to ſeveral Acci- 
dents; No Care therefore is wanting to fine-draw any 
Holes or weak Places, in a Manner not to be diſcovered. 

Thoſe who trade with Honour, obſerve 
religiouſly to keep an exatt Account of all The Draw- 
the Places in their Stuffs that have been beck. 
une drawn, and faithfully to make the 
Buyer an Amends for them. At the Time when the ſq- 
perior Excellence of Foreign Goods made our Stuffs be 
lüghted, a London Merchant has becn known to omit 


: . Ide Thiſte uſed for this Purpoſe, is commonl, culd the 
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giving the leaſt Advice to the French, to whom he ſent ks 
Cloth, of the bad Places therein ; but, to avoid Letters and 
Complaints, a Guinea has been faſtened in the Middle of 
_e Piece by a Croſs of Thread, or ſome bad or mended 
art. 
After the long Operations of Fulling, Carding, and 
Sheering, 4 8 that are varied according to tne 
Quality of the Stuff, or the Cuſtom of Places, either as 
to the Number of Times, or the Order of doing them, the 
Serges are expoſed to the open Air on long Poles, and the 
Cloths, that have had their firſt bruſhing to bring them to 
a Gloſs, are ſtretched out on the Tenter. 
The Tenter is a Jong Frame, compoſed 
The Tenter. of many Pieces of Wood; its Width and 
Length is equal to the largeſt Pieces of Cloth. They 
place this Frame upright, that the Stuff may be faſtened 
thereon; to do which, they ſtretch it every Way, on long 
Rows of Hooks, that may be pulled backwards or for- 
wards, together with the moveable Pieces of Wood that 
ſupport them. The Uſe of this is to get all the Creaſes 
which the Stuff had contracted in the Fulling-Trough, to 
keep it on the Square, and bring it without Vaolence to 
its proper Size; and laſtly, to put it in a Condition eitker 
to be better bruſhed and more gloſſy, or to be folded in 
ſquare Folds, This is the honeſt Deſign of tentering. 
But ſome Manufacturers have a different View in ſtrain- 
ing the Cloth upon the Tenter, which is, not only to 
widen, but to gain alio ſeveral Ells in the Length of a 
Piece of Cloth. But ſtretching it in ſuch a Manner Icofens 
and weakens the Stuff, and deſtroys the chief Good the 
Falling has done it from one End to the other. All the 
Care that was taken to render the 'Thread of the Warp and 
the Woof very hairy, to ſpin them the contrary Way, and 
to preſs them ſtrongly to unite them like a Felt, fignihes 
Juſt nothing, if they diſcompole the whole Piece by the 
Force of pulling, ard deſtroy the Connection by ftretching 
it fo violently, as to make it come gut twenty four Ells, in- 
ſtead of cighteen or twenty, which would be its Length 
if modcratc;y extended. This renders the Cloth fwag- 
gy, Iimber, aud without Sul ſtance, Many Complaints 
have been mace to the Government againſt the Tenter, 
brit it has always found Peg ple to ſtand up in its Defence. 


The 
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The late Regulations have put a Stop to the greateſt Abuſe 
in it, by declaring every Piece of Stuff liable to be forfeited 
which is lengthened on the Tenter, more than half an Ell 
in twenty Ells, or that is ſtrexched above a Nail in Width 
more than it was before. Wetting the Cloth ſhews the 
Cheat, if there is any, by reducing it to its natural Size im- 
mediately. - 

The Cloth is then bruſhed again, and always in the ſame 
Direction, thereby to diſpoſe all the Hairs to incline the 
ſame Way. The Gloſs and uniform Inchnation of the 
Hairs are promoted by Jacking the Cloth, that is, by ap- 
plying to it a Deal-board, which is called a Jack. This 
Board is done over with Maſtic, Roſin, dered Free- 
ſtone, and ſifted Filings, on the Side which touches the 
Stuff; in order that the little Straws, and the Remainders 
of the Shecring, which alter the Colour by their wrong 
Poſition, may adhere to the Maſtic, and leave the Colour 
clear and gloſſy. The Gloſſineſs of the Stuff is perfected 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Preſs. 

To preſs Cloth, or any other Stuff, is to he press. 
fold it in ſquare Folds; ſometimes to gum 
each Fold, and then interleave the whole Piece: That is, 
to inſert a Paſte - board between one Fold | 
and another, till they come to the laſt, on voy 
which they cover with a ſquare Board, ane 
en continue the whole Bundle for ſome Time under the 
Preſs. | 

It is not ſufficient in the preſſing and gloſſing a Stuff, 
that all the Hairs of it ſhould lie the ſame Way, which ne- 
ceſlarily produces the fame Reflexion of Laght throughout 
the whole: But all the Hairs muſt likewiſe be deprived of 
their Springineſs at the Point where they are bent, for 
otherwiſe they would riſe unequally. The firſt Drop of 
Rain which falls on the Stuff, would, when it dried away, 
reſtor2 to the Hairs it wetted, ſome Kind of Elaſticity, 
and make that ſeem a Stain, which is really nothing but a 
Reflexion of Light different from that of the Hairs round 
abe ut jt. They endeavour to prevent this Miſchief, by 
making the Preſſure every where alike: They repeat the 
interleaving, and ſupply the Place of the ful Leaves 
u ith other finer and ſleeker Paſteboards or Skins of Vellum, 
and then add, at ſome Diſtance ſrom each other, iates 8 
We 
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Wood or Braſs, made very hot, to aſſiſt with the Preſſure in 
folding down all the Hairs, and in making them lie all the 
ſame Way. 

They uſed formerly to take away the Springineſs of the 
Hairs more effectually, and to give the Stuffs a finer and 
more durable Gloſs, when the Method was to roll them 
round the Cylinders of the Calendar, and make them paſ., 
by the Aſſiſtance of a turning Beam, between an immove- 
able Table of Marble or Wood, and another Table per- 
fectly well poliſhed, or covered with a large Sheet of Cop- 
per, backwards and forwards on the Rollers, with a 
Weight of eighteen or twenty thouſand Pounds, 

The fine Gloſs which they give the Stuffs, is not an uſe- 
leſs Luſtre, intended only to impoſe on the Chapman, by a 
Brilliancy which will ſoon go off. It js, on the contrary, 
a permanent Beauty ; for, if a Stuff be not prepared in this 
Manner, it will have the Appearance of an Hair-cloth, 
and neither ſhew any Equality in its Grain, or Exactneſs in 
its Colour. The unequal Tenſion of the two Threads, 
which mutually croſs each other, and the accidental Di- 
verſity of Stiffneſs or Suppleneſs, which may happen to 
every Part of the Stuff, and even ta each little Fibril, ne- 
ceſſarily diſpoſe the whole Piece to crack and pucker up. 
This Would be unavoidable, eſpecially in flight Stufts, 
without the ingenious Precautions of the Dreſſers and 
Preſſers. The Stuffs and Serges, whether thoſe which 
being very . ſleek do not go to the Fulling-mill, or 
thoſe which have only been beaten with Water, or 
laſtly, ſuch as have been beaten dry, as well as wet, in or- 
der for Napping, ſhould all be rinced and expoſed to the 
Air. They are taken off the Poles to give heir the laſt 
Finiſhing ; the principal Deſign of which is to deſtroy en- 
tirely any remaining Springineſs or Starting, which may 
diſturb the Equality of the Texture; to incline all the 
Hairs on ove Side of the Piece in the ſame Direction, 
that a right Side may be formed ; and to produce a Kind 
of Harmony through the whole Piece, by rectifying all 
diforcer!y Tenſion of the Fibres within the Stuff, and by 
the Uniformity of its Reflexions of the Light from with- 
out. This is effected in delicate Stuffs by the * Bruiſlage, 


An Operation not known or ufed in England, 3 
an 
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and in all falled Stuffs, by Means of the Dreſſing or Ca- 


lendaring. 

To * bruir the Pieces of Stuff is to ſtretch them in a 
proper Manner, each ſeparately, on a little Roll, and to 
lay all the Rolls together, in a large ſquare Copper-Ket- 
tle on a Board full of Holes, which is raiſed to ſome 
Diſtance from the Bottom of the Kettle. Under this 
oard, in the Kettle, is a Quantity of Water, which be- 
ing heated, and the Kettle cloſe covered, the Steam that 
mes is neceſſarily reflected by the Cover, and returned 


back from all Sides upon the Stuffs, and, getting into 


tem by little and little, it ſupplies all the Hairs that 
have too much Stiffneſs and Elaſticity. The Preſs will do 
the reſt, 

The Operation of the Dreſſer is of the ſame Kind. 
laving ſprinkled over the whole wrong Side of the Stuif 
with Gum-water, and extended it round a large Roller, 
they get out all the Creaſes and Inequalities in the Tenſion 
more effeQually, by rolling off the Stuff lowly from the 
Roller, to bring it upon a Bar of poliſhed Iron, which 
holds it in that Condition over a large Chaffin Diſh capa- 
ble by its Heat to put the leaſt Fibre in Motion, and from 
thence it is carried upon another Roller, Which draws it 
even by the Aſſiſtance of a Wheel or Mill. The Stuff 
paſtes back wards and forwards in this Manner ſeveral Times 
from one Roller to another, as often as the Workman 
judges it needful. 

Thoſe who invented theſe Methods, ſeem to have 
:nown the Reaſons of them: But the Workmen who 
have received them, and conform to them from finding 
their good Effects, ſometimes in diſcourſing with you, 
ſubſtitute Reaſons for what they do, quite foreign to the 
Affair, inſtead of producing the true. 'Fhey'll talk to you 
of nothing but nouriſt, ing the Stuff, giving a Body to it, 
and procure it many Advantages which are not at all to 
tne Purpoſe. Thus reaſoning falſely on the Nature of 
1hings that paſs through their Hands, they may be rank- 
ed with the Fhiloſophers, who underſtand not what they 
are treating of: Only our Workmen deſerve the Preference, 
in that they execute Things experimentally which tend to 
the Happineſs of Society. 

A Term not uſed in England = 
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In the laſt Place whether the Stuff be bruyed or dreſſed 
it is folded, interleaved, put to the Preſs, or even calendared: 


Then tacked or packed up, with Threads running through 
all their Folds at their * | 


Some other Methods, different from the preceding, are 


alſo known. There are, for Inſtance, figured Stuffs, ſo 


called from having Flowers or Compartments impreſſed 


upon them with figured Irons, like thoſe wherewith they 
form Wafers. 


There are tabbied or watered Stuffs, ſuch as the coarſe 


| Taffaty, which is called Tabby ; becauſe having been un- 


equally, and by Methods different - from the common 
preſſed under the Calendar, the Cylinder, though per. 
tealy even, has folded a long Row of Hairs one Way, 
and a Row of other Hairs in a different: Line or Preſſure; 
which gives to the Silk or Wool different Reflections of 


Light, or different Shades of Gloſſineſs, that ſeem to ſuc- 
ceed one another in the Manner of Waves, and are made 


to continue a long while by the enormous Weight which. 
has folded the Hairs differently, according to the various 
Management of the Stuff backwards and forwards. It is 
impoſlibic to enumerate the Effects produceable from theſe 
and many ther Operations, according as ſome of them 
are omitted, employed together, or repeated. 
| The Ingenuity to be admired in the In. 
Velvet, vention of Velvet, as well as the Beauty of 
the Stuff, invites to take ſome Notice & 
the Manner after which it is wove. Were we in the 
Trade, or had we any Share in the Management of a Ma- 
nufactory, we ſhould not omit to be inſtrued ourſelves, 
and to inſtruft others, as to the Number of Portees or | 
Parcels of long Threads which compoſe the whole Warp, 
or original Foundation of the Work, and: of the Number 
of Threads each Portee ought to contain ;. we ſhould keep 
ſcrupulouſly to the Rules that determine the Qualities of 
the Warp and Woof, and the Length and Breadth of each | 
Kind of Work, and the Threads of a different Sub- 
ſtance, or of a different Colour, which muſt mark in the 
Selvedges the true Character of every Stuff, to ſerve 35 
a Rule to the Inſpectors, and as a Certificate to the Chap- 
man. Theſe Pieces of Knowledge, which are very ne- 
ceſſary according to the Need one has of them, are _ 


e 
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we (hall not here regard. Let us follow Man in the Beauty 
of his Diſcoveries, and in the Ornaments of Society which 
are the Fruits of them. 

Along with a Warp of Silk pretty much twiſted, they 
inſert a ſecond of other Silk that is twiſted leſs, in ſuch a 
Manner, that the Threads of this laſt may be raiſed and 
lowered freely by their proper Treddles, between the 
Threads of the firſt Warp which alſo play with an equal 
Freedom. This additional Warp, inſerted in the main 
Warp, 1s called the Pile-Warp, or barely the Pile : Be- 
cauſe the Threads of this Warp, cut — Nor upon the 
Stuff, make that Pile or Hairineſs wherewith the right Side 
of it 1s adorned. 

In common Looms they give the Name of Harneſs to 
thoſe Aſſemblages of ſhort Threads, which croſſing the 
Warp raiſe one Part of it by lowering the other, by Means 
of Treddles. Theſe Pieces are called Lams in the Velvet 
Loom, and inſtead of the two Lams that in the common 
Loom are raiſed and lowered alternately, by a Chord of 
Communication, which goes from one to the other, paſ- 
ſing through a Pully at the Top of the Loom, the right 
Treddle not being able to lower the Lam which it acts 
upon without raifing the other; in the Velvet-Loom every 
thing is performed by Counterpoiſes. If the Treddle 
deſcends under the Preſſure of the Foot, it lowers its pro- 
5 Lam, whereby the Weight that correſponds with it is 
aiſed. When the Foot is taken off from the Treddle, 
the Weight falls down again and lifts up the Lam. The 
pile Warp has its Lams, its Treddles, and its Counter- 
poiſes. The main Warp has likewiſe (but a little farther 
from the Hand of the Workman) its proper Harneſs, 
with Treddles and Weights to anſwer them. All the 
Threads of the Pile-warp go from the Bottom and End of 
tze Laom, croſſing the main Warp obliquely, and riſing 
much above it in order to paſs over a large Staff, ſuſpend- 
ed on two Rings of Glaſs, from whence running all a-croſs 
the Harneſs © come up to the Top of the Piece. As 
long as the 2. — meddles not with the Treddles of 
the Pile-warp, the Counterpoiſes of it remain lowered, 
and all its Threads are raiſed, ſo that the Weaving can be 
worked Eaſily only with the main Warp. The reſt of the 
Apparatus conſiſts of two Shuttles, and three long Rods 

or 
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or Wands of Braſs, which the Workman calls Irons, from 
their having been made of Iron at the Eeginning of the 
Iuvenion“. The Shuttles ſerve to throw in one Shoot 
between the Threads of the Pile-warp, and another be. 
tween the Threads of the Main-warp Each of the Bra, 
Rods muſt be longer than the Breadth of the Piece of Ve. 
vet. Such Rod is extremely ſlender, and has two Surface, 
the one flat, the other a little rounded, which they call the 
Back of the Wire, On one of its other two little Sides it 
has a pretty deep Channel or Slit reaching from End to 
End, This Channel is fo fine as hardly to be perceptille 
by the naked Eye+; and one End of each Rod is armed 
wath a little Pellet of Spaniſb Wax, that it may be ſlipt cu. 
{:!y between the Pile- thread and the Main- thread, without 
piercing either oſ the Warps with its Point, as it would be 
apt to do if the Point was naked. | 
_ 'The Workman begins with making the heading of li: 
Piece, And when it ;; Time to make the Velveting appear, 
he keeps all the Threads of the Pile-warp raiſed by the 
lowering of the proper Counterpoiſes, He then flips one 
of his Wires between the two Warps. This Wire remains 
lying on its Back, and entirely hid; betwixt them, no more 
oi 1t appearing than only the two Ends ; for the Weaver 
inſtantly lowers the Pile-warp a great deal, and throws 
his Shuttles at ſeveral Times through the Separations of 
the Threads of the Main-warp, and the Openings of the 
File-warp ; which two Warps become thereby perfeQly 
united. The Workman, ſtrik ing the Woof with his Bat- 
tien a ſmart Stroke, forces the Iron, which lay on its 
Back before, to turn upon one Side, and keep its other 
channeled Side upwards. He railes the Pile-warp, 1ays a 
ſecond Rod on the Main-warp, lowers the Pile, and 
makes the double Weaving as before. After having well 
ſtruck it, he opens the Warp-threads, covers a third 
Rod, weaves, and ſtrikes again in the ſame Manner. 
Thus far it has only the Appearance of a common Stuff. 
In order to bring out the Hairineſs or Velveting, be takes 
ia his Hand a Plate of Iron, to the lower Part whereot a 
very ſharp little hooked Knife is faſtened, the Tip or Point 


* They are now always called Wires, and made of Braſs. 
+ The Pellet not uſed here. 


of 
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of which he thraſts into the Channel of the firſt Rod, and 
carrying this Point along the Ridge which guides his In- 
ſtrument and Hand, he cuts through the Pile warp the 
whole Breadth of the Stuff, and then two Rows of fine 
Hairs ſtart up, very thick ſet and perfectly even. The 
frit Rod of Braſs appears again. He lets alone the other 
two, and carrying his Rack a little farther between the 
two Warps, he covers it with the Pile-warp, weaves as 
before with his two Shuttles, and, after having ſtruck the 
Iron ſmartly, he. diſengages the ſecond, by cutting with 
his crooked Knife. This ſecond Rod is alſo carried back, 
and placed _ between the two Warps; and then fol- 
lows the Work of the Warps and Shuttles. In ſhort, the 
third Iron is likewiſe releaſed by the Knife's cutting its 
Bonds, After this Manner there are always two Irons at 
reſt and concealed within the Stuff; one of the three only 
being left at Liberty, that it may be put into the Work, 
Not any of the Hairs which riſe up under the Knife can 
get looſe, they are crooked within the weaving of the 
Piece, and riſe again to form other Tuffs in the following 
Line, They are faſtened in the crooked Parts by the 
Woofs of the two Shuttles that catch hold of them above 
and below; ſo that the Weaving,” which thus compoſes 
the Solidity of the Work, remains entirely hid under this 
Foreſt of Hairs exactly regular, from whence it derives its 
Beauty. The Pile-warp, going thus up and down from 
one End of the Piece to the other, takes up much more 
Matter than the Main-warp; ſo that the Proportion they 
bear to one another is às [& Ells to one, when the Weaving 
is well ſtruck. 5 | 

The Working of Pluſhes, Shags, and Mockadoes is af- 
terthe ſame Manner. The Differen: e between them ariſes 
from the Length given to the Pile, and the Fineneſs of the 
Materials. I he cloſer the Work is made, by driving the 
Woofs ſtrongly, and the ſhorter the Pile is cut, the more 
beautiful the Gloſs will be, and the Bottom the better 
covered, The Value of the Stuff diminiſhes in Propor- 
tion as the tranſverſe Cuts are at greater Diſtances, and 
diſcover more of the Bottom; or as the Pile-warp is made 
of Subſtances inferior to Silk, as the Goats Hair is whereof 
as, make Shag, and the Wool of which Mockadoes are 
made, 1 
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aig DIALOGUE XL 
| The Invention of Man is not exauſted 
Figured Stuffs by that Diverſity of Textures we have 
been examining : He has alſo found Means 
to work the Stuff, that is, to raiſe it by Figures, Which are 
not merely the Conſequences of the Preparation, or the 
I-24 of Moulds, but make Part even of the Weaving it- 
elf. | 
All theſe additional Embelliſhments are performed by | 
the Number and working of the Lams through which the 
Warp paſſes ; and which, by being raiſed up and lowered, 
raiſe and lower one Part of the Threads of the Warp, ard | 
then the other, to catch and ſecure ſucceſſively each "Throw 
of the Woof. Cloths, plain Tammies, and ſeveral other 
Stuffs of Cotton, Silk, or Wool, have but two Lams and 
as many Treddles to lower them; which makes a Stuff 
of an uniform Texture and Eye. Several. Morocco's and 
molt Serges are made with four Treddles ; whereby the 
Threads of the Stuffs are croſſed backward and forward 
obliquely, and, though they are at firſt of a thin Texture, 
it becomes thicker and ſtronger by this Interweaving. If 
the Stuff is made with three Lams, it will have a different 
Name, as being of a different Grain and Dye: And the 
Changes will be ſtill more conſiderable, if it be made with 
eight, ten, twenty-four, or more Treddles. The Lams are | 
made to move up and down by the Feet preſſing an the 
Treddles which anſwer to the Lams; or elſe the Work is 
rformed by the Draw-boy. While the Weaver throws | 
his Shuttle to the right and left, he has an Aſſiſtant by 
him, who at every Throw raiſes a Lam by drawing a } 
String, and then lets it fall to draw another String; and 
goes on in the ſame Manner. Beſides the Multiplicity of 
the Lams, if you vary the Colour of the Threads of the 
Warp, or inſert Woofs of different Colours here and 
there at proper Diſtances ; the Order of che Threads of 
the Warp —ç up or dropped, and the Order of the } 
Threads of each Woof brought to Light above the Warp, 
or hidden under it, muſt neceſſarily produce a long Stripe, 
a broken one, a Flower, or regular Figures of whatever 
Kind is intended; which may be repeated as often as 1 
2 proper, and will always be the very fame, while } 
the ſame Way of working the Treddles is continued. 


There is a ſurprizing Dexterity ia the very Manner — . | 
ok. 
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Workman's reading his Pattern, in order, from the Co- 
lours on the little Squares which compoſe it, to regulate 
the Order of the little Strings and Lams, which are to be 
lowerech alternately, and do make the Motions of the 
Weaver, or Draw - Boy, agree with it; who will produce 
a real Picture on the Stuff, without any other Knowledge 
than that of the Treddles that are to be preſſed down, or 
of the Strings that are to be pulled. But I am atraid it is 
hardly poſſible to make a Perſon comprehend by any ver- 
bal Deſcription how the Pattern is read, and then how 
the Feet produce a Figure: And indeed it may ſuffice to 
know the Principle, which is reduced to the Threads of 
the Warp and Woof taken up -or — laid open, or 
hid by this or that Manner of working the Lams. If yon 
are willing, Sit, to be let into the whole Myſtery of this 
Trade, and to proceed gradually therein, begin by ſeeing 
a Girt made at a Ropemaker's. The Simplicity of this 
Work will prepare you for comprehending what is more 
complicated. From thence go to a Farrandinemaker, ard 
then to a Ribon- Weaver. Theſe Preparatives will lead you 
into the Knowledge of the Artifice of Works — by 
drawing, of all flowered Stuffs, and in fine of the moſt 
.hgured Tiflues, 

Here, my dear Friend, I ſee you, as 
well as all other Perſons of Taſte, fix your The Work L_ 
Eyes with Admiration on the Patterns of . 4 
our Workmen of Lyons, which are al- ide Werld. 
ways equally new and charming. Our 
very Neighbours agree with us, that no- | 
thing has hitherto appeared, not only ſuperior to, but e- 
yen to be compared with the Works of theſe Weavers, ei- 
ther for the Propriety and Vivacity of the Colours, or 
for the Genteelneſs of the Defigns: And as every Year 
produces happy Novelties, all Eure apply to them; or 
at leaſt they are allowed to hold the firtt Rank in this 
Way, and they continue to make their imitators deſpair 
of Succeſs. But theſe brilliant Defigns are not for the Mul- 
titude. In Trade, if a Stuff is eſteemed, which may be worn 
by a hundred Perſons of Quality; a greater Value in one 
denſe is ſet on another, which decently cloaths a hundred 
Mhouſand of the common People: Becauſe it not only oc- 
calons a Conſumption of our home Commodities, but 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe employs the Spinner, Dyer, Weaver, and Wool. 
len-draper, all over the Kingdom. This Reaſon, founded 


on the Good of the Community, ought to exclude a preat 


Number of Foreign Stuffs, which ruin our Commerce, 
and diſcourage our Manufactures: But unhappily the 
Severity of the wiſe Laws, which prohibit the Wear of 
them, ſeems only to raiſe our Deſires, and encreaſe the 


fraudulent Dealers. We exclaim againſt an Order, the 


Execution of which would be a real Benefit to the Coun- 
in general; and we abet ſeditious Smugglers, whoſe 
Works of Darkneſs commonly go unpuniſhed, and de- 
prive the Workman of the certain Fruits of his Labour, 
and the Proprietor of the Sale of the Wool or Cotton 
which are the Product of his Lands or Plantation. The 
only Remedy for this Evil would be a French Stuff, as 
beautiful as thoſe made in ſia, and of a moderate Price. 
Our Workmen, always fruitful in Invention, begin to 


flower and ſhade Wool and Cotton, not in the Embroi- 


derer's Frame, but in the Weaver's Loom. Have we not 
at length fonnd out a Stuff of our own Make, capable of 
ſupplying the Place of thoſe of Per-fia and India? Have 
we not already hit upon an Equivalent for the Secret of 
the Afatics, of throwing lively and laſting Colours on 
common Materials ? I ſuppoſe, however, that we have not 
yet compaſſed this. I look on the Diſcovery of this 
Secret as a poſſible Acquiſition, ſeeing it real in ia; but 
at the ſame time as a hidden Treaſure, which lies aban- 
doned to the firſt of us who ſhall happen to find it. Inſtead 
of propoſing the Diſcovery of it to Tradeſmen, and others 
of the common Stamp, 1 pive an Invitation to Artiſts, and 
more particularly to Philoſophers, who ſay they are fami- 
liarly acquainted with Nature. We will lay it before them 
in the Form of a Problem. | 

It is required to invent a Stuff made of our own Wool, 
guarded againſt being touched by the Moth, or at leaſt of 
our Hemp, and of Cotton produced in Cayenne, Mardi 
rico, or Saint Domingo, which {hall be fit for light Summer 
Cloathing, and for faſhionable Furniture. at all Times. It 
is required to lay genteel Ornaments and Colours en it, 
which will endure waſhing : Whether this be done by the 
Pencil, in the I.oom, or in any other Manner, fo that u. 


come cheap. 


The 
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The thin is poſſible, not only becauſe the Eaft-Indians, 
who are no Philoſophers, do it; but becauſe ſyſtematic Phi- 
loſophers require no more than Matter and en, to pro- 
duce any- thing. 

The Motives fo — * to find out fach a Stuff 
are very urging: I reQuee them to three. Firſt, to en- 
courage the Culture of Hemp and Flax in this Nation, or 

at leaſt to contribute by Barter of Merchandiſe to the 
Sub ſtence of our Fellow ſubjedts, who cure the Cotton in 
the three Iſlands abovementioned : Secondly, to give con- 
fant Employment to a great Number of our Hands, in a 
Manufacture that can never fail: Thirdly, to make the 
Caſh circulate among ourſelves, which either paſſes to our 
neighbouring elandeſtine Traders, or goes irrecoverably to 
Amndabat* and Bander- Abaſſi +. | 

Such-is the Problem; and there is not one in the whole 
Compaſs of Philoſophy, which better deſerves the Atten- 
tion of publie-fpinted Men. Poſſibly our modern and 
natural Philoſophy, which has developed the Structure of 


the Univerſe and * true Nature of Colours, will give 
us the Stuff required. 


* A City of great Commerce in „due | 
+ A Sea 2 in Perfia, to which the Trade of Ormus has 2 


removed. 
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DIALOGUE XII. 


Of the CV TING. our, and SEWING of 
WEARING APPAREL, of HoUSHOLD 
FURNITURE, &c. 


H E Sciſfars; Needle, aud Thimble make up the 
Set of Inſtruments for converting : Stuffs into de- 
cent Cloathing.. 'The Artifice of the Sciſ- 
lars conſiſts in joining two. edged Levers, The: Sei. 
one over the other, in the Form of an X 
by a. Rivet, which is their fixed Point. The Force of 
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the Edges encreaſes on one Hand in Proportion to their 
Proximity with this Point, and it encreales on the Other 
Hand according to the Length or the Bulk of the Boys, 
by which the Inſtrument is managed. The Needle and 
Thimble are more ſimple ſtill. | 
"4 The ſmalleſt of our Coin .js too high a 
The Thimble Price for a Needle: Which is aſtoniſhing, 
and Neecle. When we come to conſider through hoy 
| many Hands it has paſſed before it was fit 
for Uſe. In the firſt Flace, this Needle is a Bit of good 
Iron, which has been heat on the Anvil into a clumly Cy- 
linder, and then drawn ſucceſſively through ſeveral Holes 
of a Wire drawing Iron of leſs and leſs Bores, ſo as at laſt 
to become almoſt imperceptible; and for each of theſe 
Operations it muſt have been heated in the Fire. This 
Iron Wire 1s afterwards cut into proper Lengths, and each 
Bit is flatter at one End, and then on an Anvil punched 
through on both Sides. Another Workman, with another 
Punch, clears the Hole of a Bit of the Metal that remain- 
ed in it. It is then paſſed to another Workman who 
rounds the Head with a File. It is pointed by another 
File: And a third makes the Channel in each Side of 
the Eye for lodging the Thread. A fourth File is employ- 
ed in taking oft all the Roughneſs. This Needle 1s then 


put to heat red-hot on a flat Iron in the Fire, and thence |} 


with a Number of others thrown into cold Water to harden, 
It goes into the Fire the eighth or tenth Time; and then 
jrom the Forge it is brought to the Anvil, where it is ham- 
n ered ſtrait. | 1 

Hitherto it is coarſe and ruſty. The next Proceſs is the 


. Peliſhing. To do this, they join this our Needle with 
twelve or fifteen thouſand others, and range them in lit- | 
tle Heaps, with the Ends even, on a Piece of new Buck- | 
ram, where they are ſprinkled with Oil of Olives and | 


P wder of Emery (which is a very hard Stone found in 
Mu es, and 1s reduced into an impalpable Powder, in or- 
de: to poliſh Metals) and the whole is made up into 3 


Rol well bound at both Ends. This Roll is laid on a 
poliſhing Table, and over it a third Plank loaded with a | 


cor ſiderable Weight; which two Men work backwards 
and forwards for two Days ſucceſſively; unleſs it be done 


by a Machine. The mutual Friction occaſioned by this 
: Operation, 


5 
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Operation, and continued fo long a Time, gives them a 
perfect Poliſh.* 
After Poliſhing, they are taken out, and the Filth waſh- 


ed off with hot Water and Soap; then wiped in hot Bran 


z little 'moiſtened, placed with the Needles in a round 
Box ſuſpended in the Air by a Cord, which is kept ſtir- 
ring till the Bran and: the Needles be dry. The Needles, 
thus wiped in two or three different Brans, are taken out 
and put into wooden Veſſels, to have the Good ſeparated 
from thoſe which have been broken, ſcaled, or ether- 
wite damaged in -poliſhing or wiping : The Points are 
then all tarned the ſame Way, and ſmoothed with an 
Emcry Stone turned by a Wheel. Such are the numerous 
Preparations of that feeble Inſtrument, to which we are 
indebted for the ineſtimable Invention of Sewing, and the 
Ornaments of Embroidery. 

Moſt Manufactures owe their chief Profits 
to this Method of "diſtributing the different Management 
Parts of a Work among different Work- in Trades. 
men, ſo that eack Hand fticks conſtantly to 
his particular Part. Thus he is not obliged to ſeek his 
Work: But his Work comes to him. He neither changes 
lace nor Tools. Works would go on very ſlowly and 
expeniively, if one Hand was to go through the whole; 
becauſe he muſt frequently change Tools, and take up 
2 new Manner of working. Let us return to Man's Ap- 
parel. Ul 166 

The chief Merit of mechanical Engines is to ſave the 
Time and ſpare the Strength of Man, and ſometimes to 
execute a fine Piece of Work by the unſkilful Hand of a 
Novice. Thus a Boy:of twelve or fifteen Years of Ape, 
without Taſte or Knowledge of Drawing, will work a 
great i1Qtare (in Tapeſtry} Stroke for Stroke, by Means 
et the little Squares traced on the Warp, or by mechani- 
cally following the Method of the upright Way: But the 
Cutting out of a Coat, or doing a Piece of fine Embroide- 
ty, are Works in Miniature, which require a cloſe la- 
pection. No Machine can here ſupply the Place of In- 
caltry, nor give the beautiful © roportions, genteel Air, 
aud other particular Graces. The Fingers do all; Taſte 
pretides over them; and the Tool does not leſſen the Me- 
ei of tne Workman, In two good Pieces of Work the 

L 2 different 
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different Hands are diſtinguiſhable by ſomething peculiar 
to them. The Needle and Sciſſars are of all Countries; 
and yet it is ealy to diſtinguiſh the Paris Cut, and the Eng- 
liſe Sewing. | 
$ Wherever the Taſte of Drawing is 
Embrcidery eſteemed, that of Embroidery goes Hand 
tel we and Hand with it: On the contrary, 
Lb e ol Fant” where Drawing is neglected, the other 
g. * 
is generally - Gothic or Trifling. For 
' this Reaſon it is, that the Italian and 
French Ladies have carried this beautiful Art to ſuch Per- 
fection. Silk and fine Wool, Gold and Silver Thread, 
Fringes and Knots of different Sorts, are genteelly wrought 
by their Fingers, 'They contend to outdo each other in 
the Neatneſs of the Work, and' the Beauty of the Co- 
lours; but more particularly in the Nobleneſs and Judg- 
met tin the Choice of the Pieces. Their Familiarity with 
the 1: axtiful makes them nice in their Taſte. They ſel- 
dom give into the Ch:ine/e affected Fopperies, the Turti/ 
Compartments, or into.a Confuſion of Ornaments. On 
an uniform Ground, proper for receiving any intended Fi- 
gures, they know how, with Judgment and CEconomy, 
to diſtribute light Branches, give Motion to a Foliage, 
make a Butterfly, in the Action of flying, ſuſpend a Feſtoon 
of Fruits, connect Flowers, match Trophies of all Sorts, 
ſtart a Stag with a Pack of Dogs after him, ſet Birds fght- 
ing, and enrich each Figure with Truth of Expreſſion; 
and to {pare nothing but crouding the Work. Since the 
Revival of Painting, they have always eſteemed the Beau- 
tiful as inſeparable from the True: And in the Uſe they 


make of Figures naturally graceful, to which they gene- 


rally give the Preference in their Ornaments, ſuch as Leaves, 
Buds, Flowers, Fruits, InſeQs, Birds, Shells, Sc. they 
bare fo great a Regard to Nature, that they carefully a- 
void adding or diminiſhing : And even in Compoſi- 


tions of Genius they faithfully attend to Probability. If 


their Embroidery is to be a Colonnade, a Dome, or 2 
Portico, they. raiſe light Works on Baſes proper to ſupport 
them ; and do not affect to accumulate weighty Ornaments 
towards the Top, when the Fundamental Support of a 
whole.Building is but the folding of two Leaves, or the 
binding of two Ears of Corn, They are very cautous 

| not 
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not to diſturb our Imagination with the Apprehenſions of 
the Fate of this Piece of Architecture, which threatens in- 
fant Ruin. | 

The great Patience requiſite for Works of this Kind 
has reduced moſt Part of the Ladies to fmall Undertakings, 
ſuch as Purſes, Caps, Banners, the Ornaments of a 'Frum- 
pet or Kettle Drum, Houzings, Screens, Gowns, Beds. 
Wen great Works were required to be embroidered, there 
was a Neceſſity of finding out ſome new Expedieat: And 
this is what procured us the Loom, or Frame, on which 
Perſian and Turkiſh Carpets are executed; in which great 
Improvement has been made in the Texture of the Warp 
and Woof. This rich Invention has furniſhed us with al- 
moſt everlatting Stuffs, and large enough to cover the mob 
ſpacious Ailembly Rooms. 

One of the Tapeſtry- makers in Ordinary“ to Lewis 
XIII ſtruck with the great Effect of the Colours of theſe 
Carpets, and diſguſted, as well as the Public, with the 
filly Method of the 4/atics, in dividing the Work 
into little Squares, Ovals, and a thouſand other mean 
Whims, without Taſte, Connection, or Proportion with 
the Largeneſs of the Ground ; prevailed on his Maſter to 
eſtabliſh a Manufacture of Carpets at Ja Savoniere f. To 
the Beauty of the Colours and the Pile, he added Correct- 
neſs in the Deſign; and a ag. and in the Figures with 
their Character and the Space they were to occupy. And 
this Manufacture ſtill retains its primitive Reputation. 

At Rouen 4 and other Places, they make 
a Sort of Tapeſtry, which is at the fame Hangings made 
Time a Stuff without Warp or Woof, and ag of 
a Painting done without a Pencil. It is a . 
Tick primed with a Layer of Oil Co- 
lour on which a Figure is ſketched out with Chalk, After 
haying covered ſome Part of it with a gummed Oil, while 
it is ſtill moiſt, the Workman, who has the Picture or 
Model before him for his Guide, and Steves full of 
dhearings of Cloth, or very ſtrong Cuttings of Wool, of 
various Colours ; puts a little of theſe Cuttings or Shear- 


Pier re du Pont, Author of the Book De 1 Stromatar gies 
+ At Paris, at the End of the Cours de la Reine. 
} By Mr. le Francois, 
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ings on each Stroke, of the Colour which ſuits that Pa 
o 


the Figure. The artful Mixture and Diſtribution of 


theſe Shearings makes the proper Tints, with Lights and 


Shades, 

Among the different Ways of furniſhing Apartments 
in Taſte without Magnificence, we have nothing better 
than the Woolen Stuffs of M. de la Porte's Manufacture. 
In Flanders they make another Sort of Tapeſtry, which 
is very noble, and may well ſupply the Place of the Indian. 
This is the Bruges Tick, containing Baſkets of large 
white Flowers on a blue Ground. Hemp and Flax, of 
which it is made, grow very plentifully in our Provinces. 
The Moth never touches it; aad when, after thirty or 
forty Years Wear, the Blue begins to fade, this Tapeſlry 
is ſpread out to bleach, and then it makes very good 


Table Linen. This Furniture is as yet very little known 
out of Flanders, Our Workmen cannot be too diligent in 


practiſing their Induſtry on Materials of our own Growth, 
when they can be made very durable, and of a good Tale. 
I cannot fee the Impoſſibility of giving the ſtrongeſt and 
molt beautiful Dyes to Thread made of Hemp, Flax, and 
Cotton, which the Moths cannot damage ; or printing them 
with laſting Colours, as is done with Ink on Paper and 
Sattin. Nothing but ſuch an Invention can free us from 
the prevailing Defects in moſt of our lower Sort of Furn:- 


ture, I mean the poor Decoration made by Bars and 


Stripes; the Confuſion of Flames, and the ſmall Compart- 


ments, or Flowers, which are not diſtin enough to the 
Eye. | 


In treating of Trades, and thoſe eſpecially which are 
employed in the Houſe-furniture, there is a Temptation 
to be avoided, which is of entering too far into thoſe 


which come very near the polite Arts. From Tapelly 
done in the upright Way, and Embroidery, there is but 


one Step to Painting. Wherefore let us quit the Savor? 


and the Gobellins, with ſuch other dubjects, in which we 


have either excellent Books, or may eaſily have Converla- 


tions more inſtructive than Books; and return to what 1 


leſs known, though of greater Uſe. 
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DIALOGUE XIII. 
Of SKINS and LEATHER-DRESSING. 


Y employing Thread drawn from Animals and Ve- 

getables, we- entirely conform to the Views of Pro- 
vidence, which has put us under a Neceſſity of an uſeful 
Conſumption, and under Exigencies conſtantly returning 
on us, both by our Nakedneſs, and the Inſufficiency of 
the Skins of Animals for our Purpoſes. - When the Life 
of Man was very long, as it ſuppoſed a better Conſtitu- 
tion of Nature, it occaſioned fewer Wants. skin, 
which were the Cloathing of the firſt Men, not being then 
expoſed to ſhrinking and other Damages done them by 
alternate Wet and Heat, were very laſting. True it is, 
that a conſtant Sun-ſhine without Clouds might even then 
have been inconvenient, and require a Shed or Tent of 
Skins, or ſome other Covering beſides the Dreſs. We 
are ſenfible of this, in the fineſt Days of our Months of 
May and September. But at that Time ſome Skins ſewed 
together were the Remedy, and made a Shelter of a double 
Advantage by being portable, and extremely laſting ; as 
the Hair or Wool was impenetrable to the moſt plentiful 
Dews. Accordingly, Holy Writ, which mentions net- 
ther the Rainbow nor the Change of Seaſons: till after the 
Deluge, ſpeaks of thoſe Tents made of Skins ſewed to- 
gether, as of an uſeful Invention in the ancient World, 

As the vaſt Increaſe of the Exigencies of Man after the 
Deluge proceeded from a Cauſe and Order of Things, 
which ſubſiſted not in Nature before; he found a Neceſſity 
of providing more extenſive Coverings, and more eaſy to 
be renewed. And yet the Invention of Cloaths did not 
baniſh the Uſe of Skins. For theſe are natural Cloaths, 
of too great intrinſic Value to be deſpiſed. On the con- 
trary, they are reſerved for the moſt important and ho- 
nourable Uies, | 
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What Velvet can compare in Fineneſs and Luſtre with 
certain Sables, and Ermine? And indeed the beſt of theſe 
Furs have been always deſtined for Perſons of the fir 
Rank, and for the gredteſt / Ceremonies. What Cloth 
can in Firmneſs come near the Skins of larger Animals ? 
And therefore they ſerve for Coverings that ſhould be im- 
penetrable, with ſome Degree of Soupleneſs, and able to 
reſiſt the ſtrongelt Friction; whithout ever being ſupplant. 
by any Invention. 

Human Induſtry has improved the. Service of Skins 
by ſeveral Sorts of Drefling, which render ſome of them 
more beautiful, and others Proof againſt Wet ; or make 
them more ſouple, and imbibe them with an oily Humour, 
ſo that neither Water can ſoak through them, nor Drougbt 
eaſily ſhrink or harden them, Ty 

The Workmen, who dreſs them, are of two Sorts. The 
one Sort prepare the Furs, that is, dreſs certain delicate 
Skins with the Hair on, which conſtitutes their chief 
— and Value. The others employ the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ferviceable Skins either in Apparel, Furniture, or va- 
rious Kinds of Coverings; and the moſt ordinary Way of 
dreſſing them, for thete Purpoſes, is to get off the Hair or 


Wool, and penetrate them with Subſtances proper to ren- 


der them firm or pliant. 14 
The Skins employed by the firſt Sort, 
Skinners. whom we call Skinhers, are either rare 
and precious, or common and of leis 
Value. 

Aſter various Dreſſings, ſome of which are only ſim- 
ply preſerving them, others conſiſt in penetrating, ſou- 
ping, and flrengthening the Skin by Means of Oil, on 
the Fleſh:fide, only; (for the Hair-ſide is carefully cover- 
ed during the Operation) our Furriers begin by em- 
ploying the Furs of our common wild Beaſts, ſuch as 
Foxes, Pole- cats, Moles, Badgers, Otters, Rabbits, Hares, 
Mountain-cats, and ſome others: And they find Means 
to make them valuable by the judicious Aſſortments they 
make of the moſt beautiful of them. The Mountain cat 
is a very wild Animal, bigger than a Fox, and which for 
its ſparkling Eye is looked upon by ſeveral Naturaliſts 
to be the Lynx of the Ancients. Its Skin is perhaps one 
of the moſt beautiful in the World. But the Creature!“ 
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found in our Foreſts ; and People had rather pay a high 
Price for ſome Skin of a diſmal Colour, and frequently 
counterfeited and dyed, if they can pleaſe themſelves with 
the Thought that it comes from ſome remote Clime. It 
iz likewiſe out of Reſpe& for the Mode, our great Ruler, 
that we negle& the Uſe of the Skins of our ſpotted Dogs, 
Spaniſh Cats and others, much ſuperior in Beauty to 
thoſe Skins dyed brown, which we fancy to come from 
the North. j 

It is true that the Northern Parts of Europe and America 
furniſh us with Furs of great Softneſs and Luſtre *. The 
Countries, which ſends us the moſt valuable, are Siberin 
on the Confines of Tartary and Muſcovy, Nova Zembla, 
Spriſberg, Greenland, Terra de La'rater or News-Britain, 
and Canada. The Offttacks and Sams t, who inhabit 
the northern Parts of Siberia near the Sea, venture on the 
Ice into uninhabited Countries, in order to hunt Rene- 
Deer, Elks, and Foxes. The Tributes, which the Tar- 
tar owe, ſome to the Emperor of China, others to the 
Coutts of Perfia, Conſtantinople, or Peter /bourg, are paid 
in Furs only: And thoſe Perits-gris, which the French 
Merchants bring from China, probably are not the Pro- 
duce of China, but of Chineſe Tartary. 

Siberia 13 the true Magazine of fine Furs, Bat our 
Merchants do not go into that Country; but purchaſe 
theſe Goods either at Archangel or Peter/ſoourg. The 
Czars have, for a long Time paſt, claimed the whole 
Property of the moft valuable Product of Siberia, as 
the fine Skins, and the Gold Duſt which is found in ſome 
of their Rivers: And the Situation of the Country faci- 
litates this Subjection. Siberia is open only on the Side 
of Tartary, of which it makes a Part, and where Fars 
are of little or no Value. To the North and Wet it is 
defended by the Ice: Towards Raffia it is hemmed in by 


a Ledge of Mountains, the Paſſages of which are com- 


manded by ſo many Forts and Barriers, where all thoſe 
who come out of the Country are ſearched with the ut · 
moſt Rigour ; even to the breaking up of the Carriages, 
to lee if there is nothing valuable concealed in them. 


* Waſſerſchleb"s Memoirs. 
+ Peyrere's Relation of Greenland. 
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The Criminals, who are exiled from Muſcowy to Siberia, 
are obliged to go a Hunting: They are maintained; but 
their 1 to his Czarian Majeſty. The other 
Inhabitants, who hunt likewiſe, are not allowed to ſell 
their Goods out of the Country: But the beſt Skins, which 
they have to fell, muſt be carried to the Governor of Si. 


beria, He pays them ſomewhat above the common Price, 


which 1s a mere 'I rifle; then puts a Stamp on them, and 
ſends them to the Senate of Ru/ia, which diſtributes 


them at Maſcoa, Peterſboarg, Archangel, and other Places 


of 'Trade. They hunt with Gins, or long Poles, or blur: 
Darts, which either kill or ſtun the Beaſt without injuring 
the Skin, 
The Northern Furs in moſt Eſteem are the Sable, the 
black Fox, the Ermine, and the Perit-gris. 
The Sable is a Sort of a Weaſle, ſound 


| The Sable, in Biſcay, Pruſſia, Canada, and many 


| other Places: But the moſt eſteemed is 
the Siberian, which we call Zibeline: The blackeſt is the 
moſt valuable. But there are Tricks played under the 
polar Circle, as well as in the temperate Zone. The Si- 
berians and Ruſſians have found out a Way to dye the 
brown Sable to the Colour of that which is naturally ot 
the moſt beautiful Black. Lemon Juice is the beit Thing 
we know to diſcharge this artificial Colour, and lay the 
Cheat open, 

The deareſt Furs of the Siberian Sable are thoſe which 
are made of the Tips of the Tails of this Creature, and 
waich can only ſerve for ſmall Things. A Gentleman 
allured me, that he ſaw a Man's Muff at Mocow made of 
thoſe Tails, valued at ſeven hundred Pounds. But it is 
fix hundred Leagues from Moſcow to Paris. 

"I The black Fox, which is as well 
The black For. known as the Sable in the coldeſt Coun- 
| tries, and is not common any where elle, 
may undeceive us of a vulgar Error, that all Animals of 
Northern Climes have white Hair. Some of them indeed 
are found perfectly white, which would naturally be of 
another Colour in other Countries: And ſome, which 
were brown in Summer, turn grey or white in Winter, and 
reſume their Colour in Summer. But there are many, 
which never Change Colour. 
Ermine, 
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* Ermine, ſo much eſteemed for its Whiteneſs and Luſtre, 
is alſo a Kind of Pole-cat or Weaſſe. Some Dictionaries 
confound it with the Squirrel, of which we are going to 
ſpeak ; and, to encreaſe the Confuſion with the Siberian 


Sable; although they are three different Animals. The- 


Sable and Ermine differ as much as Black and White.” 
In order to heighten the charming White of the Ermine,” 
the Furriers uſually prick them here and there with little” 
black Tuffs, which are Bits of the Skin of a Lamb from 
Lombardy, which is of a very ſhining Black. 

The fourth Fur, which we have from the North, is the 
Petit-gris, It is the Skin of the Squirrel of cold Coun- 
tries, It differs from ours in this, that from brown like 
ours, in Summer, it turns grey in Winter, and continues 
grey after Death. Two very different Sorts of Furs are 
made of this Skin. The Black makes the Perze-gric, and 
the Belly is as white and more ſhining than Ermine. It 


is bordered on each Side with a black Streak, which is care- 


fully preſerved. When the Fur 1s alternately varied with the 
Back and Belly of the Skin, it is much the richer : And this is 
what was formerly called the little Vair, which frequently 
occurs in the Coats of the Arms of our ancient Families. 

From that Branch of the Skinner's Trade, which drefles 
Skins entire, we may pals to the other, which generally 
crefles them without the Hair. It is ſubdivided into ſe- 
reral Claſſes, which have ſome Occupations in common, 
and others peculiar to each Claſs. 

Although there is a great Difference between the 
Dreſſers of Shamoy, Allum Leather, Hungary Leather, 
Merocè Leather, the Tanner, and Parchment-maker; yet 
the Skins, which paſs through the Hands of theſe ſeveral 
Workmen, ought to have been, for the moſt Part at leaſt, 
waſhed of the Blood and Impurities in a running Water 
ſet to drain; worked with the Hands, or f 
pounded with wooden Peſtles in a Tub or Common Dre 
Vat; put into the Pit (which is made in * 
the Ground, and bordered with Wood, 
or Stone and Mortar) filled with Water in which Quick- 
Lime is diſſolved, in order to looſen the Hair that it may 
be eaſily rubbed off without injuring the Skin; drawn out, 
and ſet to drain on the Edge of the Pit; ſtretched on the 
Leg or Horſe, in order to have the Hair ſcraped off with a 
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blunt Iron Knife, or ſometimes with a Cylinder of Wood ; 
pared of the Fleſh and Membranes on the Fleſh Side, 
and of the Scabs or Roughneſs on the Grain Side with a 
ſharp Knife ; rubbed wich a Whetſtone on the ſame Horſe, 
to take off any Particles of the Lime or other Thin 
which may occaſion Hardneſſes; thickened by different 
Sorts, of Powders, whereby they become greater in Bulk, 
and ſo much lighter, as gradually to riſe to the Surface of 
the Water; ſtretched out green or half diied, and piled 
one over another; or put up ſeparate after being dried 
to a Cruſt ; hung out to air upon Poles, Lines, or any 
other Way: Which muſt be done ſeveral Times in &ref- 
ſing ſmall Skins. This alternate Tranfition from the Li- 
quid of the Air into that of Water, and from Water in- 
to the Air, with the Aſſiſtance of the Lime, Salts, and 
Oils, opens the inmoſt Fibres of the Skin ſo effeRuall;, 
as greatly to facilitate the Introduction of Subſtances pro- 
per for making them pliant without rendering them 
thinner. | 
Natural Philoſophy would be much embarreſſed to ſet- 
tle the Crder and great Number of theſe Operations by 
the Dint of Reaſon alone: But what the moſt penetrating 
Genius had never been able to invent, frequent handling 
of the ſame Thing brings a Van to practiſe with Succeſs, 
Ccmmon Workmen continue to do the ſame Thing ſcru- 
pu oaſly by Habit. One of them, more expert than the 
ref, and whoſe Experiences makes up all his Philoſophy, 
overſees the Whole, judges of the Degree of Dryneſs and 
Moiſture, of the Hardneſs and Softneſs, determines julliy ; 
and either repeats, lengthens, or ſhortens the Proceſſes. 
Theſe Proceſſes, though really the ſame in the four 
or five principal Dreſſings of Leather, are ſo different in 
Rc gard to the Manner of executing them, and the Time 
rec uired in them; that the Knowledge of all the minute 
Particulars is requiſite for him only who intends to practiic 
the 'I'rade, We will content ourſelves with what con- 
flitutes the t-ue Objects of each of theſe Trades; becauſe 
this is of moſt general Concern. 
The Allum Leather Preſſer dreſſes all 
The Allum Lea- Sorts of White Leather, from the Ox 
ther Drvfſer ues Hide 10 the Lamb Skin. He works 
er Mecl,  * Chiefly for the Sadler aud Glover. = 
| crefiug 
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drefling the Sadler's Leather, he uſes Bran, Sea falt, and 
Allum. For that which the Glover uſes, after the common 
Preparatives, he firſt employs Bran, and then with Salt, 
Allum, fine Flour, and Yolks of Eggs mixed in hot Water, 


he makes a Sort of Pap, with which the Skins are daubed 
and fed in a Trough or Tub. 


The Shamoy Dreſſer {oaks in Oil not on- 
ly the Skin of the true Shamoy, which is The Shamoy 
a wild Goat, but likewiſe thoſe of all other Leather Drefler 
Goats, though much inferior to the true, uſes Fiſh Oil. 
and even Sheeps Skins, which he dreſles 
like Shamoy. 

The Tanner uſes the Bark of young Oaks 
from eighteen to thirty Years old, ground The Tanner 
in a Tanning-Mill; in which he ſoaks on hg or Oak 
Skins more or leſs, according to the dif- _— 
ferent Services expected from them; and 
their chief Ule is to remain firm and keep out Water. 

Whereas the Tanner's Way of dreſſing 
Leather in Lime and Tan takes up two or The Hungary 
three Years, the Hungary Leather Dreſſer Leather Dretier 
allows but three or four Weeks to that — — * 
which paſſes through his Hands. He ſup- 
plies the Harneſs- makers, Sadlers, Belt- makers, and 
all other Trades that uſe not only White and Allum Lea- 
ther, or oiled and tanned Leather; but alſo Skins co- 
loured grey with Ink, and dreſſed in Tallow ; which is the 
diſtinctive Work of the Hungarian Leather Dreſſer “. 

His Name ( Hongreyeur in French) aud Method came 
from Hungary, whither a French Workman went by Order 
of Henry V to learn the Trade by Stealth; and thereby 
to lower the Price of - Harneſſes and ſeveral other Things 
made of Leather, wanting in his Armies. 

The Tanner in certain Caſes, inſtead of 
Tan, uſes Redon, which is a Plant cul- Redon for tan- 
tivated in Gaſcony, and very common in bed Glove Lea- 
Poliſh Ruſſia. It ſerves chiefly tor Tan- her. 
ning Rams and Sheeps Skins, which the 
French call Baſſanes : But it is alſo uſed in dreſſing Ra 
Leather, which the Polli Ruſſians make a great Myſtery 


» Our Curriers in Fog/and dreſs this Sort of Leather. 
of, 
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of, though we have a very good Manufacture of that Sort 
at &. Germain en Laye. 

The Confer and Sumac are little in 
The Marrogui- Uſe but for Marocco Leather. The Con 


neer uſes Sumac. fie, into which Goats Skins are put alter 


the common Preparations, is a large Tub 
of warm Water, wherein they are thrown, after havin 
diſſolved thercin a very cheap Subſtance taken from the 
animal Kingdom: And that is the Sweepings of Dog- 
Kennels. g 
Ihe Sumac is taken from the vegetable Kingdom. It 
is a Duſt which comes on the Leaves and ſmall Branches 
of the Plant called Rus or Sumac. It is Sumac with 
Galls and Allum that the Morocco Leather Dreſſer chiefly 


uſes; whole Intention is to give a Grain to Goat Skins, 


and thereby to render them ſuſceptible of the moſt beau- 

titul Colours. They call Grain thoſe 
The Crain, little Wrinkles, or Furrows, which run 

all over the Surface of Morocco Leather, 
as alſo that of Calves and Cows Leather, which they bring 
to a Reſemblance of it, by Dint of waſhing, pounding, 
waſhing again, wringing, and folding the Skins different 
Ways. We ſhall ſay nothing either of the Water tinged 
with Ruſt of Iron, which ſerves to give a black Colour; 
nor of the Lac and other Subſtances, which colour the 
Skins red, yellow, Oc. 

The Workmen, who give the Grain and the moſt lively 
Colours to Skins of the Shamoy or other Goats, and who 
dreſs Calves and Sheeps Skins in the ſame Manner to 
imitate Morocco, make a great Secret of certain Parts of 
their Art, which they ſay are the niceſt Parts of it. The 
Precautions and Miſtruſt of Tradeſmen are ſometimes very 
diverting. In my Walks among them I found a Rope- 
maker, who refuſed to let me take a Draught of the 
Mechaniſm of making a Horſe Girt, without a compulſive 
Order from the Magiſtrate. 


As the Grain and beautiful Dyes of Goats Skins are the 


Work of the Morocco Leather Dreſſer, the laſt Preparations 


and Dyes given to certain tanned Leather are the Buſineſs 
of the Currier. So likewiſe, when Skins dreſſed white by 
the Skinner are detlined for writing or drawing, the Parch- 


ment- maker puts the finiſhing Hand to them, 


2 
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ſome are ſent in Cruſt to the Shoemakers The Currier, 
and other "Tradeſmen who employ hard Lea- 

ther; the reſt are ſoftened, and ſometimes coloured by the 
Currier, 

His chief Buſineſs is to ſoften and ſouple Cows and 
Calves Skins, which makes the upper Leathers and Quar- 
ters of Shoes, coverings of Coaches, Harneſs, and other 
Things, which muſt keep out Water, bear continual Jolts, 
and yet be pliant, either for receiving a handſome Shape, 
or to facilitate Motion by their giving Way. 

Firſt, theſe Skins, after coming from the Tanner's: 
Yard, having ſtill many fleſhly Fibres on them, the Currier 
ſoaks them ſome Time in common Water. 

Secondly, he takes them out and ſtretches them on a 
very even wooden Horie. "Then with a paring Knife he 
ſcrapes off all the ſuperfluous Fleſh, and puts them into 
Soak again. 

Thirdly, he puts them wet on a Hurdle, and tramples 
them with his Heels, till they. begin to become ſoft and 

liant. 
Fourthly, he ſoaks them in Train-Oil, which by its 
Unctuoſity is the beſt Liquor for this Purpoſe. 

Fifthly, he ſpreads them on large Tables, and faſtens 
them at the Ends. There, with the Help of an Inſtru- 
ment called a Pummel, which is a thick Piece of Wood, 
the under Side whereof is full of Furrows crofſing each 
vther ; he folds, ſqueezes, and moves them forward and 
backward ſeveral Times under the Teeth of this Inftru- 
ment, which breaks their too great Stiffneſs. This is 
what is properly called Carrying, The Order and Num- 
ber of theſe Operations vary in different Places: But the 
material Part is always the ſame. 

Sixthly, after the Skins are curried, there may be Occa- 
ton to make them white or black. In order to whiten 
them, they are rubbed with Lumps of Chalk or white 
Lead, and afterwards with a Pumice Stone, As Calves 
Leather is generally required to be thin, inſtead of uſing 
the ſcraping Knife to take off the Fleſh, the Currier makes 
Uſe of the round paring Knife, which carries a good Edge 
on its whole Circumference, and has a round Openi 
44 the Center, big enough to let both Hands hr" 
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order to manage it with Strength. When a Calf's Skin 
is hung on the paring Horſe or Frame, which has a croſ 
Bar at Top, and is open at Bottom; the Workman faſtens 
it on tight, and pulls it down as he thinks fit by means 
of a Cord that ſecures both Ends of it, and goes round his 
own Body. He then rubs it with Chalk, and with the 
Knife he pares off the Fleſh. He repeats this Work as oftcn 
as 1s neceſſary, till the Skin is as thin and white as he deſires. 

Seventhly, when a Skin 1s to be made black, after hav- 
ing oiled and dried it, he dips a Puff, which is a thick 
Tuft of Fringes, or Hair, in Water impregnated with 
Iron. The old Iron, which he has let ſtand ſome Time 
in this Water, together with its Puft, depoſes a Quantity 
of Salts and Particles of Iron, which are known to be the 
Baſis of the Blackneſs of lak. After this firſt wetting, he 
pives the Skin another in a Water prepared with Soot, 
Vinegar, and Gum Arabic. Theſe different Dyes gradu- 


ally turn the Skin black, and the Operations are repeated 


till it is of a ſhining Black. The Grain and the Wrinkles, 
which contribute to the Soupleneſs of Calves and Cows 
Leather, are made by the reiterated Folds given to the 
Skin in every Direction, and by the Care taken to ſcrape 
off all hard Parts on the coloured Side. 
'The Parchment-maker's Buſineſs is more 
The Parch- ſimple. After the Skinner has dreſſed the 
meat maker. Skins white, which he wants, and puts them 
on the paring Horſe, pared, rubbed them 
with Chalk ſeveral times, wetted, pumiced, wetted again, 
drained, rubbed them again with Pumice-Stone, duſt- 
ed them with a Piece of Lamb's Skin wich the Wool 
on; the Parchment- maker takes thoſe ſame Skins to ſcrape 
them dry, and rub them chinner on both Sides with an 
Iron Inſtrument. | 
After he has gathered up the Scrapings, for making a 
thin Glue or Size, which ſerves particularly for ſizing the 
Warp of ſeveral Sorts of woolen Staffs, and for making 
it move eaſier through the Reed; he finiſhes his Work 
by rubbing the Skin with the Pumice-Stone, and carefully 
removiag all Roughneſs from the Surſace of it. If it be 
a Sheep Skin, it is called Parchment, the 
. Parchment, principal Uſe of which is to engroſs Acts 
| or Deeds that are fequired to laſt _ 
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If it be a flink Calf or Lamb's Skin, it is named {800 
Vellum ; and is uſed by Deſigners for whatever m. 4 
requires a very ſmooth Ground and great Pro- | 
priety in the Execution. 

We ſee the Advantage of differently imbibing Skins 
with Tallovs, Mutton- ut, or Fiſh-Oil, and of feeding 
them with ſome vegetable Powders. Inſtead of thoſe Sub- 
ſtances, many of which are brought from very remote 
Places, and are hard to be got; it js not impoſſible but we 
may have ſome as good, or better at home, which are not 
taken Notice of, We have a Number of large Seeds, and 
thick Barks, which might yield Powders or Oils fit to 
ſupply the Place abovementioned. In coftly Undertakings 
it is pradent to abide by what has already ſucceeded: But 
a more noble Concern ought to put us upon making daily 
Trials of Improvement in lade. The ſame experimental 
Philoſophy, which has merited our Acknowledgments by 
its firſt Diſcoveries, may flill gain new Glory, by dimi- 
riſhing the Tediouſneſs and Expence of ſeveral Works, aud 


perhaps even by ſappreſing ſome unnece:lary Rules or 
Operations. 


DIALO OUR XN. 
Of Dyss. 


E” OLOURS, which make us obſerve and diſtinguiſh 
all the ſeveral Beauties of Nature, and are them- 
lelves one of its greateſt Ornaments, are not of leſs Ser- 
vice to us as Members of the Community. They fhew 
us its various Conditions by uſeful Diſtinctions. It is by 
ticir Colours that our Cloathing and Furniture are taken 
Notice of: And to them we are indebted for moſt Part of 
% Embelliſhments of our Houſes. But the Nature of 
olours 15 impenetrable to our Underitanding. We neither 
now their Orig in in our Eyes, nor their Generation in the 
Bodies that contain them, God, who alone makes them, 
aud 
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and ſtands not in Need of us to create Appearances fit to 
characterize Objects, has reſerved the Knowledge of them 
to himſelf. Sir ac Next, who had fo profoundly 
ſtudied them, was wont to ſay to his Admirers, that he 
could well perceive and meaſure the different Rejrac. 
tions of the ſeven primitive Colours of Light paſſing 
through a Priſm ; but that his Cook-maid knew as much 
as he of the Eſſence of theſe Beings. And it ſo falls out, 
that the little, he thought he found out, is conteſted with 
him at this Day, | have given you the Hiſtory of hi: 
Opti s, and you may fee that which the R. F. C/ has 
publiſhed in Oppoſition to him. 

Our condition changes, when we conſider the Society, 
whereof God has intruſted us with the Support and Va- 
nagement. There we ſee Workmen of great Induliry, 
who know how to make Colours, or employ them ; and it 
cannot be donbted, but that the Intention of the Creator 
was to make this Work a Part of our Occupations. His 
Providence, by putting Man under a Neceſſity of cloath- 
ing himſelf, has ſpread around him, and made him Mater 
of Filaments, or Threads proper for affording him a 
Covering ; but which are, 2 the moſt part, either of a 
dirty dull Colour, or of an Uniformity 1 ſuits il with 
the different Ranks and Conditions of Men. To the Fa- 


cility of working convenient Textures, it has added that 


of colouring them. It has every where put within the 
Reach of Man ferrugineovs Earths, Boles of all Colours, 
vegetable Subſtances, Foſſils of an unctuous, ſaline, or 
other Nature, which may either afford a Dye, or open 
Paſſages for the colouring Subſtance, retain it, heighten 
it by Lights, or lower it by Shades: Thus it ſhews us how 
to change Dreſs and Ornaments according to Circum- 
ſtances. Thereby every thing that ſurrounds us conforms 


and is an Index to our Sentiments. Thereby Man, who 


reſpects, and ought to reſpe& his own Likeneſs, is put in 
Mind how he ought to accoſt him. He is not expoſed in- 
advertently to bring Mirth into Places which he ſces hung 
1n Mourning ; and the bare Sight of the Decorations ena- 


bles him to diſtinguiſh whether the Object be a Funeral 
Cavalcade, a happy Birth, or a Thankſgiving to the Crea. 
tor for his Gifts and Bleſſings. 


That 
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That good Breeding, which appoints proper Colours 
for every Day, Age, and Condition, occaſions the dub- 
ſiſtance of an infinite Number of Workmen, and the Con- 
ſumption of a vait Number of Subſtances, which other- 
wife would be inconvenient or hurtful. The dying Trade 
makes uſe of them; and from Things that are diſagreeable, 
or even poiſonous, it extracts ſometimes a dazzimg White, 
ſometimes a bright Red, which heightens the Colours that 
thine in Palaces and Temples. 

In this Point we owe nothing to thoſe Learned of {hens 
and Rome, Paris and London, who bave the moſt buſted 
themſelves in Opinions and Diſputes : But we ze vaſtly 
indebted to thoſe who have had the Exigencies of the 
Community truly at Heart. One of the greateſt Maſters 
this Way was the famous Callert. By bis Activity and 
Penetration we have procured thoſe wiſe Regulations, 
which provide the Great with Ornaments of exquiſite Co- 
lours, and the Little with Stuffs of plain durable Colours. 
Le guarded againſt the Frauds of the Workmen, and en- 
vied not thoſe uſeful Points of Knowledge to foreign Na- 
tions. His Regulations are ſuch a Collection of Inſtruc- 
tions as had never before been put together. The beſt Me- 
thods are there placed in the plaineſt Light. Nothing is 
made a Myſtery of; and whatever he apprehended that 
the ſeveral Handicrafts would ſtrive to conceal, he began 
by ordering it to be printed, that all the World might 
know it. 

He was not ſatisſied with eſtabliſhing Order in a Trade, 
which took pernicious Liberties, by confining within due 
Bounds, and preſcribing proper Operations to the three 
Companies of Dyers, one of which dye fine Stuffs, and 
ſtyle themſelves, Dyers of the great Dye ; the ſecond are 
employed in the cheapeſt and meaneſt Stuffs, and call 
themſelves, Dyers of the little Dye; the third dye Silk, 
Wool, and Thread. He gave them full Inſtructions con- 
cerning all thoſe Subſtances that. are barely preparatory, 
and allo that really tinge. He diſtinctly pointed out ſuch 
as are neceſſary to every Branch of the Dying Buſinets, 
tuch as were forbid them all, and ſuch as were peculiar to 
each Dye, or not to be uſed but in certain Aſſortments. 
After explaiaing the original Colours, he deicends to 
their Mixture, in order to make compound Colours, ard 
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to the various Additions or Sul:traftions requiſite to vary 
the Degrees of theſe Colours, In order to put them all, 
and indeed all the Public, in Poſſeſſion of a laſting Colour, 
which does not metamorphoſe a Gown into a Blue, that 
was intended to be dyed Black; or one into a Violet Co- 
lour that ſhould have been Red; he laid down the Parti- 
culars of eveiy boiling. that is, the Things with which it is 
ſufficient to give a half Quarter of an Hour's bolling to 
ayed Stuff, Silk, or Wool; in order to be convinced of the 
C:oodne!s or Badneis of the Ingredients by the Alteration or 
Perleverance of the Colour. "Thoſe uſeful Regulations, 
and thoſe which he has added to them, to make Manu- 
facturos flouriſh, are rendered efficacious by others, which 
be directs to Commiſſarie and Inſpectors, intruſted with 
tlie Care of ſaperviſing every thing, and ſecing theſe Ordi- 
rances ſtrictly executed. 

After having minutely laid down the Manner of form- 
ing the Ground or Baſis of Colours, and of employing the 
Blue of the [ atis] or Woad, the Red of the Madder *, 
and the Yellow of the Vellow- weed; aſter having very 
accurately deſcribed the Leaves, Fruits, Barks, Kcot:, 
Galls, Earths, Salts, Metals, and many other Subſtances, 
which are found very good in France, and may help out 
thoſe abovementioned ; Mr. Colbert ſhews the Bottom of 
his Heart, and his tender Love not only for his Country, 
but for Mankind in general, by inviting his Countrymen 
and the Curious of all Nations, to make Trials of culti- 
vating theſe different Vegetables in Grounds of little or no 
Uſe; and by inſtructing them in the beſt Methods hitherto 
known of planting them with Succeſs. In a Word, the 

eneral Inſtructions and Regulations of 1669 are the molt 
beneficial Treatiſe we have on Dying; and they are, 
jointly with the Ordinance of the ſame Year for the Regu- 
latioa of Waters and Forelts, the beit Piece of natural 
Hiſtory which the ſeventeenth Century has produced. We 
have another Obligation to this great Man, which gs, to 


* The Scarlet Dye of the Ccchineal was vaſtly improved at the 
Cobeline, during the Miniſtry of Mr, Collert, by Mr. Ch, a Native 
of Holland; and its high Reputation is well ſupported, together with 
the other Operations of the Royal Manufacture of fine woolen 
Cloths, by the Care of his Nephew M. de Jullienne. 


have 
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have taught us the true Method of improving Philoſophy. 
Divided as he was, with the different Cares of a very diffi- 
cult Miniſtry, how could he collect ſuch extenſive Parts 
of Knowledge and ſuch juſt Precautions? It was not by 
applying to ſyſtematic Philoſophers ; but by conſulting 
different Undertakers of thoſe Works; by examining 
Workmen of good Senſe, and comparing their reſpective 
Anſwers, in order to draw practical Inferences from them, 
which might not be liable to Suſpicion, and in which we 
find our true Philoſophy beſides, that is to ſay, the Princi- 
ples of our Conduct and the greateſt Supports of the Com- 
munity. 'Thus we may look on the Year 166g, as a me- 
morable Epoch in the Hiſtory of true Sciences, and as ore 
of the Years of Louis XIV, which has given him the moſt 
lawful Claim to the Title of Great. 


— 


The Continuation of the Letter from a 
Father, concernimg the EDUCATION 


of Boys. 


1 Knowledge of ſeveral Languages is no Proof 
of a Man's ſuperior Penetration. As no Shame 
ariſes from being Maſter of one Tongue only, I may aſ- 
ſure you, Sir, without Vanity, that I have learned to un- 
derſtand two or three Languages tolerably well, beſides 
that which my Mother taught me. This gives me a Right 
to expect Credit, from my Experience as to the Method to 
be employed for obtaining the like Succeſs, without hazard- 
ing the Loſs of too much Time. | 

Though the Languages confidered in themſelves afford 
us no real Knowledge, they are the certain Means of our 
coming at it, as they render the Way to Hiſtory and Sci- 
ence eaſy. Latin, Greet, and Hebrew are the firſt Sources 
of Learning; and if the Method of acquiring chem readily 
were purſued, there would be Time to 3 
ſpare for learning the Halian and the Eng- bro 22 
%; which among all the modern Lan- I mae © 

, ; 4 „Languages. 
goages, thoſe who would ſtudy the Sci- 


ences 
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ences ſhould apply themſelves chiefly to. The Gerau 
Tongue, which a Traveller formerly had Occaſion for, 
is now ſucceeded by the French, a Language long made 
uſe of for Converſation and Traffic in all the Courts and 
conſiderable, Cities of Eu op. Our Countrymen have 
carried their Language with them every where. Nume— 


' rous Societies of French are ſettled at Bre/lau, at Berlin, at 


Copen hagen, at London, in Sauitzerland, all over Folland, 
and even as far off as the Cape of Good Hope. The favour- 
able Reception, which Foreigners have given to ſeveral 
French Books, has contributed a great deal towards ren- 
dering our Language more common: Whereto we may 
add, that France is nearly in the Center of ſuch Nations 
as are moſt fond of Travelling. On the contrary, the 
Spani/> Tongue is confined to a Corner of the World, 
and making little or no Figure in Literature, but by Pooks 
of Devotion, which we can ſupply ourſelves with out of 
our own Stock, nobody is induced to learn it; though 
it is the moſt harmonious of all the living Languages, and 
a >proaches neareſt to the Richneſs of the Greek, as well tor 
the Variety ol its Phraſes, and the Multitude of its Termi- 
nations, which are always full, as for the conſtant and due 
L :ngth of its ſonorous Expreſſions. But People learn the 
Italian Tongue, notwithſtanding the tireſome and perpetual 
Return of the four Sounds a, e, 7, e, which end almoſt all its 
Words, and diſpleaſe the Ear by a diſagreeable Monotouy. 
The Exgliſbꝰ Language begins alſo to be learned amonęſt 
us, though it be minced into Words of ſingle Syllables, 
and harſh and thick ſet with Conſonants, which muſt be 
hiſſed out without omitting any. Such excellent Writers 
have made uſe of theſe two Languages, the Italians be- 
ing highly valuable for their true and natural Wit, and 
the Exgliſb for the Extent of their Enquiries, though we 
may not expect to reap near ſo much Benefit from them as 
from the ancient Languages; yet will they afford us ſeveral 
Points of Knowledge, which Antiquity cannot furniſh us with. 

All thoſe whom I have known learning 
The only Way the Italian or the Engl; by ſtudying the 


of learning Rales, and compoſing Themes, have ſpent 
living Lan- a great deal of Money, without acquir- 
Fuages. 


ing the Language they deſired to under- 
ſtand; or, if they at laſt attained jt, chang- 
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ing their Method was what did the Thing. The only 
Way of learning the living Languages, either is to go into 
the Countries where they are ſpoken, or to talk them con- 
tinually with ſuch as ſpeak them perfectly. It muſt be al- 
lowed, however, that an Acquaintance with ſome Rules, 
and reading Books well written in thoſe Languages, may 
be added with great Advantage to the frequent converſing 
in them. I alſo acknowledge, that an induſtrious Man, 
merely by turning over Books and Dictionaries, may be 
enabled to underſtand a Language tolerably well; but can- 
not go lo far as to talk or write it, without giving Occa- 
ſion tor thoſe who are Maſters of it to laugh at him. 
Beſides, this Way is fo tedious, ſo full of Diftculties and 
Uncertaintes, that when a much more ready and jure Me- 
thod is at tiand, that may be ſaid to be the only one, we 
are then under a Neceſſity ot learning the living Languages 
by Practice, and keeping Company with thoſe who ſpeak 
them. 

But it is not quite the ſame as to the dead Languages, 
ſo called, becauſe they are no longer common. I hey are 
now ſpoken, and thoſe who, by Mears of Reading and 
Pains, underſtand them beſt, acknowledge, with the great- 
elt Candor, that to attempt to talk them is an high Piece of 
Prelumption ; and when they are under a Neceſſity of do- 
ing it, they get off as well as they can. It is very happy 
to be able to underliand them: If they are made uſe of in 
Writing, or ſpeaking in Public, even that is attended with 
Difficulty and Hazard. Thoſe, who would habituate 
themſelves to the Uſe of them, run back almoit continually 
into the Genius and Turns of their Mother Tongue. 
Our Experience of che miſerable Latin uſed in the Colleges 


of Germany, Flanders, and Holland, and wherever it is tie. 


Cuſtom to talk continually in that Tongue, may be ſuf. 
icrent to make us avoid a Cuſtom, which prevents a yourg 
Man from ſpeaking his native Language well, and ac- 
caltoms him to a barbarous Latin that may ſpoil his 
Taſte entirely. For whoever ſpeaks ill, will write ill, and 
can hardly have any Taſte ot what is written well. The 
Ule of bad Latin has a very powerful Influence upon the 
Mind, and gives it an exceeding odd Turn, as appears by 
the Effects ſuch an Education produces in infinite Num- 
bers of People, who, notwithſtanding their having read 


good 


l . 
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good Authors, both teach and write in ſo barbarous a Man- 
ner, You learned Men of the North, when will you be 
ſenſible of this ? 
| Our Anceſtors very well underſtood the 
The Rudiments. Neceſſity of beginning with young Peo: 
ple, by making them decline the Nouns, 
conjugate the Verbs, and diſpoſe their Words according 0 
the Order of ſome very common Ways of Speaking, to 
which they gave the Name of Rules. Theſe general 
Rules ſerve as well tor Examples as for Precepts, whether 
it be for underſtanding the fundamental Parts of a Di. 
courſe in the explaining a Greek or Latin Author, or for 
exerciſing the Mind by an exact Imitation of certain 
Phraſes. I am ſpeaking here of the firſt Principles of 
Speech, and not of uncommon Turns or figurative Ex- 
preſſions. A young Scholar will be al- 
Neceſſity of ways in the Dark, and hindercd at every 
learning the Step, unleſs you inſtruct tim how to di- 
Fundamental ſtin ich b }; : diffi | Ch acters 
Racks. tingui y their different Characters, 
whenever they occur. 

1. The Nominati ve Caſe, or the Suhject ſpoken of. 

2. The principal Verb which expreſſes the Judgment 
formed concerning it; whether it ſignifies the being, or 
declares the doing of ſomething. 

3. The Cale governed by the Verb, that is, the Name of 
the Object to which the Action is done, or from which it 
proceeds. 

4. Ihe incident Verb, which expreſſes an additional or 
explanatory Senſe, and which is joined by ſome Word ef 
Connection either to che Nomi native or the Cale governed. 

5. Prepontions, which ſerve to expreis clearly the Ve- 
lations Things bear to one another: And a few or 
Parts of Specch, that tiequently occur, without any Alte 
ration, iu ail Kinds of Diſcourſe. | 

Theſe Rules have, I muſt own, an extreme metaphyſical 
and diſagrecable Appearance to young People. But what 
then? muſt we entirely reje& them? No; not by a3) 
Means: But Jet them be made intel ligible by plain Exam- 
ples, and their Numbers he reduced to juch as are abio- 
lutely neceſlary, to ſuch as we al continually mect 
Wich: Practice will teach the reſt; It is much beiter that 
young Feople fhguld sake the Pains, once for all, 10 learn 
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theſe firſt Rules perfectly, and know to diſtinguiſh clearly 
the ſeven or eight fundamental Parts whereof Languag 2 
is compoſed, than to go on groping eternally in the Dark, 
tranſlating Latin without Rules, and unable to give a 
Reaſon for any thing. 

Young People, indeed, by the Aſſiſtance 
of a Matter leading the Way, and of a good bo Danger 
Memory that can follow him exactly, are a- _ ins 
ble to tranſlate whole Authors, and ſeem to „ithout Rules, 
go on at a mighty Rate: But as ſoon as th 
quit their Maſter, and this Exerciſe of the Memory is diſ- 
continued, they find themſelves intirely at a Lois. For 
want of certain Principles to determine how to juuge, they 
heſitate at the leaſt Piece of Latin that can be gen them; 
nor can they expiain any Author they would overlook a- 
gain. It is therefore abſolutely needful to underſtand th: 
Parts of Speech, and the firſt Rules according to which the 
Parts of Speech are joined in Diſcourſe : For theſe Guides, 
which never will forſake us, will render the Tak much 
more eaſy, whether we are to tranſlate an Author, or to 
torn ſome French into Latin. Let us therefore aband 
all wonderful Methods, new Secrets, and ſhort Ways. 
Let us ſtrike into the ſure Road, and follow the Deſign: 
of the Abbe Rollin, particularly that ſenſible Method of 
Practice, which he ag ee by the way of wiſhing it wert 
made uſe of, when he found the contrary was eſtabliſhed *. 

Mr. Ron's Method may be reduced to the making 
Tranſlations and Compoittions alternately, beſtowing al- 
ways our chief Regard and the moſt of our Time on Tranſ- 
ion, eſpecially for the firit Years, and then modelling 
gur Compoſitions much rather from good f 
Originals than from fimple Rules. His N — firſtRv: 
Treatiſe on Study preſents nothing to us Tanzuse * 
but noble Views and uſeful Methods: It nere — 3 
muſt however be acknowledged, that the or write any 
great Service he has done us tends much thing but what 
more towards rendering us perfect, than #5 8994. 
towards making us ſet out well, in regard 
to which he has thought fit to ſay but very little : And this 
is the Reaſon, Sir, that determined ycu, in behalf of your 


8 + Trait des Etudes, Art de Etude da Latin. 
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dear Son, to deſire my Obſervations on the Miſtakes in 
our firſt Studies, which if wrong muſt prove great Obſta. 
cles to the good Effects of our ſucceeding ones. 

It is but too common to begin with Children by a Me- 
thod diametrically oppoſite to what ought to be put in 
Practice. On this Head let us give Ear to thoſe learned 
Men, who are moſt capable of ſpeaking well on the Sub— 
ject, Quintilian, in his Inſtitutes; — Jaber of 
Saum, in his Method of inſtructing his Son, whereby he 
made a vaſt Progreſs in two Years time; Mr. Arnaud 
in a Manuſcript, which he left, on the Manner of teach- 
ing the Greek and Latin; M. Lancelot in his two excel- 
lent Grammars; the Abbe Fleuri, M. de Guet, M. 4: 
Croiſax, and all thoſe who have reaſoned beſt on Educa- 
tion, are agreed in Opinion on the Method of-teaching the 
Languages. They reduce. this Art to two Words: Fe 
Nuts, and much Practice, 

But as the Practice of conſtantly ſpesking a bad Sort of 
Latin is pernicious, the cuſtom of frequently compoſing 

in bad Latin muſt be equally ſo. Wherefore there is a 
| Precaution to be taken with. regard to La- 
The Benefits u Com poſition; and that is, not to abo- 
_ — Iich it, but on the contrary to bring it into 
attending f 
Compoſitione. more conſtant Uſe; regulating it, not on 
any ideal and new Method, but on the uni- 
verſal Practice of pen after the politer Sort of People, 
* a Perſon would willingly learn to ſpeak well, The 
Theme given to a Boy for compoſing may either be 
mace off hand without a Dictionary, after ſome excellent 
Model of Latinity; or it may be made at Leiſure, with 
the Help of a Didionary, and without any ſuch Model 
before him. "The Theme compoſed off hand, and viva 
Dice, by the Help of the Tranſlation given to render, as 
tie ableſt Maſters adviſe; as alſo that which is written 
down, as it is compoſed, after a good Model of Latinihy; 
are Compoſitions of infinite Uſe. They are ſo many Imi- 
tations ; and the Languages are learned only by Echo and 
Imitation. No Dictionary is wanted; no Perplexity felt; 
and conſequently no Tears ſhed. Inſtead of one Theme 
a Day, he may thus make a Dozen. The Child, who 
knows his Rules, applies them without Difficulty, by the 
Aſliſtance of an excellent Piece of Latin for his Guide, 
the Condzudtion of which is ſill preſent to his Mind. - the 
alis, 
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Latin, after which he compoſes, either off-hand, or in his 
Chamber, is pure, and taken from a good Author, not 
from the Maſter's Head; this, with tranſlating, is what 
may be called making a right Uſe of Authors, and the 
true Exerciſe of the Latin. In the extreme Danger of 
giving a wrong and incorrigible Turn to the Minds of 
Boys, which we have ſhewn to be in obliging them to 
converſe conſtantly in Latin, before they underſtand it, 
and therefore mangle it every Inſtant ; the only Reſource 
remaining is the Exerciſe of Tranſlation aud Compoſition. 
hut we ſhall relapſe into the ſame Inconveniency and 
wrong Turn, if we compel them to compole in a Language 
which they do not know. The only Way therefore is to 
rake them compoſe, either off- hand, or in their Chambers, 
after a Model ſet before them. With regard to the Com- 
poſition of a Piece of Latin, which they are to make en- 
tirely of their own Genius, it ought to be reſerved for the 
Time when they are advanced in their Studies, and when 
the Head, well ſtocked with pure Latinity, may ſpare ſome 
ot its Stores. 

As you are a Father, what J am going to obſerve to you 


on this Head will probably make a deeper Impreſſion on 


you than on many others. It is probable, you intend, 
when your Son is ſeven or eight Years old, to make choice 
of a Maſter who thoroughly underſtands the common 
Grammar, and talks well. But this Perſon with his Stoc!x 
of Rules, whom you are going to put over a young Mind, 
that is juſt beginning to — 2 itſelf, does he underſtand 
the Government of Minds or Tempers ? Is he ſenſible of 
the Conſequences of the firſt Impreſſions? Pray, obſerve, 

hat is likely to be the Reſult of his Method. 
he Boy, whether in private or in a public School, 
wili hear of nothing but Rules and very abſtruſe Defint - 
ons. The Diſagreeableneſs of a long Leſſon will be 
followed by that of a longer Compoſition. Imagine you 
lee this Youth, whoſe Progreſs you have much at Heart, 
ſometimes nailed down to an unintelligible Syntaxis, ſome- 
times ſtraying in the Labyrinth of a melancholy Dictionary, 
where he cannot find what he ſeeks, and what he finds per- 
plexes him much. If he is to apply it to his Subject, 
there are ſo many Circumſtances to be obſerved, ſo many 
Dangers to ſhun, that he knows not what Party to take. 
M 2 After 
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After he has ſettled the Choice of the Verb, the Voice, 
Mood, Tenſe, Number, and Perſon, he has got but one 
Word. He muſt enter on a new Set of Meditations for the 
next, Thus the poor Child fees nothing but Precipices 
around him : And, while he endeavours to eſcape one of 
them, he runs headlong into another. 
If he is ſlow of Parts, or too full of Vi. 
The — 2 vacity, how can you expect that his Fre- 
8 ſence of Mind will hold out to follow all 
made apain(t the minute Detail of Precepts, which puzzle 
the Grain, or ſtupify him. He will never compals it; 
and fix Years will be thrown away either in 
working againſt his Will, or in contriving Ways to evade 
his Work. You will find two Thirds of the Lime ſpent 
in deceiving you. It is much it, towards the End of bis 
Courſe of Studies, his Compoſition, by having the ſame 
Things conſtantly hammered into his Head againſt the 
Grain, begins to clear up, and become tolerably confer: 
mable to the Rules : But yet the Latin of his Themes is 
widely diſtant from that of the good Authors. Notwith- 
ſtanding the Contormity of his latter Compoſitions with 
the Grammar, it will happen to him, as to many other, 
who with a Fund of good natural Parts, and a large Stock 
of Rules, quit the School withoat knowing Latin. Cut 
of a thouſand Boys, who have compleated their claſſtical 
Courle, I allow there may be two hundred that underſtand 
Latin, and fifty of theſe that can ſpeak it juſtly : And thus 
is a large Conceſſion. If the remaining eight hundred can 
neither ſpeak nor underſtand 1t, it has not happened tor 
want of Themes and Uneaſineſſes given them. Where- 
fore the Exerciſe of Themes ought to be rendered more eaſy 
and ſure: And this might be done by frequent Compol:- 
tions, made either viva woe, or in the Chamber, after a 
Model which is freſh in the Memory. 
Let us now ſuppoſe that the Boy, who 
Conſequences juſt begins to compoſe in Latin, has a great 
0 — Facility: Let us even grant, contrary to 
C Cm portions s : 
0s Experience, that every Boy has Patience 
Facility, enough to give Attention to all the Rules o. 
| Synt?xes with Pleaſure, and Senſe enough to 
apply them. In this Cafe, your dear Child will compre- 
nend any Grammar t! at thall be tangbt him, and will com 
Poi 
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poſe according to it. He ſticks cloſe to his Studies, in 
Obedience to you. You will lead him by Degrees trom 
Form to Form, till he is well grounded in the greateſt 
grammatical Difficulties; and probably you will imagine 
you have done Wonders for him. For this is what pro- 
feſſed Schoolmaſters call a good Foundation. But in Re- 
ality it is odds but the Boy is entirely ruined for a Scholar: 
He ſtood in need of learning a different Sort of Compoſ- 
tion. This Latin, which he has made up out of his own 
Head, under the Guidance of certain Rules, is of a bad 
Kind, which retards rather than advances him: And the 
Security, which he has acquired by a long Habit, is a bad 
Fold, which it is no longer poſſible to afface. 


Firft, it is a kind of Abſurdity to put a Child upon com- 


poſing in a Language, while he is an entire Stranger to its 
Genius and Idioms. 'To require Latin of him is to ex- 
pect Payment from an empty Purſe. Suppoſing, however, 
that he has compaſſed the placing of the Words in regular 
Order according to his Rules, he may then indeed avoid 
committing glaring Faults ; but this Latin, which becomes 
familiar to him, is a perpetual Galliciſm: And the mare 


firmly grounded he grows in this Language, which is ei- 


tirely of his own Compoſure, the more he ſtrays from tl e 


Path of good Latinity; and he is juſt in the Caſe of a Fe- 


reigner, who would pretend to learn French by a Gramm: r 
and Dictionary. I knew a Du'chman, who with this Help 
boldly taught French in his own Country. He was deſiuc d 
to tranſlate into our Tongue the Dutch Pilot, or The De- 
Jcriptions of the Sea Perts and Coaſts, of which a new EC - 
tion, with Additions, was juſt publiſhed. It is uſual in tl e 
northern Tongues to heap ſeveral Epithets together, ar d 
put them in a Row before the Noun to which they be- 
long. You may judge of his Tranſlation by the String cf 
Epithets which compoſes his Title: Le noubeau grand i/- 
luminant Flambeau de la Mer. The Words are French, but 
the Turn is Dutch, In ſhort it is downright Dutch. 

I have another Example to lay before you, which ſeems 
contrived for clearing up this Point. Some Years agc, 
two of my Friends in London at different Times recom- 
mended two young Gentlemen to me, who were begir- 
ning their Travels ; one of whom did not know one Word 
of French; the other had bern drudging at it for fix Years 
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in his own Country by the Help of Dictionaries and Com 
poſitions. I procured proper Acquaintance and Amulc. 
ments for them both. In a Year's time the firſt of then 
ſpoke proper French: His Phraſes were like ours, and e- 
very thing went on well, except the Gender in which he 
was ſometimes miſtaken, The laſt had formed to himſcl; 
a falſe Language, which he conſtantly blended with the 
true; and, after a Year's Reſidence at Paris, he ſpoke leſs 
correctly than the firſt, His firſt Studies had filled hi; 
Head with a Jargon, which entirely confounded the Im. 
preſſions that good Language ſhould have mace on him, 
What our young Grammarian-ſpoke, was uſually ftucied 
and writ down at Home, It was a true Galamathias: Be- 
cauſe, though all bis Phraſes were made according to Rules, 
yet, he miſplaced certain Werds, the Order of which 13 
to be obtained by Cuſtom only. Eighteen Months after 
his Arrival here, as we were going into the Twileries, he 
laid to me, Que woila un Jardian Bean, & de bien taille 
Arbres ! The Boy, who tries to ſpeak or compole after 
being converſant with pure Latinity, as in the Cafe of our 
firſt Traveller; and he, who contracts a Habit of the Labin 
of common Themes, is in that of the ſecond, 

In vain do you warn the Youth, that the Structure be 
gives to his Latin is vicious; that the Genius of the Latin 
Tongue tranſpoſes the Words, and places them very dif- 
ferently from ours. This wholeſome Advice does not 
make him the letter comprehend this Inverſion, for which 
no Rules can be laid down, becauſe it wholly depends on 
Cuſſom and Taſte. He racks his Brain with Trials; and 
yet every Word, which he places in a manner diſſerent 
from his old Way, is ſometimes worſe placed than before, 
In fine, when he attempts to ſpeak naturally, or to place 
the Words of his Compoſition in the plain Order of his J- 
deas; the Words indeed will be Latin, and their Orcer 
grammatically good, but every Phraſe has a French Air, 
and the Genius of his native Tongue will always be pre- 
dominant. Wherefore if there is a Method to be found, 
which may ſave him all theſe fruitleſs Pains, it ought 
doubtleſs to have the Preference. 

But let us go a Step farther. Here is another Inconve- 
nience, which has not had ſufficient Notice taken of it. 


It will happen among a hundred Boys, that three or _ 
15 wha 
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who have a happier Turn of Mind than the reſt, which be- 
come ſenſible of this Taſte of Structure, which characte- 
rizes the Authors they have read at School. And I will 
grant, that, by Dint of Study, they may imitate their Style, 
and even come near it now and then. Their Labour will 
be rewarded by public Prizes and other Marks of Diſtin- 
ction. You will encourage them to ſpend two or three 
Hours, if requiſite, in putting a Dozen of French Lines 


into tolerable Latin: And though it happens to be Latin, 


yet this is a very lizely Way to make the f | 
Youth penſive. The Pride he takes in his Rowen 
Vicdory will make him acquire a Habit of "eee, 
ſaying nothing but what is ſtudied and to pengrenefe, 
ſtrained, And we are ſtill threatened with 
another great Inconvenience, 'which is, that, for three 
who have lat-ared to Advantage, there will be ninety 
who have taken Pains to no Purpoſe. Now pray tell me, 
is the laboured Compoſition a natural one, and does not 
the Habit of parſing every Word one ſpeaks, cauſe a young 
Man to be entirely taken up with Rules and Models of 
Phraſes, when he is going to ſpeak ? Thus he is abtent, 
and embarraſſed; and, inſtead of ſpeaking, he compoſes. 
But then what Method ſhall we take to ground young 
Beginners in their Rules, without injuring their natural 
Chearfulneſs by the Dulneſ- of over-ſtudied Compoſitions ? 
It will be, at firſt, to reduce theſe Rules to a ſmall Num- 
ber, and make the Boy learn them viva voce, without 


Books ; afterwards to apply them on ſome few Lines of an 


eaſy Author, which he is firſt to tranſlate from Latin into 
French, and then to turn that French into Latin according 
to the ſame Rules: And this Method contains Grammar, 
Tranſlation, and Compoſition, as well as the uſual Method 
of Schools. 
Firſt, as ſoon as your Child has learnt to 
decline Nouns and Pronouns ; to conjugate ee 
the regular Verbs very well, and to repeet a 
by Memory a Number of Nouns and Verbs which have 
ſome Difference from the common Sort (the whole from 
Tables neatly printed, which he has been uſed to copy of- 
ten) then is the time to teach him his Rules. Lay before 
him a ſingle Lat cither printed, but rather copied out h 
M 4 himſelf; 
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himſelf; in which you have thrown half a hundred very 
ſhort Examples together, to which the principal Rules of 
the Compoſition of Latin Words may be applied. A ſmal- 
ler Number will do, Here are the firſt of theſe Exam. 
ples : 

Malu mens. malus animus. cultus ager. culta nowalia. 
Tenerum gramen. £ 

2 Funus procedit. ſequimur. 

2 Rem emnem audies audita eluguar, Oc. 

From the Conveniency and Purity of theſe Examples 
one may judge how and where to chuſe the reit. One er 
two will ſuffice for every Rule, and they ſhould always 
zc'ate to Things that ſtrike the Child's Mind. I could 
wiſh that the whole did not go beyond two Pages of a 
Angle Leaf in Twelves; that the Boy may at once ee the 
Knd of his Taſk, and that he may be ſute to know the 
#:it nece ſſary Elements, in giving a rational Accouin ct 
the Contents of this ſmall Leaf. 

Inflead cf mean Examples, in bad Latin, ſuch as little 
Schools ring with, take the firſt that occur in Terence, 
Phearus, and Cour, or thoſe which have been carefully 
i-leted by Sanctius and Lancelot. But the Minerva of the 
former, the Greet and Latin Grammars of the latter, and 
all other Grammars, even if there were any better, ſhould 
be reſerved for your own Uſe. The Time will come, 
when your Pupil will be of an Age and Capacity to uſe 
them in his Turn. But I could wiſh that Children, during 
their firſt Studies at leaſt, were entirely ignorant that 
there 15 any ſuch thing as a Grammar in the World. 
They ſhould be acquainted with nothing but their Para- 
digms, their ſingle Leaf abovementioned, and good Au- 
thors. Baniſh from them the Deſpauters, Behours, Bre- 
tonneaux, the great and little Mettiod, and all the Ca. 
vers, Whether ancient or modern. Expel all Treatiſes of 
Syntax, Particles, Elegances, irregular Verbs, and Hete- 
roclites: Facilitate their Acceſs to good Authors, which 
is as much as is requiſite for their Age. Exerciſing them 
on Authors will complete them in the reſt, more agrecably 
and ſpeedily than all thoſe diſguſting Heaps of Rules. 
You yourſelf yawn on opening them; and they will not 
only overload the Genius of your Son without teaching 
him Latin, but will likewiſe make him look — 
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Books that come in his Way as ſo many Gaulyers and B#- 
Ours. | 

Secondly, as ſoon as theſe firſt Prepara- T nation and 
tives are brought into a little Order, they compoſition. 
are to be put in Practice by applying them 
to an Author, tranſlated firſt from Latin into French, and 
then from French into Latin, But you aſk, what Author 
we are to chuſe? Are there any ſimple or plain enough 
for the Exigencies of this Age? Are they not all above 
the Reach of Children ? Should we not rather at firſt a- 
bide by theſe little trite Phraſes ? 1. Le&io cui fludes. 2. 
Joannes qui laborat ad lucrandas pecunias. 3. Vapulo a præ- 
ceptore. 4. Oſculor a matre. 5. Nicolaus celavit me hanc 
rem. 6. Res quas docti ſumus a magiſtro, & e. It muſt be 
owned indced, that theſe Examples are neither very no- 
ble, nor even very juſt, eſpecially the third and fourth : 
But Schoolmaſters are accuſtomed to them They are a 
Kind of convenient Machines; and fhould not the Eaſe 
they find, in illuſtrating their Inſtructions by them, make 
us let this Latin paſs, which 1s certainly very poor, but 
good enough after all for young Beginners? 

This Way of Reaſoning, which ſooths the Minds of 
ſeveral Parents, does infirute Miſchief to the Community, 
by authorizing a Practice diametrically oppoſite to the End 
of Studies. L have conſtantly ſeen the ableſt Profeſſors 
and other Perſons of Taſte complaining, how unhappy it 
is thus to abandon the firſt Years of Infancy to School- 
maſters, who either know or affect to know nothing but 
Rules, and bring every thing to thoie Rules. All ſuch as 
have given any Attention to this Diſorder agree, that the 
fundamental Rules are not to be neglected; becauſe they 
facilitate the underſtanding of Authors: But they are con- 
cerned to ſee the Spirit of Authors and the true Turn of 
the Language ſacrificed to the Acquiſition of the Rules. 
And indeed Youth are exerciſed four or five Years in makin 
Lalia upon falſe Models; and are commonly ſuffered to 
caſt all their Phraſes in the Moulds of their mother Tongue: 
Witneſs this, Joannes qui laborat ad lucrandas fecuniae, 
We all remember to have gone through the The firſt Im- 
ſame Method; and we may recollect on pre Hons ought 
one hand, what Pains and Anxiety it has rever to be 
colt thoſe who bencfited leaſt by it; and ens ones. 
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on the other, how much greater and quicker would have 
been the Progreſs of thoſe who ſucceeded, if the firſt La- 
tin, which they were made to tranſlate and compoſe for 
ſeveral Years together, had not been of a bad Sort. What 
we learn, in our Infancy, is what we naturally retain beſt, 
How great then mult the Damage done to Children be, 
in accuſtoming them to a Language, which they mult un- 
learn afterwards * ? 

What would you think of a Spaniard, who, intending to 
have his Son learn French, ſhould ſay: The Language of 
„ais is too ſlrong for a Child. I will begin by mak- 
* ing my Son reſide two full Years in ſome Village of 
«© the Limouſin. The firſt Schoolmaſter he meets will be 
„good enough for him. Thence I will ſend him into 
„ the Neighbourhood of Orleans, where the Language is 
* ſomewhat better; and, when he has come on gradually, 
„then will I ſend him to Court, where he will receive 
« the fiſhing Stroke.“ On the contrary, the young Sa- 
niard ſhould have been ſent at once to Paris or Ver/oilles ; 
where he would hear nothing but proper Language: 
Whereas you create him Abundance of 'Irouble to get 
rid of the bad Habits he has contracted. And he w1!! 
frequently fall into the Words, Phraſes, and Accent ot 
the Limoufins. | 

If you urge, that we ought to have Regard to the 
Weakneſs of. Infancy, I grant it, but not ſo as to autho- 
rize you to employ thoic tender Years on bad Latin, in 
order to attain the good afterwards. 

Beginning by the Barbarous gives no Sort of Facility : 
And what is falſe or vicious cannot poſſibly be a Step 
towards attaining what is juſt and true. The Manage- 
ment which Infancy requires, conſiſts in putting but a 
{mall Number of Words together; but they ought to be 
good, and placed with Taſte. A Mother does not load 
tie Ninds of her Children with Diſcourſes, either too 
long or too cloſely connected: Much leſs does ſhe lay 
tetore them the Rules of YVauorelas or Boukours, Which 


they would not comprehend : But if ſhe contents herſelt 


, 5 - 7 . 1 a 
with connecting four or five Words, in ſpeaking to hei 

* Natura tenaciſſimi ſumus eorum, gue rudibus anni, perctipimius 
ron /}.ejcat ergo (puer) re dum infans quidem , ſermon: 71 ded: ſcen- 
Gus . Qrintil;an, Lib. x cap. 1. 
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Son, theſe Words will be good, diſpoſed according to the 


Turn of the Language, and pronounced diſtinttly. Thus, 
whether for French or Latin, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
the firſt Impreiſions be juſt, and not require to be ever re- 


placed or reformed by others. There may be ſeveral De- 


grees in the Strength of the Language uſed to Children, 
and in the Extent of the Learning of which they are 
judged capable; but there are no Degrees of more or leſs 
in the Propriety of it: And, from the firſt going to School, 
to cloſing the Courſe of their Studies, every thing that 
ſtrikes the Minds of Youth ought to be proper. The Pre- 
priety of Diction and Phraſeology is, in regard to Lar- 
guage, what Wholeſomeneſs is with reſpect to Food. 
There are Foods of greater or leſſer Strength; and ever y 
Stomach is not able to digeſt all Sorts of Meat: But what- 
ever enters the Stomach ſhould be ſound and nutritive, 
a, Our firſt Maſters, v/ith their Rudiments and certain Ex- 
amples, which they have always at hand, inſtil a Sort of 
Foiſon into the Minds of Children, the bad Effects of which 
it will be very difficult to prevent. 

Ihe Inaccuracy of Examples is attended with another 
Diſorder, which is the more diſagreeable, as it laſts three 
or four Years, and ſometimes longer: And that is, to ty« 
tie Boy down to a daily Exerciſe of turning French into 
Latin, according to ſome printed Method, which at firi} 
takes up his Attention about the Arrangement of the 
Words of his native Tongue. In French when you meet 
the Particle en, the Particle gue, or the Poſſeſſives on, /, 
/-5, &c. you will turn the Active into the Paſſive, and you 
will go on in that Way, and uſe that Precaution. The Child 
never puts two Latin Words together, without firſt obſerving 
the Structure of the two French Words which guide him; 
in order either to let them remain in the fame Order in 
Latin, if the Method does not forbid it, or to mike ſome 
light Change, if it tells him ſo to do. The Genius of his 
Mother- Tongue preſides in all theſe Operations. In three 
Years Time he will learn a Score at moit of Inſtances, 
wherein the Latin does not run exactly as the Frenc/ ; 
whereas there are really above a thouſand. At what Age 
will he know them all!? The more he is grounded in the 
Practice of his Method, the .farther he recedes from the 
right Way. Excepting the twenty and thirty Articles, 
AM] 6 whit 
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which are all it contains, the Latin Compoſition conſtant- 
ly keeps pace with the French; which fills the Boy's Head 
with a Style entirely ſimilar to Jeannes gui laborat ad 
lucrandam pecuniam. 
If you think that theſe firſt Reaſons are not ſufficiently 
explained, here is a Principle proper for throwing more 
Light on this Subject. Tug Toxcuy 
2 FOLLOWS THE CONDITION OF THE EAR. 
* einn Ne He, who is born deaf, is neceſſarily dumb; 
and Language muſt be faulty, if the Ear 
is accuſtomed to bad Turns of Diction. By this you may 
judge of the Danger, to which Children are expoſed in 
Schools. 
It was natural to begin with them by the little Sacred 


Hiſtory of Su{:itius Severus, or by the Abridgment of Au 
relius Victor, ſtriking out what is not his. They ovght to 


go on by taking, in Cornelius Nepes, Cœar, or cther 
good Writers, ſome Places, which, though very plain, 
are perfectly good Latin, without making any Alterations 
in them. But moſt Maſters exerciſe Beginners on Phra- 
ſes, which they think to be of wonderful Uſe, becauſe 
they ſay they are made on purpoſe for Children. We 
believe them capable of a better Compoſiticn : And it is 
this very Indulgence, tis the Suppreſſion of true Latin, 
of which we here complain. For indeed there is a much 
wider Diſtance between thoſe | hraſes and true Latin, than 
between the Speech. of our Boors and that of the Court or 
City. The Genius and Foundation of the French Tongue 
is to be found in our Country Places; yet what common 
Tradeſman of Paris would ever think of ſending his Son to 
a little School of one of our provincial Villages to learn to 


read, ſpeak, and write a Letter. 


Others think they go better to work, by making them 
tranſlate Scripture-Hiſtories from the Latina of the Vul- 
gate. But if we intend to make Children acquainted 
with the moſt beautiful Parts of Sacred Hiſtory, or the 
Maxims of Solemen and FEccleſiaſticus; it is better to 
make them be read in a good French Tranſlation than in 
the Volgate, which was not deſigned to teach the true 
4 urn of the Latin, 
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Some there are, who to the common Rudiments join 
ſome Stories taken out of the profane Anthors, changing 
the Order of the Latin Phraſes, and adjuſting ſome moral 
Precepts to each Story. But it frequently happens, that 
the Moral is long, and the Story itſelf very ſhort ; which 
is very unfair. Beſides, the Latin of the Moral being mo- 
dern, is liable to Suſpicion, and that of the Hiſtorian, by 
loſing its original Order of Diction, has loſt its Beauty: In 
ſhort, *t1s not Latin. 

After theſe Preparatives, which are fitter to ſpoil than 
form the Ear, it is cuſtomary to make them daily tranſlate 
ſome Lines of an ancient Author ; which of all their Exer- 
ciſes is the beſt choſen, but unhappily the ſhorteſt: And 
beſides, one would think, it was ſtudiouſſy intended to 
prevent its good Effect, in making what is | 
called the Conſtruction of the Latin; which The 2 
is really its Deſtruction, by being taken to * 1 
Pieces, and brought Word for Word to the . 
Genius and Structure of our Mother-Tongue. Would it 
not be ſufſicient to make the Scholar obſerve the Object 
ſpoken of, and the Verb that expreſſes the Judgment made 
of it, without meddling with the reſt? Ihen make the 
French Words correſpond with all the I atin Terms with- 
out diſplacing any of the latter The Child will laugh at 
the Diſorder of the French, and you will immediately put 
every Word into its proper Place. This eaſy Work exer- 
ciſes his Judgment, and fear rot, that by this Method you 
vill injure him in his native Language He is too much 
uled to the Turn of it to miſtake it: For in the French he 
finds as many Maſters as Perſons that ſpeak to him. The 
French, which he hears conſtantly, is of a good Sort : 
Whereas the ſmall Quantity of good Latin, that has ſtruck 
bis Kar every Day, has been immediately put into ſuch a 
Condition, that it is no longer to be known, A Language 
does not conſiſt in Words only, but more particularly in 
their Structure. Is it indifferent whether we ſay a Hand- 
terchief White, or a White Handkerchief ? Of theſe two 
Manners of Expreſſion, which are equally conformable to 
the Rules of Syntax, but one of which is that of a Village, 
the other that of Paris. you will conſtantly make the 
Child's Ears ring with the good, but never with tie bad 
ene. How then can you pretend to ground him wel in 
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the juſt Notion of the only true Turn of Athens or Naum, 
if you make a Rule of diſordering it, ef deſtroying its very 
Nature, and making it look ridiculous as icon as it ap- 
pears ? This L. iin reiembles an Orange that has undergone 
a chymical Analyſis, Its Spirit is gone. Atter the O;.c- 
ration there remains neither Orange nor {atin, 

To the Diſcompoſure of Latin the ther more pernicious 
Practice ſucceeds, which is to make Themes on certain 
given Rules, inſtead of making them either by Word of 
Mouth, or in Writing, after the Latin of an excellent Au- 
thor, which the Boy has juſt tranſlated, and therefore muſt 
remember the Turn of the Language. Who can avoid 
pitying the Fate of a Child in this reſpect? All that is ex- 
pected from him, after four or five Years Study, 1s to be 
able to avoid committing Faults in the Gibberiſh of his 
Themes. There is much Time ſpent daily in ſhewing him 
and expoſing the Faults he makes againſt his Rules on 
every Occaſion. And to encreaſe his Unhappineſs, aftr 
having ſpent ſeveral Hours together in making Latin out 
of his owa Head, and examining this miſerable Latin with 
great Attent on; he is moreover obliged to ſit coolly and 
liſten to the Faults and Blunders of the other Boys. Aud 
thus his Ears irceſſantly ring with a barbarous Lang nave, 
All chat has been pronounced in his hearing, for four 
or hve Years ſucceſſively, is preciiely wl at he ſhould ro: 
have heard. 
| This is not unlike the Method of ac 

tain Gentleman, who thought to teach lis 
Ry Soca French. admirably w I, aking ail 
ing thole who [EE 401 We „ DY ma Ing al 
ſpeak ill. the Children of the adjacent Villages talk 

before him, and then obſerving to him the 
Faults they cominitted againſt Language and Pronuncig- 
tion. The Lad, whole Fancy was full of theſe ruſt 
Sounds and ridiculous Fhrafes, mimicked them exceeding 
well. The Words that plcaſed leaſt were his own proper 
Diſcourſe. But this Gentleman did not know, that heit 
Mal.c nor Languages are learnt by hearing bad Speech or 


bad Sounds. 
The falſe Prac- 


tice of correct- 
ed Ihen es. 


The Danger of 


The Theme, which the Maſter dictates 
and corrects in his Way, does not remeuy 
the Evil. It has no other Merit but that 
of being ſcrupulouſly conformable to the 
Rules: And the obliging Pains that were taken to werken 
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the Latin thereof, in favour of tender Vears, is the very 
Thing that has ſpoiled it, and made it a Latin of bad Ex- 
ample. Tis, properly ſpeaking, a a freſh Hurt which th 
Ear receives with Reſpect. 

Thus we have ſeen a long Train of incorrect Impref- 
ſons, fitter for ſpoiling than forming the Far. And its 
Ruin will be irrecoverably compleated by the low Latin 
uſed in the two Years of the common Courſe of Philoſo- 
phy. You tell me in vain, that the Ear has poſſibly been 
reformed and mended by hearing a Herſan or a Tur net us“ 
in the Rhetoric School. A Tradeſman's Son, who uſu— 
ally hears but the Language of the common People, dues 
not reform his Style by now and then hearing Peurdaioue 
or Maſſillon ?; and a Lad, whole ſole Merit lies in ſtrictly 
tollowing the Rules 1n his little Compoſitions, is but ill 
qualified to reap Benefit by the Leſſons of Juvenci, a 
le Peau, or a Crevierf. In ſpite of theſe tranſitory 
Helps, his Ear will eternally bring him back to Galliciſm, 
or ſome other vicious Turn; becau'e it is more habituated 
to thoſe than to what is good. It will be of no Effect to 
inculcate to him, that 'tis high Time he ſhould acquire 
Taſte, and abandon this eee, regular Latin, which 
has taken up ſeveral Vears of Nr Jime. He may poſlibly 
comprehend the Neceſſity of ſo doing: But his Ear is 
formed to the bad, and 1t is the Ear that decides in this Caſe, 

The Advantage pretended to be drawn from the Elia- 
bliſhment and Order of pub. ic Studies is two-fold, wiz. to 
put molt Part of our Youth, who go through them, i: into 2 
Condition to underſtand at leaſt the bet Writers of Anti- 
quity; and to enable thoſe of the beſt Genius, by imitat- 
ing them, to ſpeak with Grace and write with Dignity. 
The wrong Method of the Exerciſes aboveme ationed exi- 
vently deſtroys this double Intention; and if the Evil 1s 
leſſened or even repaired as to ſome of them; 'tis by the 
indefatigable Application of judicious Maſters, | in makin 
them not only tranſlate, bat take notice of the moit beau- 
tiful Parts of the Ancients, and not to run the Hazard of 
any Compoſitton, but upon Models taken from them, 

And if Men of ſome little Aut ,ority have, contrary to 
the conſtant Remonſtrances of the moſt ſenſible Profeſ- 

* Two famous Profeſſors of the Univerſity of Paris. 

Þ Eloquent Preachers, } RAlictoricians of great Character. 
5 ſors, 
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ſors, introduced Rubricks into the firſt Studies which ei- 
ther deſtroy or vaſtly diminiſh the good Effects they ought 
to produce ; the Opinion of this Sort of Men is no Law 
for us. Paternal Love is alarmed at ſeeing Children led 
by wrong Roads: And as we ſhall chuſe the beſt Maſters 
to put the finiſhing Hand to the Studies of our Children, 
let us, if poſſible, prevent the Diſorder of their firſt Stu- 
dies: Becauſe, by ſetting out ill, the Effect of their fu- 
ture Studies is fruſtrated or retarded, Some of Mr. Nc 
lin's Friends put him in Mind, in the latter Years of his 
Life, of the Inſufficiency of the common Rudiments, 
and of the Words taken either from the Vulgate, or any 
other Latin, the Inverſion of which has been taken away : 
and he adviſed more ſtrongly in Converſation, than ke 
has done in his Treatiſes, always to begin by Examples 
ſelected from good Authors. In fine, in his Supplement 
to the Treatiſe on Studies, ſpeaking of young Ladies, 
who ſhould learn Latin, he ſpoke out, and condemned 
the Compoſition of Themes, as a ridiculous, tedious, and 
uſeleſs Method. His Wiſhes, as well as the beſt Direc- 
tions of Tanaquil Faber, Mr. Arnauld, and Mr. Dugiut, 
may be reduced to the four or tive Precautions. follow- 


Ing : 
. Firſt, to bring into one Leaf a ſufficient 
Neceſſary Pre- Number of very ſhort Examples, always 
OY taken from good Authors, to explain the 
fuſt Principles by Word of Mouth, with- 
out ſhewing the Children any other Grammar but this 
Leaf, together with the Paradigms of Nouns and Verbs, 
regular and irregular. 

Secondly, to have Recourſe to no trivial or made up 
Example, nor to any ſuſpicious Latin; but to make them 
tranſlate the moſt plain and eaſy Parts of Authors; fre- 
quently applying the ſmalleſt Rules that are neceſiary to 
the choſen Paſſages. 

Thirdly, never to diſplace the Words of the Latin 
Phraſes that are tranſlated, but only to make them remark 
the Subject, and the principal Verb, on which the Thought 
rolls: Then to read over again the fame Latin Phrafes en- 
tire, to make them apprehend and reliſh the Turn ot it. 

Fourthly, not to put them on compeſing any Theme, 
either off Hand, by Word of Mouth, or by _— it 
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down in their Chamber, without the Aſſiſtance of a pure 
and agreeable Model, which has been previouſly ex- 
plained. 

Fifthly, not to dictate any corrected Compoſition, but 
what is taken from a Work of the good Ages. The Me- 
thod for the Greek will be the ſame as for the Latin. 

By theſe Means every thing becomes eaſy and ſafe. 
Whether a Child is exerciſed in compoſing off-hand and 
viva voce after right good Latin; or that the French of 
what he has juſt conſtrued be dictated to him, in order to 
his putting it into Labin, when alone; the Need he ſtands 
in of this Text, and the Conveniency he finds in it, make 
him give the greater Attention to it. Whatever he retains 
of it ſerves him for a Guide. Frequent Practice ſtrength- 
ens his Steps, and he now ſtrays no more. If he is miſ- 
taken now and then in the Structure, his Rules ſet him 
right. If he recedes from the Turn of good Latin, he 
carries his Model in his Mind, that brings him into the 
right Way. If, notwithſtanding theſe Helps, he happens 
to be in Fault, either againſt the Rules, or the true Inver- 
ſion of the Latin; his Model is laid before him afreſh. 
The Maſter in this Caſe decides with entire oa & 
And inſtead of perverting the Taſte of his Scholar by 
Compoſitions corrected in his own Way, which muſt be a 
doubtful one at leaſt ; he has the Pleaſure to be infallible 
in all the Turns of Language which he preſents him with, 
and commends with a ſafe Conſcience. 

In Juſtification of this Method it ſuffices to remark, that 
all the pure Greek and true Latin, now remaining to us, 
is contained in the good claſſical Authors. Thoſe are the 
only People of Faſhion of ancient Rome and Athens, with 
whom we can converſe, to learn their Language. And an 
underſtanding Maſter will eaſily perceive, that his Scholars 
will make a better Progreſs by attending to their Language 
than to his own, 

It is needleſs in this Place to enter into a Diſcuſſion of 
the Queſtion, Whether the Romans in their familiar Diſ- 
courſes neglected the Inverſion of Woods, which we con- 
llantly find in their Writings ? As our Intention is to un- 
derſtand thoſe Writings, and then to imitate them, let us 
accuſtom our Ear to their Manner, eſpecially after the 
very firſt Impreſſiens made. Let us avoid ſtunning _ 

| or 
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for ſeveral Years together with an Arrangement ot 
Sounds and Ideas different from theirs.- This does not 
mean, that we ought to begin with Children by round 
Periods, We are to make Choice of the plaineſt Phraſes 
we can find But in this Plainneſs there is àa Taſte and 
Harmony, which ſhould be inviolable : Such 1s the Lan- 
guage ot the Claiſical Authors. The Ear will be formed 
to it, as a young Lady, whom you ſend to London rather 
thun to St. Germains, inſenſibly catches the true Turn of 
the Ero5 which is vitiated at St. Germains: And ſer 
trom there being any Neecflity of miſplacing the ENU 
Wores, to put them into the exact Order of her native 
Tongue; it is becauſe this is nct done, that the perpetual 
Return of the £22714 Phraſe ſtrikes her the more ſtrongly, 
by being he only one ſhe is accuſtomed to. 

It is a conhderable Step towards learning a Language 
well, never to hear any body ſpeak it ill, and to have 
frequent Opportunities -of hearing ſuch as ſpeak it cor- 
realy. But I am not afraid to ſay, that the Maſters, when 
they gel, the Latin, fpeak it il then at leaſt; and never 
pea it well, but when they leave it entire in its native 
©; der, MWherefore the Ear, which ve intend to accuſtom 
to Loutin, requires, that the Inverſion ſhould never be 
touched. It is a-facred Thing. W 

But it is not {ufſicient, that the Ear and Imagination be 
{et right ; che Tongue muſt make Trials gradually; and, 
is a Pariſian ſpeaks the Language of Paris after thoſe 
around him, your young Scholar, after having become 
JE familiar with Terence and Cicero, ſhould 

Imitating thoſe . ſpeak after them, and exactly like them. 
who fpeak a Lan- F. 3 4 by Practi 1 
guage well, the Languages are learned by Practice alone, 
fecond Mean ur and eſpecially by good Practice. Where- 
learning a Lan- tore, in ſtudying Greet and Lal in, let 15 
guage truly, {eek what brings us to good Practice 11 

the moſt expeditious Manner. Will it 

be, to ſpend five or fix Years in writing Themes, which 
ar? called correct without being Latin? Will it be, to in- 
jure the Ear by all the monſtrous Faults that abound in 
Themes, the Reading of which mult be attended to every 
Dav, for Hours together? Will it be, to be eternally 
f1:ent as to the Language, and never to ſpeak it but from. 
the Nib of a Pen after long Meditation? No; all that 
can 
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dan be learned this Way, is either to ſpeak ill, to ſtam- 


mer, or to be dumb. Follow the Cuſtom which prevails 
every where with reſpect to _ Tongues. Begin by 
making your Son hear and underitand the pure Language 
of the Citizens of Rome: Then immediately make him 
peak it after them. Whether they ſcold, compliment one 
mother, reaſon, or tell a Story; let your Son relate their 
Juarrels, Forms of Civility, Reaſonings, or Stories, in 
cir own Terms. Let Phzaras tell him a pretty Fable. 
The Boy, who has heard and reliſhed it, will return it to 
vou faithfully: firſt in French, for the greater Certaiuty 
of the Order of the Ideas: Then there is but one Stop 
more to take, which is, let him put it into Latin without 
having it by Heart, and he will do it in Time. Explain 
that Scene of the Andria to him, where Simo tells S242, 
why he pretends to be willing to marry his Son; and at- 
terwards that, where this old Man threatens Dau to 


ſend him for the reſt of his Days to work at the grinding 


Mill, if he has the leaſt Thought of giving any Ditturb- 
ance to this Project of Marriage. Your Diſciple will not 
loſe one Word of them. Set the Traveller Meuæcl mus 
at Loggerheads with his Twin-brother's Servants, be- 
cauſe they miftake him for their Maſter: After cracking 


their Sides with Laughter, they will put all this into as 


good Latin as Plautus has done: Or, if they heſ.tate at 
arſt, you will perceive an entire Change in a fer Months, 
and they won't be long acquiring an Air of Confidence. 
The Frankneſs and Humour of theſe Dialogues will cer- 
tainly make them be repeated well in French, and the Ja- 
{in will ſoon follow. If you inſtruct them in nothing but 
Morality, Grammar, or Eloquence, two 'I'hirds- of your 
Scholars will not give due Attention; and ſuch as do, 
ſpoil their Genius by the Habit of a ſtiff, formal Way of 
talking. But, if you ſet the Reſolution of employing 
them on pleaſing Subjects, you may depend on Succeſs. 
1hey will all of them talk in an eaſy natural Manner. 
| grant that, you will ſay : Merry Subjects handled in a 
familiar Way are charming to Youth, and enlarge their 
Hearts, If they are accuſtomed early to this Method of 
turning theſe ſame Things inſtantly into Latin, they wil 
render them Word for Word and Phraſe for Phraſe. This 
Lyerciſe will ſoon become a Diverſion, and a very uſeful 
Dive: tic: 


— 
e 
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Diverſion to them; as it will eaſily and ſpeedily bring 
them into a Habit of the belt Latin, and an Air of Free- 
dom, which is ſo agreeable in Converſation. But it un- 
luckily falls out, that the propereſt Authors for produc. 
ing this Effect are full of. things dangerous to good My. 
rals: And Plautus, who has greater Vivacity and more 
Humour than Terence, frequently offends againſt good 
Tafte, by ſuch Pleaſantries as are fit to make the common 
People only laugh. You are not acquainted with Horace's 
Complaint on that Head. 
To this I anſwer : It is equally eaſy and 
neceſſary to prevent theſe two Dangers, and 
— to ma the firſ Studies entirely agreeable, 
on Step by without any ways ſhocking Piety or good 
Step. Taſte. Have not the Teachers all Anti- 
qu.ty before them ? Are they not at Liber. 
ty to pick and chuſe, to retrench, to connect ſelect Pie- 
ces, as they find it convenient for the actual Benefit of 
their Scholars? They have Supplies in Abundance, and 
of the beſt ſort. Fine Pieces of Hiſtory, pretty Dialogues, 
Scenes full of agreeable Images, are all at their Diſpoſal. 
If the Places which pleaſe them moſt are not printed ſe- 
pa: ately, can they not either get them printed, as Cccaſion 
ſhall require, or diate them, rather than Themes of 
their own Compoſition ? The Boys will the better Com- 
preher.d what they have written; and their Facility will 
encreaſe with their Pleaſure, Wherefore multiply agree- 
able Narratives, tack together ſeveral Scenes out of Plau- 
tus or Terence, or both, and make up a well connected 
modeſt Play. The better connected and more engaging 
the Piece is, the more certain you may be of fixing their 
Attention and forming their Minds: Sometimes three er 
four Scenes will ſuffice to make a compleat diverting Piece. 
It will be better to hazard ſome Seams of your own mak- 
ing, all the reſt being exquiſite Latin, than never to extr- 
ciſe Youth in the Taſte of the ancient Diologue, which 1s 
ſo very proper for forming a natural Style, for taking 
them off from becoming Wits, and for enlivening their 
Studies by reaſonable Mirth, | 
The Search of the moſt proper Pieces for forming the 
Style of young Folks may prove an agreeable and impros- 
ing Occupation for the Maſter himſelf: He is at Liberty 
to 


We have all 
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to make Collections of his own Choice, or to take thoſe 
that are made to his Hands. A Perſon of Literature has 
lately publiſhed * ſeveral Volumes of Extracts, which were 
made for this Purpoſe. The firſt contains Sulitius Sewe— 
rus excellent Hiſtory, and other hiſtorical Compilations 
taken from the plaineſt Authors. The ſubſequent Extracts 
riſe higher by Degrees. The ſecond Volume is a Choice 
of the moſt beautiful Pieces of the good Poets: It con- 
tains among other Pieces thirty little Dramas taken en- 
tirely out of Plautus and Terence, The Action is changed 
in them, and the Reaſon 1s very obvious to the Reader. 
Theſe Actions ſometimes end in a very abrupt Manner: 
But what Hurt can this do? The Publiſher choſe to run 
the Riſk of this Imperfection, rather than to give Supple- 
ments of his own making. Theſe Extracts are accompa- 
nied with a Vocabulary to facilitate the Peruſal of them, 
even in walking out to take the Air. I have ſeen nothing 
hitherto better contrived than this Collection, either for 
Beginners, young Teachers, or People of Faſhion, who 
would willingly refreſh their Memory, or keep up their 
Taſte for the Belles Lettres without Trouble. 

But about what Time ſhould we begin to make a Boy 
ſpeak ex tempore, and always after forte excellent Latin, 
which he has juſt tranſlated ? When we find that he is 
well grounded in his Principles, and, by the Dint of tranſ- 
lating Latin into French, and then turning tlus French into 
Latin of himſelf, he begins to have a good Stock of the 
common Terms and firſt Steps of the Language, of thoſe 
more eſpecially which moſt frequently recur; it is then 
Time to unfold ſome Truths to him, which had been 
kept from him to that Hour; to wit, that thoſe Rules, 
which have been fo often repeated to him, in order to 
gire him eaſy Acceſs to the Authors, are far from being in- 
violable Laws; that there is ſcarce any one of thoſe Rules 
which does not admit ct ſeveral Exceptions; and that there 
are ſome, the Exception to which is as much in Uſe as the 
Kule itſelf; that he will do well to conform to the Rule ei- 
ther in ſpeaking or writing; but that this great Regula- 
rity s of little Signification with regard to the Language, 


* 7 atimi rmonis exemplaria ò ſeriſ toribus probatiſſimiss At Paris, 
5 M. Guerih, 


if 


| 
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if he ſtops there; that with all this Regularity of Compe 
ſition he will quit the Schools without underſtanding the 
Claſſics, whoſe Genius and Turns of Expreſſion are all dif 
terent; that the Beauty of a Language conſiſts in a Multi. 
tude of Circumſtances, for which it is impoſſible and eyer 
ridiculous to pretend to lay down Rules ; and thoſe thing: 
are learnt only by a great Familiarity with the beſt Writers, 
that it would be of very little Uſe coldly to remark thoſc 
difterent Manners of ſpeaking, when they occur, if he doe: 
not take care to render them familiar, and even to make 
them his own, by employing them on all Occaſions ; that 
in order to attain this, nothing more is requiſite but to 
make it a Rule and conſtant Practice to repeat off-hand tg 
his Maſter, or to himſelf in private, firſt half a Page, and 
afterwards by degrees whole Pieces of what he has trani- 
lated ; that he may very well exerciſe himſelf in Imitation 
by changing the Subject and Circumſtances, always endea- 
vouring to come near the Expreſſions of the Author, and 
more particularly to take the Manner of his Phraſeologpy ; 
that this is the beſt Way to acquire Facility and Beauty in 
his Language; that by trying often, when alone, to ſpcak 
aſter Sallu/?, Caſar, Livy, or Cicero, he may ſupply the 
Place of a Maſter to himſelf, and equally acquire a Free- 
dom and Juſtice of Speech: And though by theſe Means 
every one may not come to have a Talent for the Pulpit or 
the Bar, nor to be Maſter of a perfect Style; yet the in- 
fallible Fruit of this Cuſtom would be, to make ſuch Pro- 
greſs at leaſt in the Claſſics, as to be able to read them with- 
out Aſſiſtance and to procure much Pleaſure to himſelf. 
The Goodneſs of this Exerciſe, which is ſo fimple and 
40 near the Manner in which we learn the living Languages, 
ought to make it be entered upon as the rational Facui- 
ties begin to diſplay themſelves. A ſenſible Boy will no! 
fail of Succeſs: And he that has Memory will do pretty 
well. He that has leſs happy Diſpoſitions will find him. 
ſelf much more eaſed by repeating what he has juſt heard 
ſeveral Limes, than by hunting in his Dictionary for the 
Compoſition of a Phraſe, of which he does not know the 
firſt Word. And he, who entirely miſcarries, would be 
much more puzzled in the Labyrinth of Compoſitions con- 
trived for the Rules: He is one of thoſe Heads, tit 


are not made for Learning: All the others, in _ it 
u 
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this Exerciſe be turned into a Habit, will by their Preſeve- 
rance learn to ſpeak and diſcourſe off. hand. I grant that 
what they deliver is not yet their on; but it is a great 
Point gained, that their Intellects regularly connect a Chain 
of Thoughts which they have heard; that their Tongue is 
untied; and that what it articulates, for ſeveral Years toge- 
ther, is undoubtedly the Language of the moſt polite Nations 
that ever exiſted. For the Method of learning the Language 
of Anacreon and Demoſthenes differs not from that which can 
render that of Horace and Cicero tamiliar in a ſhort time, 
But let us no longer give the Name of a Method to 
what is but pure Nature, and let us fee if, with a Certain- 
ty of giving none but juſt Turns to the Imagination, Ear, 
and Tongue, there are not other Advantages accruing 
from it, which ſhould make us prefer the perpetual Repe- 


tition of the Claflic Authors, and the Compoſition of 


Themes made after them, to the Compoſition of 'Themes, 
the Latin of which was not previoully heard, 

Firſt, this latter will take an infinite deal | | 
of Time, only to bring your Son to a Habit 0m Prachice 
of Penſiveneſs and Abſence of Mind. The s 3/25: 
former will ſave his Time; and inſtead 
of a hundred Lines heavily done in a Week, and cloath- 
ed in Latin ſuch as he has happened to hit on, the Prac- 
tice of tranſlating off-hand by Word of Mouth, or re- 
floring a good Piece of Latin in Writing, will enable 
him to ſee ſeven or eight hundred Lines, and in Time a 
greater Number: And thus he acquires a Habit, and, 
what is the moſt commendable Thing in Languages, a 
good Habit, 

Secondly, it is eaſy to ſee, that this Ex- 
erciſe employs the Tongues of the Scholars E —_—_— 
more than that of the Maſter, who ſaves his 050 00 
Lungs in this Caſe, and at the ſame time en- - 
10ys the Pleaſure of hearing young future Orators, or that 
at leaſt of ſeeing the Enlargement of their Underſtandings. 
It would teaze him to death to be inceſſantly hammering 
the Rules into the Heads of his Boys, or to be upbraiding 
them minutely with every Fault: But Peeviſhneſs and 
Noite are quite excluded from our Manner of exerciting 
young Folks. Good Breeding and good Humour are here 
conitantly of the Party: And the Matter has little or no 

Occaſion 
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Occaſion to ſpend his Breath. It is ſeldom his Turn to 
ſpeak, but always that of his Scholars. One of them 
helps the other out: And if this Boy runs wide of hi; 
Model, which they are all to follow, that Boy comes neat 
it. The Maſter intereſts himſelf in their Struggles and 
Victories: But he is the Judge only, and a Judge does not 
ſpeak much, | 
| Thirdly, the greateſt Benefit of thi: 
It helps the Ta- Practice is to accuſtom well-bred Youth 
lent of ſpeaking. daily to a freer Uſe of Speech, the Ne- 
ceſſity of which is nearly the fame in all 
States of Life; whereas the Practice of taciturn laborious 
Compoſitions, when the perpetual Exerciſe of verbal 
Compoſition 1s not joined to it, makes more Mutes than 
Orators. 

I have ſeen many Boys, of fourteen Years of Age at 
moſt, read 1n their private Hours, and without any Pre- 
judice to their current Studies, ſeveral Books of 2. Cur- 
rius and Lizy; ſometimes of Mariana, or of Barclay“ 
Argenis; and give an Account thereof with great Faſe 
for Hours together. They related the ſeveral Events in 
their regular Order, with the Energy and Turns of their 
Model. This Language, equally light and pure, which 
afterwards accompanied them into Philoſophy, Phyſic, Oc. 
diſtinguiſhed them in all their Exerciſes. 

5 Fourthly, I diſcover another good Ef- 
n fect here, which I look upon to be equi- 
Choice of Mailers. valent to all we have faid hitherto. In 
the Neceſſity we are in of conſtituting 

none as Tuitors to our Children but Men of tried V irtue, 
it will be eaſy to comfort ourſelves if the Maſter has not 
a very brilliant and extraordinary Capacity. If he has 
Piety, Politeneſs, and Uprightneſs of Heart; it will be 
ſufficient for ſucceeding, in following the Cuſtom of mak- 
ing his Scholars talk after perfect Models: He has but lit- 
tle Occaſion to exert his own Talents. He puts the Au- 
thors in their ſeveral Turns in his own Place: He deſires 
his Scholars to make no Acquaintance but with them, and 
to think and talk like them. With ſuch Succours, with- 
out having a Muretus, a Maphæus, or a Buchanan, he may 
lead his Diſciples a great Way, even in good Taſte. 


What Comfort muft it give to a Parent, to be ſure of | 


his 
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his Son's making a Progreſs, in Learning, without any 
Allay of Fear from the indiſcreet Leſſons of a fine Genius, 
who has little or no Scruples ? 

Fifthly, Let us not deſpiſe another ; 

Benefit, which I find in tranſlating and _ It tetrieves Studies 
continually repeating in Latin, the plain. il made or forgot. 
eſt Authors firſt, and by Degrees the 

more difficult; and that is, to be able to retrieve a Courſe 
of Studies either ill made or forgot: For whether you are 
alone in your Cloſet, or in Company with a good Friend 
who gives Attention; an eaſy Author, ſuch as Phædrus, or 
Cornelius Nepos, ſerves you inſtead of a Maſter. If you 
are out, the very Author will be your Monitor, and his 
Chidings will not offend you. | : 

The Practice of repeating, firſt in French *, and aſter- 
wards in Latin, what has been tranſſated, may be im- 
proved by Degrees by dropping the French. As foon as 
it can be avoided, Care ſhould be taken not to bring two 
Languages of different Characters in Preſence 1 each 
other, but as little as poſſible ; becauſe the Impreſſion made 
by one weakens that of the other, - Strike the Imagina- 
tion of a Boy of good Parts with a beautiful Piece of Hi- 
ſtory, or a well connected Diſcourſe, either Greet or Latin. 
If he underſtands it, mix nothing between the Peruſal of 
the Author and the Repetition of the Great or Latin. 
Vou have gained your Point, if the Tongue moves imme- 
diately. It is a Proof that the Impreſſions made in his 
Memory are clear: He follows the Thread of the Author's 
Diſcourſe; why then ſhould you any lenger have Re- 
courſe to a needleſs Interpretation? | 

The Time will come, when you will ſee him inſtantly 
ſubſtitute the eaſy Graces-of natural Language in the room 
of the ſtrained Style of the Poets. If he undertakes ſe- 
cately to turn a Poet into Proſe, he will not do it by ſtri p- 
ping him as bare as a Skeleton, as La Rue has done in his 
Interpretation of Virgil; but rather by keeping bim con- 
ſtantly in good Caſe, as Jauvenci has done in that of 


Herace. 


* By French the Author always means the Boy's native Language. 
8 N Sixtlüy, 
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; Sixthly, It is almoſt impoſſible to have 
It improves good à thorough feeling of the Merit of the 
Taſte, Ancients, and to attain a Manner ot ex- 
preſſing one's ſelf like them, without ac. 
uiring a Taſte which will extend farther. The very 
Tarn of our Mother-Tongue will feel the Benefit of it; 
and, though it has its peculiar Genius, it will, by keep- 
ing Company with Cicero and Livy, contract a Strength 
and Energy capable of raiſing its too great Frankneſs. 
We may judge of this by the Style of Baſuet and Rollin, 
two Frenchmen who beſt underſtood Latin, and beſt ma- 
naged the French Tongue. N 
h 59 This defirable Practice of pure Latin 
A Exer- may be facilitated by ſubſidiary Exer- 
MP ciſes: For Example, by employing from 
the tendereft Infancy the Means, of which 
we have ſaid a Word or two in the Article of the Print- 
ing-honſe, The Method which beſt imitates the Man- 
ner, in which all Children learn the vulgar Tongues, is 
to put into Latin for them all the Pieces that com poſe 
hiſtorical Prints. Theſe, you know, are the Delight of 
this Age. They give yon an Opportunity of naming a 
vaſt Number of Things, which Children have not com- 
monly before their Eyes. This is a Proviſion that will 
be of Service. If you attempt ſome Time aſterwards to 
make them retain a ſhort Story in Latin, or only to begin 
to put two or three Words together in this Tongue, for 
better comprehending an Object; it is in this Caſe that 
great Regard is due to Infancy. A ſingle Word cannot hurt 
a Child; wherefore ſtock him with as large a Proviſion of 
Greek or Latin Words as you think proper: But three 
Words, which you teach him at once, may poſſibly injure 
him, if they make a bad Figure together. Therefore 


they muſt be ranged according to the Genius of the Greek | 
or Latin, as we range ours according to that of the | 


French. In all Languages the Phraſes are, as it were, 


ready made. If you put a ſingle Word out of its uſual | 


Place, it is as if you ſaid a Hardkerchief aubite. A well- 
bred Mother will never ſuffer her Son to acquire the Ha- 


bit of ſuch a Turn, chongh not conttary to Grammar 


Rules. In like Mar ner, in ſhewing the tereſtrial Paradiſe 


to 


1 add a ci 1 „ 


> at uric qa foo 2a is @4 


a> ads av A A wal em os A me us oc. cc => 
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to a Child, it is not indifferent to ſay to RE ORE 
him, % mulier que peccavit prima, or — wi 
prior 4 peèccawit. The firſt Turn was — 1 
a Galliciſm, the other is in the Latin e a 
Taſte. As Words cleave to their Objects, and they enter 
the Head together, you are to permit Entrance to neither 
Objects nor Turns of Expreſſion, but ſuch as may dwell 
therein with Credit. ä 

By a Conſequence of this Reaſoning, 
which 1s confirmed by Experience, might — — « 
we not, when the Boy begins to have Tas 2005 

: jects o 

good Senſe and a tolerable Knowledge ſome Length. 
of the Principles of his Religion, accu- 7 
ſtom him to give Anſwers in Latin to Queſtions propoſed 
on ſome ſmall Treatiſes, written in pure Latin, ſuch as 
Teuvenci”s Poetical Gods, Cantelius's Cuſtoms of the Ro- 
man Commonwealth, a good Extract of Cellarizs's an- 
cient Geography, or Fournier's modern Geography, which 
lays down an eaſy Method of knowing each Country by 
the Diſpoſition of the Rivers? Theſe Treatiſes are Helps 
for underſtanding the good claſſical Authors; and this, af- 
ter the Goodneſs of the Style, is the chief Reaſon of the 
Value which I ſet on them. Children, who have Memo- 
ries of Steel, retain whatever they have once learned 
well: But Diſſertations made on Words make little or 
no Impreſſion on them. Therefore lay Objects before 
them, that may fix their Attention. From the Moment 
that, by the Aſſiſtance of their native Tongue, they have 
comprehended the Significations of thoſe Objects, which 
are afterwards told them in Latin; it becomes almoſt in- 
different to them to name them in Latin or French. The 
Mind does not perceive that you intend to employ it on 
one Language rather than on another: When the Object 
gives it Pleaſure, it hardly knows that there is a Language 
which ſerves to expreſs it. It is moſt certain that theſe are 
the Elements of Languages: And they are likewiſe thoſe 
of Reaſon. | 

Here, Sir, I perceive you are ready to quarrel with 
we, The Latin of the Authors laſt mentioned by me is 
modern: Probably you will ſcruple to repoſe Confidence 
mitz and I own to you, that I am as cautious as you in 


tar Reſpect: Wherefore, notwithſtanding the good Opi- 
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nion I have of all the four abovementioned, and of ſeve- 


ral others, I do not adviſe to begin by them: Let us 
make the wiſer Choice and lay in our firſt Provifion, and 


that very amply, of good antient Latin; becauſe we are 
-not certain that what is to be found elſewhere is really 


good, But, when the Main of the Exerciſes has turned 
for a ſufficient Time on the ancient Claſſics, the Boys will 
have acquired ſuch a Facility and Habit of the Language, 
that modern Treatiſes will become a uſeful Supplement; 


by reaſon that, together with the Agreeableneſs of the 


Subject and Diction, they preſent them with a regular ſet 
of Ideas, of which they ſtand in need, and which are not 
to be found elſewhere but in Scraps, or ſcattered at 


Random. 


The Benefit of en- us call to our Aid the Pleaſures and par- 


Let us do ſomething better ſtill : Let 


Skat ges hem ticular Inclinations of Childhood. In 
Pleaſure. whatever Degree of Quickneſs or Slow- 
| neſs you take Reaſon, you may reſt ſa- 


- Hiſtorical Prints, tisfied that hiſtorical Prints will con- 


ſtantly hit the Taſte of all. Though 


you explain them in Lalin, as ſoon as you point out viſible 


Things, the dulleſt Reaſon will attend to you. After the In- 
ticement of theſe Prints, whoſe Merit is to make the Ex- 
erciſe eaſy by making it pleaſant, here is another, which 
may be turned to equal Advantage. Children, as well as 

rown Perſons, love to hear Talk of rural Objects: This 


Ba general Paſſion, which laſts as long as Life itſelf. But 


: it is in ſome Meaſure more active in 
Reading the anti- Youth, becauſe all the Parts of Agricul- 
2 of A- ture, beſides the natural Pleaſure that at- 
ol ; tends them, have all the Merit of No- 
velty with that Age. If young Folks are ſo much touched 
with thoſe Parts of the Georg:cs. that are not loaded with 
Erudition, what Taſte and Benefit would they not find in 
reading the beautiful Places which abound in Co/umelle's 


twelve Books? The Merit of this Author, who 1s too 


little read, is not only his having lived in an Age, when 
the Latin Tongue ſhone with brighteſt Luſtre; but be. 
ſides, his having treated of very common Things in 3 


mair, and conjequently a proper Manner; and yet with 


Delicacy 
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Delicacy and Dignity. Take not this upon my Credit: 
Read him, and you will find that there are few, if any, 
who better underſtood the true Connection of the Noble 
and the Simple; a Connection which I regard every where 
as the Height of Perfection, or as the Source of the true 
Sublime. Palladius, who was a Man of Knowledge, 
but more ruſtic than Columella, complains of ſome of his 
Predeceſſors, who had employed the Charms of Elo- 
quence in their Treatiſes of Agriculture. It is eaſy to ſee 
whom he means: But this is like having lank Hair, and 
being out of Humour at another's being naturally curled. 

In my Youth, T have been ſometime: diſguiſed with 
Tully's Treatiſes on Friendſhip and Offices which at this 
Day afford me much Pleaſure, The uſeful, the polite, 
the juſt, the decent, and all intellectual Ideas make little 
Impreſſion on that Age: But open Columella's Country- 
houſe to them, and you will ſee them all running into 
it. The Situation of the Houſe, the good Proſpect, the 
Marks of pure Air and wholeſome Water, the prudent 
Diſtribution of the Conveniencies round it, the Opera- 
tions of the Culture of Corn, Vines, and Olive Trees ; 
the Manner of preſerving Fruits; in a Word, every 
Thing that you think proper to ſhew them, is an apree- 
able Novelty. They will follow you ever; where: Your 
ſole Buſineſs is to clear the Roa of Thorns, by ſuppreſ- 
ſing whatever is too difficult, and eſpecially certain parti- 
cular Accounts of the Management of Breeds of Hories, 
which are not fit for that Age. As this beautiful and ju- 
dicious Author 1s not common, you will be under a Ne- 
ceſſity of dictating the Parts you would have them tranſ- 
late: And doubtleſs you will chooſe the fineſt Parts. But 
the Crop of Beauties is not ſmall ; and you cannot pro- 


vide better Nouriſnment for their Reaſon, not more bene- 


ficial Knowledge to Society. 

Towards the End of the Courſe of ; 
claſſical Studies, when the young Folks Natura! Hiſtory, a 
have acquired a Habit of expreſſing "0" mm 
themſelves nobly and off-hand with cal Authors. 

Eaſe, or at leaſt of underſtanding the 
moſt difficult Authors; without Trouble; 
it would be a generous Thing in a Maſter, who has cheir 
Improvement truly at Heart, to lay up in Store for them. 
N 3 48 
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as the laſt of his Services, an agreeable Collection of the 
moſt beautiful Parts of natural Hiſtory, ſelected out of 
Farro, Celumelia, Palladius, and more eſpecially out of 
Pliny's Hiſtory; taking in the Aſſiſtance of Avricola for 
Minerals and Foſſils, Rondeletius for Fiſhes, Willoughby for 
Birds, or other more modern Writers. The Reaſon of 
this laſt Exerciſe is grounded not only on the Facility, 
which young Folks have in giving an Account of the dif- 
ferent Particulars of Nature, and fitting themſelves by 
theſe Means for the moſt ſolid Sort of Philoſoph We 
have another good Effect in View, the Omiſſion of which 
would juſtly draw Reproaches on thoſe who teach the 
Hellus Lettres. The Orators, moral Philoſophers, and 
Hiſtorians, uſed in common Schools, are far from being 
ſufficient for learning the Language. Scarce any Thing 
but natural Hiſtory can be the Supplement to theſe, by 
the extreme Variety of Subjects which it. treats of, as the 
comic Poets are by their light and genteel Turns of Ex- 
x refſion. Eo 

The moſt proper Means to ingraft the various Branches 
of natural tiiitory in their Memory, is to make them 
ſtudy the different Parts of the terreitrial Globe, ſhewing 
them the Places in each Part thereof, where the mot: 
ſtriking Curioſities are found, and the Productions of 
Nature which moſt generally employ the Inquiries and 
Induſtry of Man. If you help natural Hiſtory by Geo- 
graphy, natural Hiſtory will reciprocally render Geogra- 
' ws more amuſing. But whether you embelliſh this laſt 

y a prudent Enumeration of local Particularities; or con- 
tent yourſelf with the Revolutions which have happened 
in different Countries; it is neceſſary for the general Per- 
fection of all Sorts of Studies, that young Men ſhould be 
acquainted with the ancient Geograpby. If it be neg- 
lected at this Time of Life, it is loſt for ever. A good 
Maſter may extract it from Cellariuss Notitia Ortis an- 
tigui (*) by adding De LU J/s ancient Maps and fome 
of San/or's. Cellarius was thirty Years compoſing that 
excellent Book; and the frequent Uſe he made of the 


* (*) Two Volumes in 4ro a good Edition at Leigſc, reviſed by the 
Author. A pocd and beavtitul Edition of the firſt Volume at Cam- 
bridge, and of the Second at fmj!rr Aa. 
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claſſical Authors has gi ven ſuch an Air and Colour of Anti- 
quity to his Style, that you run no Riſk in ſpeaking aſter 
hi ü 


m. | 
It is a good Cuſtom, to uſe thoſe, who have a happy 
Memory, to get by Heart the moſt beautiful Places of the 
Orators and Poets, But as there is a Num- | 
ber of Youth, to whom exerciſing the Me- BY Exereiſ; 
mory is a Puniſhment; it may be ſufficient -* - 4 con axed 
to require of them daily, to repeat, in their, " 
native Tongue, ſome ſhort Piece of Scrip- 
ture, or Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which has been ready to 
them. They will perform better by ma- 7% 
king them write it down at the Head of their am N 1 
Tranſlations or Compoſitions. Beſides the p Regt ** = 
Utility of the Subject, and the Eaſineſs of native Tongue, 
the Taſk, which 1s. within every Capa- | 
city, you will be ſure that your Scholars will not let a Day 
ſlip without writing ſomewhat of themſelves in French. 
It is eaſy to ſee the 'Tendency of this Practice. Alas! why 
is it neglected ?- 

There are a hundred other Means and Artifices, which 
Affection invents and turns to Advantage. But the Point, 
which an able Maſter never loſes Sight of, is 1% lad 4:; 
Scholars into the Way of what ts Great and Good. Therefore 
whether he makes them tranſlate and frequently repeat a 
fine Series of Authors; or has collected for them izvera} 
Latin Treatiſes of Agriculture, Natural Hiſtory, Geogra- 
phy, ancient Cuſtoms, or profane Hiſtory; or has in fine 
exerciſed them in French on ſacred Hiſtory and their Reli- 
gion; he will never have better Succeſs than by connecting 
the whole by the Practice of Speech, and by examining 
them inceſſantly on what they have learned. If the Sub- 
ject gives, them Pleaſure, the Latin that ſerves to expreſs it 
will ſtick to it. Thus are Languages learnt; thus is the 
Mind formed ; ſuch are the Foundations of. Sciences ; ſuch 
are the Means of rendering the Sciences familiar. | 

In the latter Years, and eſpecially when a happy Facility 
of Conception and Expreſſion becomes an -Encouragem: nt 
to the. young Folks to apply themſelves, and inſpires the 
Maſter with more Confidence in them, I would principally 
inſiſt on what has the Air of Diſcourſes, Deliberations, and 
Keaſonings. I would have it much at Heart, to accuſtom 
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thoſe of good natural Parts to that Taſte of analytical. Rea- 
toning, to that methodical and eaſy Senſe, which is ſought 
for and applauded in all Conditions of Life ; as every State 
or Condition is under ſome Neceſſity of ſpeaking off- hand, 
to explain a Project, diſcuſs Inconveniencies, and give an 
Acccount of what one has ſeen, or of a Charge committed 
to one's Care. 

Let us not flatter ourſelves with Hopes of forming Colbert. 
or Jorcibs, Beil au's or Boſſuets. True it is, that ſuch may be 
produced, and that one may, by a good Method, bring good 
Talents to Light, which a falſe or diſguſting one would have 
left in Obſcurity: but the Glory of Maſters is to corrobo- 
rate the Judgment, by accuſtoming Youth to ſpeak juſt, wich- 
out Concern, or Meanneſs. They are preſerved from Mean- 
neſs of Expreſſion, by ufing them gradually to the Language 
of polite Authors; from Concern, by not cramping their 
Brains by the Neceſſity of attending to a Dozen different 
Rules, in order to tack two or three Words together : And 
they acquire Juſtneſs of Speech, by habituating them to ana- 
lyſe whatever comes before them. Examine your Diſciples 
cn the Thread of a Poem, on the Deſign and Proofs of a 
Diſc ourſe, on the Circumſtances of this or that Prince in 
Hiſtory ; on the Difficulties they ſtruggled with; on the 
L arty they ought to have taken; on the Miſtakes that ap- 
pear in their Conduct; and let me add, on our Ignorance 
cf the Reaſons which they might have had to diſculp them. 
f hy theſe Means we do not ſuccced in forming either great 
I vets, Or Hiſtiorians of the fiſt Rank; we ſhall at leaſt en- 
ere aſe the Number of ſolid and judicious Fellow-Subjetts. 

The beſt of all Methods is indubitably 

Variety of that, which unites ſuch Advantages as are 
Fee nie. the moſt difficult to connect. Though we 
rer without here plead the Cauſe of Infancy, and that 
injuring the its Intereſt is our Law; let us carefully 
Scholar, avoid neglecting the due Eaſe of Teachers. 
We require not that they be perpetually 

employed, eſpecially in their private Hours, in making 
their Pupils converſe ; nor that they are to abandon the 
Practice of the different Sorts of Compoſitions, and Imita- 
tions in particular. It will be prudent. to continue them 
all, either in order to conform to the different Geniuſſes of 
Eoys, or to ſoſten the Toil of Maſters and Scholars, by a 
| certain 
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certain Refreſhment which the Change of Exerciſe gives 
them. Suppoſing a Perſon grown up to Man's Eſtate, has 
acquired the greateſt Freedom of Elocution; yet this 
would not exempt him from ſeriouſly thinking of a Subject, 
which he is to handle in public; nor from putting what 
he has to ſay in Order. Wherefore it is equally proper, 
for the Good of the Scholar, and Eaſe of the Maſter, to 
have the Exercite of Speech ſucceeded by that of Reading 
and Compoſition. I ſhall hint at ſome others, after having 
dwelt a while on the Precautions, that may leſſen the Dan- 
ger to which a Boy 15 expoſed by letting him manage his 
Pen, and form his Style, as he thinks fit. | 

In an excellent Letter on Claſſical Studtes, which 1s pup- 
liſhed among the Diſcourſes of Father Lami of the Orato- 
ry; the Abbe de Guet adviſes the Method above laid 
down, viz. to turn into Latin the beſt Places of Cicero, 
Salluſt, or Cæſar, after having previouſly tranſlated them 
into French, That great Man, who was equally Maſter 
af the Genius and Delicacies of the Greet, Latin, and 
French "Tongues, perfectly underſtood the Neceſſity of 
conforming, with regard to dead Languages, to the Cha- 
racter of the original Writers. But it will be proper, as 
he deſires, to put a Day's Space at leaſt between the Tranſ- 
lation and Compoſition ; that ſo, the Impreſſion made by 
the Pattern being grown fainter, one may ſee how far he 
has ſwerved from it, 'whatever Pains he has taken to re- 
member and follow it. What Advantage can ariſe from 
frequently repeating faulty Compoſitions, in order to con- 
vinae us of the Superionty of Ciceros Style by the Badneſs 
of our own? What would a Perſon come from Ardennes 
or Dauphint gain by often comparing the Manner of ex- 
preſſing a Thought in good French, with the Way it would 
be expreſſed in his own Country? Good Language only 
ſhould be inculcated, without looking back at the bad. 
It is not by remarking Faults that a Perſon learns to 
ſpeak well: This is but dimimiſhing the Evil. Let us 
carefully ſhun the Inconvenience of public Studies, where- 
in whole Years are ſpent in correcting Faults of Style, and 
teaching how People are not to ſpeak. 

The only Way to render Compoſition of Uſe, is to try 
if the Boy can put a Page or more of French into the ſame 
Latin which he has lately read, and the Impreſſion 2 
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of is ſtill freſh on his Memory. This is eaſy Work in- 
deed : But its Eaſe is its greateſt Commendation, if it an- 
ſwers the End. Now it is much better to ſpend an Hour 
in agrecably collecting a Number of genteel and proper 
Expreſſions, than to have laboriouſly tacked ſeveral Col- 
lege Phraſes to one another, which were never made to 
hang together. Such is the Source of the Irregularity of 
many Style. 

But, you will ſay, is there not one Danger at leaſt to be 
feared in this Caſe? I grant that the Lad will find his 
Burthen taken cf by this Method, and the Eaſineſs of 
the Exerciie will make the Underſianding at leaſt, if not 
the Compoſition, of good Latin, become a Diverſion to 
him : But he will have a vaſt deal of Time upon his 
Hands, in which both the Tutor and Diſciple will not 
know what to do with themſelves. To this I anſwer: 
You ſhould rather fay, that the Time remaining-to us is a 
real Benefit of this Method. This Time may very uſe- 
fally be filled up with ſuch Reading as is proper for ex- 
citing Curjoſity, and forming the Mind. But, before we 


enter on this Topic, let us go on with the other Helps, 


wich may improve and complete the Habit of ſpeaking 
and writing. The Practice of compoſing at length with- 
out a Model, and walking without a Support, 1s doubt- 
teſs one of the moſt beneficial. But which is the preciſe 
; Point of School-Studies, where it may be 
The Time for entered upon without Hazard? When a 
— Lad, who has been accuſtomed for ſeve- 
w:ithout a Mo- - . 
Fir ral Years together to hear nothing but what 
| is juſt, is come to have his Mind full of the 
Language of claffical Authors, he may then be put to a 
Trial, and ftrengthened by bolder Compoſitions. You 
may dictate to him in Fench whole Scenes of Terence and 
Plautus, or ſome Pieces of the 'Pranſlations of Yaugelas 
and Ablancourt. The Buſineſs now is to come near the 
1 atin of Ceſar, Quintus Curtius, or ſome other equally 
valuable Style, without being directed by any Model, 
and entirely out of his own Stock. He will not give 
you Terence or Salliſt Word for Word: But yet you will 
find that what he has wrote is Latin. Young Folks 
have the Moulds of the Authors in their Heads : And, 
according to their different Turns of Mind, you _ 
68 
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ſee one of them take after the ſmooth Style of Cz/ar ; and 
another ſhew a greater Taſte for the Harmony of Cicerc, 
Whatever is weak in their Compoſition will be ſet right 
by the Original. You will find ſome of them to under- 
ſtand their Authors, and yet be ſtill faulty in their Com- 
pofitions. Fhis is far from being an irretrievable Caſe, 
A Lady, who underſtands her native Tongue, arid ſpeaks 
it with Eaſe, may-poſſibly commit Faults in writing a Let- 
ter. He who underſtands the Claſſics well, without being 
very exatt in his Compoſition, is not much to be pitied, 
In the Conrſe of Life he will, on many Occaſions, find it 
neceflary to underſtand Latin, and never abſolutely fo to 
write it. I pity only thoſe, who in eight Years: Time 
have learnt to make a Theme correctiy, and yet neitliex 
underſtand the Eatin of the beautiful Works of Antiquity, 
nor can ſpeak their Mother- Tongue. And yet this is ge- 
nerally the Fruit of the common Methods of Study. 

A Sort of Exerciſe and Compoſition, very | 
uſetul for this _ and equally proper for Quefticn: die- 
forming the judgment and Style of thoſe fare. 
who have made fome Progreſs, is to make | 
them write down a Number of Queſtions and ObjeRions 
on the Collections of Geography, Hiſtory, Cuſtoms, or 
other. Subjects which they are pretty converſant in, and 
to require good Anſwers to them in Writing. But as 
there is an Art in Queſtioning, and in leading to the An- 
ſwer by a Queſtion that has ſome Connection with 1: ; 
there is alſo an infallible Method of puzzliug both the 
Subject and the Mind, by rambling and general Quefiione, 
which do not fix the Reſpondent's Attention to any deter- 
ninate Point, nor touch by any String which he has in his 
Head. | | 

The Compoſition of Latin Verſes may be | 
very advantageous to thoſe who have a Latin Verſes. 
proper Turn for them. This Occupation 3 
puts the Mind in Motion, and may embellith the Style By 
the Fire of a happy Imagination, But, on the other 
Hand, much Time may be loſt thereon, by miſtaking for 
Genius what is ſometimes no- more than a Fancy void of 
Taſte. The Mechaniſm. of Verſes is more viſible and 
ſtriking than that of good Proſe. You will always find, 
that thoſe Boys, who have the moſt Imagination, are mont 
NG can 
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eaſily caught this Way. On the contrary, the greateſt 
Number of them are but faintly ſtruck at firſt with the 
Graces of Proſe, which are not ſo perceptible, becauſe 
they are more minute, more varied, and leſs artificial. It 
is extremely common to ſee School-Boys compoſe Latin 
Verſes, which have Spirit and Harmony, while their 
Proſe is hard and flat. Let us therefore avoid inſiſting 
much in the Beginning on this poetical Compoſition, 
wherein Succeſs is ſometimes attended with the Loſs of a 
more ſimple, but more valuable Character. Many of 
thole, who diſtinguiſh themſelves this Way, reſemble 
Dancers, who . ſurprizing Steps and Movements 
with Vivacity, while their natural Gait has neither Dig- 
nity nor Grace. But among Men, who all know how 
to walk and ſpeak, it is neither uſual nor deſirable to ſeę 
a great Number employing themſelves with the figured 
Dance or poetic Style. Wherefore, to require this Sort 
of Compoſitions indiſcriminately from a whole Form 
of Boys, and, what is ſtill worſe, to require them 
frequently and with Severity, is expoſing thoſe who 
love them to apply too cloſe to them, and plaguing the reſt 
to no Purpole. 

Fut, when the Ear and Tongue are pretty well verſed 
in gcod Proſe, let us not envy Boys the Pleaſure they may 
find in well choſen Latin Poets, whether ancient or mo- 
dern. In order to give them all an Inſight into the Struc- 
ture of Verſe, and even ſomething more than the bare 
Structure; one may without Loſs of Time propoſe to them 
the three following Exerciſes, which are within the Reach 
of any Capacity. 

The firit Step is, frequently to take ſome good Verſes 
to Pieces, and to make them put the Words in their right 
Places, ofi-band and without long Study. 

The fecond is, to ſuppreſs certain Epithets, or other 
Fmbelliſhments which the Subject requires, and to propole 
to the Boys to fill up the Vacancies. 

The third Exerciſe, which I have from an able Teach- 
er, is to make them compoſe a Copy of Verſes in Con- 
cert, of which you have given them the Draught, pro- 
portioned to their Capacity, and to the Progreſs they have 
made. Here Emulation ſpurs on the Boys to outdo each 
other in every ſingle Verſe, which they compoſe 1 in 
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his Turn. One Boy hits upon a happy Word : Another 
gives in a ſecond, which ſeems to outdo the firſt. They 
are compared: 'The firſt endeavours to juſtify his own 
Word: The reſt of the Boys take Part for or againſt him. 
They give their Reaſons of Preference: And ſometimes 
the prettieſt Things in the World are faid in Defence of 
theſe two Turns of Expreſſion, which are the moſt eſteem- 
ed: When on a ſudden a third Phraſe is produced, which 
quaſhes the others, and remains in Poſſeſſion of the 
Place, 

The great Advantage of this diverting Exerciſe, is ne- 
ver to _— their Minds on any but the fineſt Turns and 
moſt beautitul Images of Poetry, inſtead of ſuffering 
them to run after vain Ideas in their Retirement, or lettin 
them tack ſome Scraps together, which at beſt are like 
Harleguin's chequer'd Coat. | 

In fine, a Subject of ſome Length, to be put into Verſe 
at private Hours, may be now and then ſet to ſuch as diſ- 
cover a ſtrong Paſſion for Poetry, or a Turn of Mind 
which encourages the. Maſter to puſh them on beyond 
the reſt of the Form, without neglecting the due Im- 
provement of the others according to their reſpective Ta- 
lents, | ; 

But as it is very abſurd to expect, that Children ſhould 
compoſe in Proſe in a Language which they do not under- 
itand, and for which no Rules can give them any Taſte 
it is not leſs abſurd to require of a whole Claſs that they 
ſhould ſtudy ſome Hours to make eight or ten Verſes, 
without being ſenſible of the Structure or Beauty of them. 
It would be more for their Advantage to have written a 
little Letter in a familiar Style in their native Tongue, 
than to be teized with hammering out bad Verſes either in 
Latin or Greek. 

They are put to this Exerciſe three or four Times a 
Week, which amounts to about two thouſand Verſes a 
Year. However, for three Years let us reduce the Num- 
ber to three thouſand, and judge of the Value of the 
Whole by the very laſt of theſe Verſes, which may poſſi- 
bly be ſomewhat leſs wretched than the firſt. The Quan- 
tity is indeed. obſerved, but there 1s neither Beauty nor 
Taſte: They are entirely flat and trivial, If after this 
we come to reckon up the Blunders that occur in — 

| Word, 
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Word, it would be five or fix Miſtakes to be muttipticd hy 
three thouſand for the Sum total. This Cale is the fans 
with Proſe Latin made by Rules. The Boy gives great 
Attention to his Rules, hut is at the ſame Time ſpoiled by 
vicious Habits; and he devotes his Time to pernicious 
Meditations, which ſhould have been employed iu exerciling 


bis natural Talent, which lies quite neglected. 7 
| It is manifeſt that many Boys will run 
The Danger of the lame Riſk by their Amplihcations aid 
Amplifcations . . 2 
8 Pieces of Elogueiice, wherein their own 
Boys indiferi- Genius is left to furniſh both the Matter 
minat ly. and the Style, There are but few that 
ſucceed in this Exerciſe. If there happen 
to be ſix, in a hundred, what Probability is there ot cx- 
pe cti ig Invention, Order, Reaſoning, Images, Motions, 
ard Eloquence fiom the reſt? This is demanding fire 
Singing from thoſe, who have neither the Principles of 
Muſic nor Voice. - 
But thoſe who diſcover a promiſing Genius may be er- 


couraged to compoſe ſome little Pieces of Oratory : For 


this is putting Tools into the Hands of ſuch. as have a na- 
tural Diſpoſition for Mechanics. Nay even thoſe, who 
are deſirous of trying their Gevius,. may be admitted to 
theſe Compoſitions, We generally improve in whatever 
we do freely and by Inclination. Such are the feeble Be- 
ginners, which have frequently done Honour to the Pulpit 
and the Bar. But let it not be made a ſhameful I hing 
for ſuch as cannot ſucceed in this Exerciſe, to ſpend their 
Time on others adapted to them. It is impoſſible tor all 
natural Capacities to tread in the ſame Path'; nay it is hap- 
Py that Inclinations vary: And as this Diverſity of Incli- 
nations and Capacities for one Thing more than another 
is one of the moſt valuable Gifts, which Providence has 
beſtowed on Mankind ; it is the Province of an able Ma- 
ſter to prepare Subjects for all States of Life, by improving 
the different Talents, which his Scholars diſcover. By 
eharitably diverſifying their Exerciſes according to their 
Exjgences and the Bent of their Minds, you open them 
an honourable Gate to enter into their own Genius, and 
to abandon ſuch Compoſitions without Loſs of Time, as 
they have no Diſpoſition for-. | the 
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An able Mafter who knows the Va- 7 
lue of Time, will find Means to ma- Preparation tor 
nage it, by his Care to keep his Scholars the Claſſics. 
couttantly above their Work. Ey ſetting them to ſuch 
Things only, as intice them by an Appearance of Sver 
ceſs, he gains a. Right of putting them on making new 
Efforts. Whereas the firit Years it is always the Maſter 
who makes the Franſlation, and removes all Difficulties; 
the Time will, ſoon come, that the Lad fhould go fore- 
molt, and himſelt both prepare or ſtudy the Author in 
private, and give the Explanation of his whole Taſk in 
Public. It is ealy to conceive, how much the repeats 
mg, analyfing,. queſtioning, and. compoting <wiv# woces 
which come after Tranſlations made to bim, contribute 
towards ſtrengthening the Habit of the Language in him. 
His Compoktions made at home, being expeditious, ber 
cauſe they require neither Dictionary nor long Study, will 
allow him full Tune and Liberty to prepare. the Sequel of 
his Authors. The Time that remains on bis Hands will 
become as uſeful a Recreation, as his very Study. 

When the Boys have got a | S 
Notion of ſound Latin, and are well P:iivate Reading, 
grounded by a long Uic of a pure Style; then may we 
give them Hopes, and at length grant. them Leave to 
read the beſt written French Books, at certain, Fimes; and 
at others, the pureſt modern Latin Authors, which ſeem 
to be a Library made purpolely for them, Fento?'s Revo- 
lution of Portugal will. alone convinee many, that French 
Books afford a great deal of Pleaſure, 'T tzey will ſoon 
aſk for the Revolutions of Sweden or Fng/ara; the Lives 
of Theedefiis, Cardinal Armenes, and Tamer Les you wall be 
courted fox the ancient Hiſtory, the Hiſtory of France, or 
that of Malta. You. will have Oecaſion to lay in a good 
Stock, to ſatisfy thoſe under your Cate. 

The modern Authors, who, have writ purely and nobly 
in Latin, for two Centuries pait, afford us this particular 
Pleaſure, that the Cuſtoms of their Times, and cenſe- 
quently their Notions, are pretty much the ſame with | 
ours, We have ſeldom Occafion to hunt out Explanations | 
or Commentaries, every thing is generally comprehended 1 
at once reading. During the leiſure Time, which the Fa- 6 | 

; 


Slity of aur Compoſitions will give: the Boy, allow him 
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to indulge the pleaſing Thought, that now he walks alone 
in the Peruſal of the Latin Poets, Hiſtorians, and Ora- 
tors. Faernus's Fables will be only a Diverſion to him. 
Inftead of teaching him Martial, which would puzzle 
him much, and edify him but little, allow him the Delecus 
Epigrammatum , with a Latin Preface on the Difference of 
native and painted Beauty. Inſtead of Lucar's Phar ſalia 
and Statius's Thebais, which may poflibly give him a 'laſte 
for Bombaſt; make him read the Poetica, or the Scacchia 
Ludus, and Bombyces of Hieronymus Vida. What beautiful 
Latin! What Variety of Meaſure and Harmony! What 
Reſemblance with Virgil in Richneſs of Narrative, and 
Strength of Images! In the room of Catullus, Proper- 
tius, and Claudian, ſubſtitute the numerous Verſification 
of Sannazarius or Commirias, Theſe neither have the 
too uniform Cadence of Claudiar's Verſes, nor the dan- 
gerous Images of the other two. Commirius will ſuffici- 
ently replace their different Characters by his various Sorts 
of Verſe, in all of which he is equally: pleaſing. What 
the Boy will ſeem to loſe in ſeeing very few of Ovid“ 
Works, you wilt put him in the Way of finding in the 
ingenious and eaſy Elegies of Siaron. And how agreeably 
will a fine Imagination be moved by the Flights which 
abound in Santoliuss little Poems and Hymns 

However, if it ſnould happen, notwithſtanding his Sub- 
lime and Fire, that che Readers be at length diſguſted at 
the perpetual Return of the Antitheſis, too common with 
this great Poet; they may have amends made them, by 
giving them Caſſinuss Collection of Hymns, which contain 
a rich Variety of Thoughts, a Series of beautiful Images 
without forced Ornaments; together with charming Lan- 
guage, and the propereſt Sentiments for touching the 
Heart. Our Age has produced nothing more pertect in 
this Kind. He is Horace turned a Chriſtian. 

One might think that Terence was become ſo too, if a 
Judgment were formed from the Title of the Terentius 
Chriſtianus, a Collection of Dramatic Pieces compoſed at 
Harlem towards the Beginning of the laſt Century. The 
Subjects are taken from Holy Writ : The Style is a Copy 
of that of Terence. This ſeducing Title, and the reading 
of ſome Scenes of very pure Latin, had prejudiced M. 
Relliz and Peree in fayour of this Work: But they did 

nor 
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not know it till too late. Had they read it throughout, 
they would not have found either the Judgment or Deli- 
cacy of Terence in it: They muſt infallibly have been 
hurt, by finding almoſt every where a heavy Author, an 
eternal Moraliſt, a Man who takes upon him to compoſe 
Theatrical Pieces, without the leaſt Knowledge of the 
Manner of conducting a Dramatic Action; and who eve- 
ry Inſtant offends againſt Politeneſs by the Lowneſs of his 
Characters and Indecency of his Expreſſions; and, what 
is {till worſe, by Images that have but little Chriſtianity in 
them. 

Wherefore let us ſeek ſomething better elſewhere, if 
we would abridge or vary the Toil of Vouth, by ſuch 
Reading as will ſafely guide them to the natural Way of 
common Diſcourſe. ey will gladly ſee Eraſmus's Col- 
loquies : And they will find leſs Wit indeed, but more 
Purity of Style, in the Letters of Paulus Manutius. They 
will reliſh the Latin of Angelus Politianuss Tranſlation of 
Herodian ; and poſſibly they will not be diſpleaſed with 
that of Juſtus Lipfius, in his Book De Machinit. Plau- 
tus's Turns occur very frequently in it. They will be 
pleaſed to have it ſometimes in their Power to inſtitute a 
Compariſon between the Ancients and the Moderns, and 


to determine preciſely to what known Style of Antiquity 


belongs that of the Hiſtory of 1taly by Sigonius, that of 
the Wars of Flanders by Strada; and more eſpecially 
that of the Hiſtory of Spain by Mariana. They may be 
amuſed with ſeveral good Latin Tranſlations, by Ay/an- 


der, Camerarius, Leunclavius, Henry Stephens, and many 


others. The ſeventeenth Century has furniſhed a vaſt 
Number of uſeful Books of all Kinds. Of the Latin 
Works that are laid up in Store for them, whether they 
be hiſtorical, oratorial, &c. I would always give the 
Preference to thoſe, which to the Merit of exquiſite Dic- 
tion join that of fixing the Mind by the Agreeableneſs of 
the Subject. In this Caſe their Curioſity will lead them 
on; and they will get to the End of the Book, almoſt be- 
fore they reflect in what Language it is written. This 1s 
learning a Language by Practice; in ſhort, it is gaining the 
Point propoſed. However great the Aſſiſtance be, which 
they receive from an able Maſter's Explanations on public 
Leſſons; the Benefit of theſe private Readings will _ be 
interior 
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inferior to it; as they afford the Boys a ſecret Teſtimony of 
their Capacities, which flatters them very juſtly : Their 
Pleaſure gradually increaſes, and in Time riſes to a. Paſſi- 
on. Then is the Time to put an excellent Grammar into 
their Hands. Their Paſſion will make them 
The Time for undertake any thing. Ihe Youth, agrce- 
1eading good J . 2 . 
Crammars, * ably convinced of his Capacity, will think 
; nothing too difficult. This Language is be- 
come his Treaſure: And whatever ſeems likely to encreaſe 
it, wül be well received. WHEREFORE , BEGIN BY 
PRACTICE, AND END BY GRAMMAR. he” 
Ihis private Reading, which is performed without Fa- 
tigue, and by Way of Amuſement, produces a ſtill better 
Ettect than that of grounding the Boy in the Languages. 
The Mind has no other Marks of Infancy,” but by being 
2401 void of Ideas, and by either judging with- 
Mens of im- aut Experience, or not judging at all. 
proving Rea- 7 | 
Ibn. Theſe Def. cts are remedied, not by mak- 
ing the Boy compoſe ſome dozen Lines in Si- 
lence exery Day, but by babituating him from Morning 
til Night to h-ar agreeable Objects ſpoken of in an .agree- 
able Manner: Then, to give an Account, or even to re- 
peat, Whether in und, Latin, or Greek, all that has 
been read, dictated, related, explained, and underſtood. 

It is proper notwithſtanding to uſe a different Manage- 
ment with regard to the Objects of our Knowledge, and 
the Languages, by the Aſſiſtance of which we intend to 
learn them, or to ſpeak of them. That Things of Mo- 
ment ſhould coſt us ferious Study and Pains, is very juſt.; 
for when a Diſcovery, or any uſeful Point of Knowleage, is 
the Fruit of our Eſforts, the Impreſſion. which it makes is 
deeper and more durable. But as to Languages 1 would 
adviſe another Method. Experience ſhews. but too well, 
that by the Cuſtom. of judging of-the Progreſs of Youth 
by their Obſervance of the Rules, rather than by the Habit 
of Imitation; ſome of them are: diſguſted and others arc 
fpoiled. The uſual Conſequences. of this Method are a 
flow Progreſs, Stiffneſs uf Style, and Bombalſt. 

On the contrary, great Fraciice opens every Door, 
gives an Air of Freedom to every. thing one ſays, aud 
procures to the Mind that Enlargement which it wanted, 

This Exerciſe will furniſh, the Reaſog of your Schola. 
with 
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with an ample Proviſion of Ideas, whereby it muſt unz- 
voidably be encreaſed and improved. Reaſon can hardly 


Wo 
fee ſeveral new Ideas together, without inftituting a Com- 17 
pariſon between them, without examining their Connec- 7 
tions, and without ſixing their Value. It approves one, 4 


jejects another, admires, is moved to Tenderneſs or An- 9 
ger, according to the Nature of the Objects laid before it; 
and, in conſtantly relating the Judgments which others paſs 


on them, it ſeldom fails throwing in its own. * Can you. | | 
ſubſtitute any thing better in the room of its actual | | 
Want of Experience? 


Provided the prudent Precaution be ta- 4 
ken of drawing Youth from Time to Time fo ns ug 9 
from their College, or public School, and doblie ee 
carrying them home, either to form them ith neceſſary | 
to good Behaviour and Politeneſs, or to Precautions. - | 
mould their :Tearts to Friendſhip by Re- co he 
newals of Kindneſs; it is rendering the greateſt Service 
imaginable, to inure them to regular Occupations, and to- 
facilitate the Acquiſition of neceſſary Knowledge, both by 
their Retirement from Noiſe and Diſtractions, and by the 
Spur of Applauſe and Emulation. The Parents are gene- 
rally ſenſible of the Advantage of this Separation : The 1 
chief Thing to be feared is, that they themſelves will | 
fruſtrate the Succeſs they expect from it, by allowing their 
Children to come abroad too often, or indulging them in 
ſuch Pleaſures, and public Spectacles, as are capable of 
moving them, and giving them a Ditfreliſh to their Re- 
treat, by the Compariſon they make between it and the 
Liberty and Amuſements of their Father's Houſe. But 
on the other Hand, this Retirement, which is the Safe- 
guard of their Vouth, may become very dangerous to a 
well turned Mind; if thoſe precious Vears are ſpent on 
the methodical Application of ſome Rules of Syntax, 
Proſody, and Amplification. This Boy makes a Step ac- 
cording to one Rule: He ventures a ſecond according to 
another: Twenty Rules crowd together to direct his third 
Step. This is a flow Pace: Partly by Rote, partly by 
Study, he compatT:s it, or at leaſt thinks he does. He 
zoes on, and by the Dint of frequenting the dangerous 
Paltes of a nit, tead:t, fituram fue u, he arrives at 


the 
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the End of his Day's Journey, without any Accident be. 


falling him. Bat if you take him from thoſe regular flat 
Compoſitions, if you deprive him of his Pen and Rules ; 
you rob him of his All : He knows nothing beyond them, 
Try him in any other Way, whether in his native Tongue 
or in Latin, you will find him dumb; beeauſe his Under- 
ſtanding bas been tied down to that Method alone. It is 
certain from Experience, that thoſe, who have never been 
accuſtomed to compoſe without reflecting on this or that 
Rule, reſemble Machines, which you cannot compel to 
deviate ever ſo little from the Uniformity of their Action, 
without putting the Whole out of Order. They are un- 
hinged, and all Motion ceaſes, 

Pray, Why do Children learn their Mother-Tongue ſo 
eaſily without Study? Why do our Ladies learn to think 
ſo juſtly, and to expreſs themſelves ſo well, without hav- 
Ing the leaſt Acquaintance with De/marets or Vaugelas * ? 
Why do Travellers learn foreign Languages in fo ſhort a 
Time, frequently without looking into a fingle Book? It 
15 becauſe, inſtead of ſtudying the Language in a tedious 
Manner, to come at the Knowledge of 'Things, they 
make uſe of their Eyes and of the Objects they are al- 
ready. acquainted with, in order to learn the Words that 
expreſs them. Plutarch was advanced in Years when he 
ſet the Reſolution to learn the Latin Tongue, which he 
had formerly negle&ed ; and he compaſſed underſtanding 
the Roman Hiſtorians in a little Time: © Becauſe,” as he 
ſays at the Beginning of the Lives of Demo/henes and Ci- 
cero, ©* the Knowledge he had of the Facts aſſiſted him 
« greatly in underſtanding and retaining this new Tongue, 
« in which he ſaw them related.” This is the Order of 
Nature, becauſe it is that of univerſal Experience. Where- 
fore let us return to it in the Study of Greek and Latin. 
Few Diſſertations on Words, and much Agreement in the 
Subjects. Without making any Change in the School 
Exerciſes, let us only require, that, inſtead of diſagreeable 
Lectures on the Language, they always employ a beautiful 
Chain of Subjects, proper to engage the Mind, and make 
it retain the Terms in which they are expreſſed; and that 
all the Latin, which they intend Children ſhould ſpeak or 


® Two famous Grammars, 


compoſe, 
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eompoſe, be previouſly known to them: To the End that, 
while they labour to reſtore this Latin juſt as they have 
heard it, they may never recede from the Genius of the 
— 

We all remember the ſtrange Latin, which our Ears have 
rung with: After the miſerable formal Stuff of the firit 
four or five Years, pray was the Latin of corrected Am- 
plifications, which was dictated to us, a much ſurer Mo- 
del? The laboured Diſcourſes, which our Maſters ventured 
ſometimes to publiſh, are demonſtrative Proofs of their 
Miſtakes, or at leaſt of the Inequality of their Style, as 
well as of the Diſorder of the daily Compoſitions in which 
they employed us. One of them had no other Merit but 
the quaint Phraſeology of the two Plinys, and gave no 
more Signs of having an Ear than Seneca the Philoſopher. 
Others, thinking to attain the Energy of Livy, were 
faithful Copiers of him in nothing but his . Harſhneſs, 
And the molt Part of them believing, that a great Audience 
required ſomewhat of Nobleneſs and Pomp, have revived 
the lofty Words of Ammianus Marcellinus and Apulcius ; 
and ſometimes even the uncouth Turns of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris. Thus, Sir, you ſee it is poſſible, that young 
Folks may be e for ſix Vears together on different 
Sorts of Latin, ſome flat, ſome falſe, and all bad. The 
Buſineſs here is, not to abandon to Chance or Cuſtom 
what we ought to have neareſt our Heart, I mean the fuſt 
Inſtructions of our Children, on which their Turn of 
Mind, and perhaps Fortune, depend in a great Meaſure. 
The Maſter wall never diſcharge his Duties to them, if he 
has not the Generoſity to ſuppreſs all Compoſitions of his 
own making ; in order to employ his Scholars on Exam- 
ples, whether long or ſhort, faithfully extracted from the 
beſt Authors: Becauſe this is going on with Safety. 

But it is not enough, that the Maſter — 
refrain from ſetting falſe Examples inſtead The Knowledge 
of Principles; or, which is the ſame of ha wag faci- 
Thing, giving his own Compoſitions for ny ag vejge 
Models : He ought, beſides, to do, with Words that ex- 
regard to Latin or Greek, what is done for preſs them, 

a Stranger, with reſpect to French, which 
he comes among us to learn: We ſhew him the Objects, 


which 
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which eoncern him moſt ; we ſpeak of them before him: 
and he repeats or writes down what he has heard. Thus 
let the Maſter reſolve to lay nothing before the Eyes and 
Underſtanding of his Scholars, but well choſen Objects, 
prudently diverſified, and fit to ſtir up their Curiaſity ; but 
without ſaying any thing of them himſelf. Let the Greet; 
or Romans (peak. of them firſt ; and then let him examine, 
if his Boys deliver faithſully what they have heard, either 
by repeating the whole-in Order, or by Parts by way of 
Anſwers to Queſtions propoſed ; or in fine, by writing it 
down at Leiſure the ſame Day, or ſome Days after, taking 
Care not to miſs the Propriety of the Author's Words, nor 
the Turn and Spirit of his Phraie. By perſevering in this 
Exerciſe the Maſter will inevitably ſucceed, even with- 
out having ſuperior Talents: And he will have the Satiſ- 
faction of having inſtructed his Scholars in the pure Lan- 
guage of the golden Age, only by err; them ſenſible 
of the Force and Value of a good Habit, without 
deceiving them by pretending to ſecret or new Me- 
thods. 5 
Dy this Habit, cloſely followed, not on- 
The Fruit of ly of ſpeaking often, but likewiſe of 
this Kxereiſe in thinking, ſpeaking, and compoſing nobly; 
6 far from rendering a Lad good for no- 
thing by being too reſerved, you open 
him a wide Gate to Languages, Sciences, and the 
Ways of the World. He 1s accuſtomed to ſpeak ofi- 
hand and in Public every Day and Hour, for ſix Years to- 
gether. 

Does it not plainly appear, Sir, that. he, who has 
more good Senſe than Memory, will quicken it by ie 
Multiplicity of Exerciſes; that he will even form 
himſelf a Memory by the -Concatcnation of Ideas; and 
that he, whoſe Memory ſurpaſſes his Intelle&s, will 
allo improve his Judgment by the cenſtant Cuſtom of 
judging? 

Among the Youths who go through 


The particular the Courſe of pullic Stedies, there are | 


Fruit of this many who have no Fortune, nor any other 
Exerciſe for s 


Lads withour Reſource but the Schools, to ſupply their 
Fan Want of Sabſtance, Theſe are in general 


more ſenſible than ile Rich of the great | 
5 | Service 
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Service intended to be done them, and apply with great 
Docility to whatever an induſtrious Maſter adviſes tem. 
He extols and recommends to them either Lance/ot's Greek 
and Latin Grammars, or the Secretary of the Academy's 
French Grammar, or Tunſellin's Particles, or the ingenious 
Thoughts of Baubours, or other Remarks on the Exerciſe of 
the Latin and French Tongues. Wich the Aſſiſtance of 
theſe Books, which are certainly very valuable, the Boys 
fancy they will · ride full Gallop to the Perfection of the 
Language they are ſtudying. And I make no Doubt, that 
ſome few Signs of it will appear in their Compoſitions 
here and there, by a greater Regularity, and ſome bril- 
liant Scraps, which they have tacked together, ſomet mes 
better, ſometimes worſe. But by living recluſe: ſeven or 
eight Years together, and having no other Exerciſe of 
their Parts but in their ſlow ſedentary Compoſitions, and 
in the Liberty of Solitude; they remain as baſhtul and 
-unpoliſhed, as they were at firſt. The Moment they are 
obliged to appear in Pnblic, and to ſpeak off-hand, one half 
.of their Reaſon deſerts them ; and ſometimes the whole. 
Then come on the Rules of Syllogiſms, the fiturum con- 
tingens, and the materia prima, which will add barbarous 
Language to Baſhfulneſs. Let us preſerve an] aſſiſt the 
Talents of the Poor, ſince it is on them the Public build 
their beſt Hopes. Let us conduct them by a Method, 
which, without Expences, procures them as well as to the 
Rich the Taſte of true Politeneſs, with all the eaſy Carriage 
of good Breeding. How can they be rude, if they have 
been uſed to the Language of the Court of Auguſtus for 
ten Years together, without the leaft Mixture? tow can 
they be ſhy or/baſhful, if they have been employed thoje 
ten Years, in conſtant Alternatives of Diſcourſes to be mage 
extempore, of Queſtions to be refolved on what they com- 
prehend, and of Compoſitions to be writ down without 
Stoppage or Delay? 

Vou have ſeen, Sir, the extreme Danger our dear Chil- 
dren are in, from inceflantly ſtriking their Ears for ſeveral 
Years together with the Impreſſions of ridiculons Lan- 
guape, which we wiſh, though in vain, they would for- 
get: Vou likewiſe perceive, how capable the Dullneſs of 
ſilent Compoſitions is of rendering them gloomy and baſh- 
ful. To theſe Inconveniencies I have oppoſed no e 

eans 
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Means but that which early accuſtomed Cicero to the Lan- 
guage of Demoſthenes ;, but that which ſpeedily accuſton:- 
ed Sadoletus, Bembus, Muretus, the Manutii, Patavius, 
and other good Writers to the Language of Cicero; but 
that which accuſtomed Svlpitius Severus and Turſellinu; 
to the conciſe Style of Salluſ; but that, in fine, which has 
uu ſome of the Moderns the Pleaſantneſs of the Style of 
erence. - 
But ſcarcely are we delivered from one 
1 Uneaſineſs for our Children, when we are 
. affecting ſeized with other Frights. If we juſlly 
to be Wits, dread heavy Proceedings, which may de- 
' ftroy the Activity of their Mind, or tye 
up their Tongues; we are not leſs apprehenſive of the 
falſe Brilliant, with which Youth ſuffer themſelves to be 
dazzled in the frequent Uſe of good Writers, and which 
often makes them run into the Madneſs of affecting to be 
Wits. This Defect is too frequently the Conſequence of 
the Pains, which even the ableſt Maſters take to improve 
-the Taſte. They have made many Complaints of the 
Falſe and Frivolous, with which Works of Genius abound ; 
and yet they themſelves unwittingly guide their Diſciples 
to it. - | Fo Og 
Every body knows, that, in order to accuſtom Youth 
to paſs found judgment on all Things, they are taught 
betimes to diſtinguiſh different Kinds of 'Thoughts. At 
firſt they are made carefully to obſerve thoſe, which are 
very grand and ſublime ; ſometimes becauſe the Subject 
is grand, at other Times becauſe the Pomp of Expreſſions 
juſtly accompanies the Majeſty of the Subject. Upon an- 
other Occaſion they are made ſenſible of the Character of 
an elegant and florid Thought, and even of a plain one, 
which is pleaſing for its Frankneſs. They are not ſuffered 
to be ignorant, either what a Maxim is, that is proper to 
regulate our Judgment, or Conduct; or an Image, which 
brings the Object in our Preſence by the Vivacity of its 
Expreſſions ; or a delicate 'Thought, which touches the 
Heart with a beautiful Sentiment ; or an exquiſitely fine 
Thought, that expreſſes but half the Thing, in order to 
give the Reader the Pleaſure of making out the reſt, and in 
iome Meaſure to aſſociate him ta the Creation of — 
4 e 
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ſame Thought. Thus they have diſtinguiſning Chara ters 
laid before them, whereby to diſcern the different Sorts of 
Beauty: And this is an excellent Practice, but yet it has 
its Inconveniencies. As the Genius is ſpoiled uichout 
Deſign, - by the long Uſe of bad Labin, it may alſo be 
{poiled without Deſign, by the frequent Ule of fine 
Thoughts. The Lad, who is often ſtopped to take notice 
of thoſe remarkable Paſſages, and is allo ved to paſs the 


reſt over unheeded, contracts a Habit of running into Ex- 


taſies with his Maſter, on whatever is called ingenious. 
He ſcorns all the moſt. ingenious Paſſages in his Book. 
He hunts after ingenious Works, or Collections of inge- 
nious Thoughts. In whatever he reads or hears, he is in 
queſt of Wit. Wit is his Paſſion: He will endeayour to 
find ſome, even where it was never intended he D nai 
to be placed; and to put in ſome, where it of having 
ought not to be. He quits Nature; and thus too great a 
the very Thing that was thought proper for Paſſion for 
forming, bis Mind, will accidentally contri- intemous 
bute towards cor rupting it. : 8 

u Pling 

Wherefore we ſhould ſcrupulouſly avoid mating him fo 
0 admire the moſt ſhining Strekes, as if the reſt of the 
.Diſcourſe was lefs rich and valuable. It ſhould be rather 
recommended to him to collect Knowledge and hiſtorical 
Facts, which are fit for informing his Reaſon, than to 
compile dazzling Thoughts, capable of robbing him, 
not of the Taſte of the True, but of that of the Simple. 
On the contrary it ſhould be inculcated to him, that imple 
or common Expreſſions are as well in their plain Dreſs, as 
the moſt lively and uncommon ; becauſe they both de- 
icri e their proper Objects, in their reſpective Forms and 
native Colours. That if we dwell ſomewhat more on the 
moſt ſtriking, it is not that we prefer them to others for 
their Brilliancy ; but becauſe, having a ſingular Turn, it is 
right to take notice of their peculiar Character, and to ſee 
if they are in their due Place; if the Perſon, Place, and 
Yaſtion required them; if they have aught of Bombaſt, 
iow, affected, or contrary to the Circumſtances, 

Thus bringing Youths, when they are capable of un- 
derſtanding the Claſſics, into a Habit of diſtinguiſhing the 
Sublime from the Genteel, the Natural from the Senten- 
tious, the Moving from the -Florid ; a ſmall Sentence 

Vel. VI. | 0 which 
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which is the Reſult of Wrath or Grief in Virgil, from the 
crowded Ornaments of Art in Ovid; is forming their 
Judgment, by making them regard an inviolable tender 
Love of Truth as.the only Source of Beauty; and the De- 
fire, of ſhewing their Wit, as a Source of Ridicule: It is 
giving them Leſſons of Taſte, by bringing them on all Oc- 
caſions to a juſt Variety of Decency, and grounding them 
by Pieces of Compariſon. 

The Workman who digs the Stone out of its Bed in the 
Quarry, and he that cuts it in the open Air, are little con- 
cerned what will become of it. They follow their Marks 
and Lines, and that is all they know. The Architect 
acts in another Manner. He examines the Sort of Stone, 
and its Gtain. He conſiders whether it will do beſt in 
the Foundation -or in the Front-wall; and regulates the 
Shape it is to be cut into according to the Place he in- 
tends it for. Thus a good Mafter, and a tender Father, 
do not labour in the Education of Children as Work men, 
who have but one Way of working; but as able Archi- 
tects, who make different Operations conſpire to one and 
the ſame End. All the Exerciſes, through which Boys 
are made to paſs, ought to be ſuppreſſed or preferred, and 
inſiſted on, according to the particular Exigencies of the 
Genius that is to be improved; but above all, according 
as theſe Means are likely to aſſiſt the general End, which 
we propoſe in the Study of the Belles Lertret. The Frun 
which we expect from it, is to enable a Perſon, whether in 
a private or public Capacity, firſt to inſtruct himſelf, and 
afterwards to communicate his Knowledge to others. 
Studies are unworthy of the leaſt Eſteem, unleſs they en- 
rich the Community with the Manifeſtation of ſome uſeful 
Truth. ä 
Wherefore we ſhould begin, by leading Youth to an 
| habitual Imitation of the Language of good Authors, 
Inſtead of reducing them to Silence of Dint of premature 
Precepts and Remarks. Aſterwards we ſhould inculcate 
to the Boy, who is deſigned for a Preacher, a judge, a 

Lawyer, or any other Employment, that Truth no more 
requires to be laid open by a pompous Shew of ingenious 
Thoughts, than to be delivered in laced Ruffles, frizled 
Hair and Toupee. Affairs, whether Eccleſiaſtical or Se- 
cular, ſtand in need of nothing but Dignity and Rectitude. 

| A grave 
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A grave Perſon, who opens in an Academy, or on the 
Bench, with -a Deſign to convince his Audience of his 
Wit, is not lefs ridiculous, than .a Petit-maitre in a Sur- 

ice, u | | 

The real: End of addreſſing the Public, ſhould be to 
convince them of ſome Truth that concerns them. Elo- 
quence hecomes Quackery, When it has any other Inten- 
tion. All the beſt Precepts for forming an Orator, are in 
ſome Meaſure comprehended in this one. wiz. To love 
Truth and his Audience. As the Reſpe& he has for his 
Audience renders him attentive to all proper Decency ; ſo 
his Love of Truth makes him direct bis utmoſt Endea- 


vours towards it. The more fincere his Love of 'Truth | 


appears, the more Confidence: his Audience repoſe in him: 
But he raiſes their ſecret Indignation, from the Moment 
they perceive that he intends to entertain them on his Wit 
or Perſon. | | 
Hitherto, Sir, I have only laid down a general Plan of 
Education, by principaliy dwelling on the firſt Improve- 
ments, which are extremely ill managed; and on the 
chief Inconvenience, which is ſometimes occaſioned by 
the Labours even of good Teachers. Aſter the prepara- 
tory. Means, the Value of which I beg you will regulate, 
not on my Judgment, but on their undoubted Succeſs; it 
will be Time to ſeek complete Inſtructions, on the diffe- 
rent Parts of claſſical Learning. Our Age is happy in 
having the Book of the: moſt virtuous and amiable of 
Teachers, fully to anſwer this End: You eaſily gueſs that 
mean the Abbe Rollir's Treats/e on Study. | 
Philofophy, which comes after the Study f 
the Claſſics, is perhaps too highly eſteemed. Philoſophy. 
by ſome, and too meanly rated by others. It | 
is far from being. as, many pretend, the Study of Wiſ- 
dom. Thoſe who. teach the; ſoundeſt Philoſophy, know 
that there is but one School of Wiſdom, as there is hut 
one Maſter only, who is the Paſtor of the Mind. He is 
the Way. If Reaſon, does not walk therein, it gropes in 
the Dark: In taking any other Road it goes aſtray. On 
the other band, it would be conceiving too mean a Notion 
of School | Philoſophy, to regard it as a tranſitory Exer- 


 ciſe, only ſit to traih up young Men to manage Diſputes, | 
TI. ak 1 1D. 24; Þ25: 
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and to learn thoſe Opinions which make. a Noiſe in the 
World. | | 1 t 175 
The Art of Diſputation is the moſt: unneceſlary of all 
Arts: And philoſophical Opinions, which have. the great- 
.<it Air of the ſublime or the marvelous; in the Minds of 
ſeveral ſenſible Men who have ſtudied them-ſeriouſly, pals 
for Monſters in Natural Pkiloſophy, or for.Fables;which 
will be laughed at by futute Apes: This 418! the judg- 
ment, which Pz/chal and Du Gust have paſſed on Le: 
Cartes Notwns of the Eſſence of Matter, and the Idea 
he had formed of the Creation of:the World, which. in 
Truth could not makethe Down,-Membranes, and Nerves 
of the Wing of the ſmalleſt Fly. Such is. the Judgment 
Aavhich Mae Fentenelle, and even ſome Exgliſb Philoſophers 
have pronounced on the Tendeney, whereby the Ne 
-1:tans pretend: chat the Flanets: and other oeleſtial Bodie: 
are moved, and really carried towards each other in a V. 
cuun, here no other Body impels them; - while nothing 
, of this Kind appears on the Earth. 

Yet I will allow, that theſe-Opinions -may be received, 
far from being either as dangerous or ridiculous, as the 
Influences of judi-1al Aſtrology, or the occult Qualities of 
«the ancient Philoſaphy. Thus much however is certain, 
that none of: theſe Opinions have rendered any Perſon 
more happy, or more uſeful to Mankind. After vaſt Pains 
ticken, and the deepeſt Reſearches, Reaſon finds itſelf fo 

little enlightened or ſatisfied, that it acknowledges in the 
End, though too late, that that was-not-its Buſineſs ; 
that it was created, not to penetrate into the Nature of the 
World, which goes on without its Help, but to be em- 
ployed on what it ought to do and manage. Wherefore 
the Time is ill ſpent, Which 4s; beſtowed on clearing up 
-theſe dark Notions, and laying them before unexperienced 
Youth, who gradually fill their Heads with them, and run 
headlong into imptoper and fruitleſs Studies. Ob! 
How much more prudent it would have been, to improve 
t eir particular Talents, which would render them uſe- 
f | to the Public, into which they are on the Point of en- 
ering. - | e 

Herein conſiſts the true Merit of School Philoſophy, 
when it is taught with Judgment, It is placed between 
Infancy and the Choice ot a State of Life. The real 
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good, and that a very great one, which it can do, is by 
various Trials to. fathom the natural Diſpoſition of every 
Capacity. 


The Lads who offer themſelves for a Courſe of Philo- 


ſophy, are for the moſt part ignorant -of what they are fit 


for. One is born a Mechaniſt, another an Architect or Er- 


gineer. This Lad, naturally ſubtle and thoughtful, will 
be fit for Matters of Diſcuſſion and Reaſoning : 'That 
other, more active and curious, will ſucceed better in Diſ- 
quiſitions of natural Hiſtory. But the beſt Hawk will 
never give good Sport, if you never ſhe him his Prey. 
'Tis in Philoſophy, that a good Profeſſor knows how to 
give his ' Students, according, tos their different Genius, 
proper Opportunities to exert their Talents, in a Manner 
that leaves no room for Doubt. You need only ſnew a 
Sword to the young Achille, or a Clock to the young 
Hughens: Nature burſts forth, and you plainly ſee the firſt 
Sparks of a martial Soul, or a mechanical Head. 

In this View it is, that ſuch of our Profeſſors of Philoſo- 


phy, as prefer the reakGood- of Yoath to the Conveniency 


of hammering into their Heads, tor tix Months together, 
an Opinion on the Nature of ]deas, or on the 1magitary 
Structure of the little Vortices, chooſe Subjects that are of 
known Service, and more eſpecially thoſe which are in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary. They know that the Nobility and - 


Commons, in entruſting them with their Children's Rea- 
ſon, do not enquire that they ſhould be made Vorticiſis or 
Attra@ionifls, but that they ſhould be inſpired with a ſtrong 
Paſſion for experimental Knowledge, which is the 'Trea- 
ſure of the Community. They know that a thouſand En- 
comiums have been beſtowed on Mafters, who have given 
their Country Mechanies,” Optictans, Architects, Natu- 
raliſts, and Huſbandmen. With theſe Hopes they diverſi- 
fy their Treatiſes, in order to hit every Genius, and put 
them all upon exereiſing their reſpective Talents, which 
they had without knowing it. 

This is not a Snare laid for them: But by the Diverſity 
of Trials they are brought to the Point of knowing them- 
(elves, and of perceiving where their Riches laid hid. B 
a Method which now obtains in the beſt Colleges, they 
are ſhewn what they are fit for, in teaching them Arith- 
me'ic, Geometry, Mechanics, Experimental Philoſophy, 
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the Sphere, Gnomonics, Litholdgy, Metalſies, Botany, 
eſpecially with regard to uſeful Plants; the true Principles 
of Vegetation and Apriculture ; in fine, the Elements of 
Politics, Commerce, and of ſocial: Life. A ſuperior Ge- 
nius fees the Valaee of all theſe Branches of Learning at 
once, and would willingly take them all in. Thoſe of the 
ſecond Rank ate divided, one purſues his Taſte for one 
Science, another for another. They excel in them, and 
the Community 1s happy-in having goed Men in them all, 
on whom it may rely for Advice and Aſſiſtance in all its 
Exigencies, without wiſhing that every individual Head 
took in the whole Round of Knowledge. 

Such are the Fruits of a good Courſe of Philoſophy ; 
whereas the fineſt Eſtabliſhments are frequently barren, 
and the beſt Talents continue benumbed, by dwelling 
overmuch on metaphyſical. Difputes, and Opinions which 
have no Relation to the Exigences of Life. 

Therefore Philoſophy, which ſucceeds our Courſe of 
claſſical Studies, taken in a right Senſe, is the firſt Trial 
of the Genius, and the School of a Member of Society, and 
nothing more, But this is making a great Panegyric 
en it, 


J am," &e. 
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MANUFACTURES, ranged in the 


Oraer of the Operations. 


HE Wool is waſhed, 
Either in Heaps, in ſtanding Water; 

Or in the Copriddle, i in running Water; 

Or in Tubs full of River Water. 

To prepare the Bath or Suds, is to let the Wool ſoak in 
Water, till it has thickened. the Water in the Tub, by diſ- 
charging its Greaſineſs and Salt in it. Thence it is, that 
Inſects ſeek clean Wool, and will not touch that which 
retains its natural Moiſtüre. 

Wadl in the Greaſe, i is that which ſtill preſerves its png b 
tural Greaſineſs. That is better for keeping, becauſe cc 
Moth will not get 1 into it. 

A Waſhing of Wool, is a Heap of Wool, taken out of 
the Tub, and ſet to Show 1 in the Air, 

To as the Mool alive, is to waſly it on the Sheep's 
Back before ſhearing. 

The Shears are Sciſſars made of one Piece of Steel, 
which forms the Bow and two Blades. The Bow is a Se- 
micircle, from whence the two Blades ſtretch forward. 
Theſe are preſſed cloſe to each other, and cut the Wool 


under the Workman's Fingers, and then fly back by the 
pri ring of the Bow. 
| od of Wool is what is cut off the Skin of the Sheep, 
Med nb at the Legs and ending at the Head, 

A Fleece is the Ted gathered up into a Packet. Out of 
Trade, a Fleece ſometimes ſignißes a Sheep. Skin with the 
Wool on, 


O4 | The 
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The Puſbes are Wool finer than the reſt, which ſhoot 
out by little Tufts in different Places. They are plucked 
off the Sheep before ſhearing. In the Province of 
22 laſt Na me is given to the Wool taken off the 

ighs 

The Breechings are thoſe, which are fo hard and clotted, 
that they are of the Conſiſtenee of Felt. They are alſo 
called Clottingss becauſe, the beaſt, eſpecially when tick, 
dirts and clots them by lying much on one Side 
Pielled Wi 00 is that, Which comes off from ſcabby 
Sheep. 

Sprazely or Crudly Wool is, the young hungry Wool, 
which ſhoots out before the old is horn. 

Locks or Breechings are long white Hairs, as ſtiff a; 
Badger's Hairs. 

All theſe Sorts of Wool are bad. or rejected. Vet it 
cannot be ſaid that they ought to be thrown away as uſe- 
leſs. They are uſed in very coarſe Works, ſuch as ordt- 
nary Rags. 

Clippang is cutting off the coarſe Ends of the Wool, be- 
fore it is waſhed. I hoſe Ends are called Loch.. 

The Fleece Weel is that, Which hath been ſhorn off tho 
Sheep xhile alive. | 

The Lambs Wo is the Wool cus off Lambs. 

The Glowers Wael is the Wool which the Leather dreſ- 
ſers takes off the Skin, after the Sheep is killed. 

The Ful No is the Wool ftripped of: Sheep, which 
died of ſome Diſlemper. The Uſe of this Sort is prohi- 
bited. 

in forjing Sgowie Wool, it is diſtinguiſhed into #77, 
ferend, and third. The fame Order is obſerved in ſorting 
Spaniſh Wool. 

As to other Sorts 'of Wool, the only Diſtinction that is 
made, is into the high Weel, which is the longeſt, and is 
generally reſerved fur combing ; and the {av 7 9%, which 
is uſnally carded. However the long Wool, when it 1s 19 

wake Cloth, is alſo carded, becau'e it does butter ſo than 
ve an combed, 

Fine Wool unſcoured, is only fit for the Maiket, ard 
not for Working. In order to work it, in ſome Caics 
they begin by waſhing and combing it; in others by get- 


eng; out the Greaſe by boiling, in ore er to wath and ccm 
it 
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it afterwards : And there are other Caſes ſtill, in which it 
is firſt dyed, then carried to the River, and thence to the 
Comber. 

The ſcouring Boiler, or Copper, has a croſs Bar in it, 
to ſupport the Wool taken out of the Water. There are 
alſo Pzles to ftir the Wool, Peſtles to pound or beat it, 
| Hooks, to draw it out, Baſkets to hold and carry it to the 
River, where the cleaning of it is finiſhed. 

Common Wool, which has been waſhed on the Sheep? 5 
Back, ought, before working, to be carefully examined, 
1 off the Locks or clipped, and cleaned of all Re- 
tuſe. 

In ſome ManufaQuries Wool is wrought white, in o- 
thets it js dyes before working. 

For dying Wool the ſame Utenſils are requiſite as: for 
ſcouring. 


The Ingredients are the preplratory and colouring Ma- 
terials. 


Setting the Copper is to put the neceſſary Ingredients i in- 

to it. 
Handling the Wael is to open it, by ſtirring it with the 
Poles, in order to make every Part of it take the Colour 
equally. 

Enc reaſing the Bling \ 1s tO eularge the Fire. 

Cooling the Woul is to. ſpreadd it out in the Air. 

If the Wool has been only. grounded or galled, that is, af 
it has only had its firſt Dip, or the firit L'incture of Galls, 
Copperas, or other Ingredients, whether. preparatory or 
colouring, chea it myit be brought in from the Airing to 
the Copper, to be there rews 5. by a ſecond Dip, which 
brightens the Dye, or to be lowered by a new Mixture, 
which either diraiaithes its Luttre, or gives it another 
Teint; or, in tine, to give it a deeper Caſt of the ſame 
Colour. 

To beat the IWeol, whether dyed or white. is to ſpread. it 
on a Hurdle, and to open its Texture by whipping it with 


Switches, in order to make it fit for combing, or carding. 
and ſpinning, 


For combing Wool they ule 
A little Furnace, which ſerves to warm the Combs. 
A Fic c and Hook to fix the Combs, 


O 5 A Pair 
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A Pair of Combs, which are too little Boards, almoſt 
ſquare, ſtuck with Teeth of Iron Wire, ſome a little longer 
than others. Each comb has its Handle, 

A Hammer, to put in and take out theſe Teeth. 

A Braſs hollow Tube, to mend them when out of Order. 

A File, to point them when blunt. 

A Windlaf,, w twiſt the Wool ſoaked in ſoaped Water, 
before it be put on the Comb. | 
A Tub, in which the Soap is diſſolved. 

To comb in Water, is to comb the Wool that has been 
ſprinkled with Oil, in order to waſh it afterwards. 

A certain Quantity of Wool is given by Weight to the 
' Workman, 0 
A A Beating, is a Parcel of Wool beaten on the Hur- 
0 E. . 

A Shzwer is a proper Quantity of Wool put into the Teeth 
of the Comb. 5 

To diſcharge it, is to take out the Sher, after having 
moved the right Comb backward and forward on the Leſt, 

and the Left on the Right. 

The Carding is the Quantity of Wool that ſtieks to each 
Comb, and is ſufficiently combed after a certain Number 
of Movements of one Comb on the other. There are al- 
ways two Cardings, as well as two Combs. 
A Difaff'is two Cardings joined together, which make 

up a ſufficient Quantity for the Diſtaff. 25 

The ſhort Wool, which cannot be wrought together by 

combing, is not loſt, It goes to the Card. 

To Brimſtone the Wool, is to ſuſpend the ſeveral Skeins 

over the Brimſtone Room. 

The Brimſtone Stove is a little Stove well cloſed and ce- 

mented at 'Top, to whiten the Wool by the Fumes of 
Brimſtone burning in a Pan. | 

When dyed Wool is combed, they begin by mixing 
it according to the Taſte and Skill of the Maſter- 
Worker. | 

The different Colours are efaced by the Judgment in 

mixing them, whereby there reſults a new Colour, 

The Comber follows a certain Rule in the Quantity of 

each Colour he takes for each Combing : On which depends 

the Uniformity of the Colour required. oh Fr = 
| arde 
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|. Carded Wool is broke in a different Manner from 
combed Wool. It paſſes thro? two Tools called Card, 
which are two little qradrangular Pieces of Board, three 
or four times as broad as tall, with a Handle to each, and 
thick ſet with ſmall crooked Wires. The Cards are 
changed, beginning by the wideſt, and ending with the 
cloſeſt; in order to break the Wool, and mix the Colours: 
the better. ; 

Spinning 18 of two Sorts. 

Twiſted Thread is ſpun by the Spindle or little Reel, from 
combed Wool, and ſerves for the Chain or Warp, which 
is the Ground of little Stuffs. The Name of Chain or 
War, is alſo given to the Threads running lengthwiſe in a 
Piece of Cloth, and which make the Ground oft. 

The /lack ſpun is made by the great Wheel from carded 
Wool, and is called the Vool or Shute., The Wool croſſes 
the Threads of the Warp, and may be called ute with re- 
gard to a Stuff that has a Pile,  . | 

The Thread of the Work in Cloths is generally called: 
' back thrown, becauſe being made from carded Wool, as 
well as the Woof, it is likewiſe ſpun by the great Wheel, 
but with the Circumſtance of croſſing the Wheel String; 
which has a double good Effect, wiz. to make a Thread 
ſomewhat better twiſted and ſtronger, and to give it a 
different Twiſt from that of the Woof, 4 they 
thicken: better in the Fulling- Mill. | 

Stuff may be divided into three Sorts, Tammy, Serge, and 
Cloth. 

Tammy or Stuffs of two Tammies, are made of Thread of 
Warp upon Thread of Warp, that is, the Warp is of twiſted 
Thread, and the Woof of the ſame, both made from 
combed Wool. | 

Serge is made of fact ſpun, or carded Wool, on a Warp 
of Tammy, or combed Wool. 

Cloth is made of two ſoft Threads, that is, both the 
Warp and Woof are of Thread ſpun from carded Wool, 
and very little twiſted ; in order to make a more ſubſtantial 
and woolly Stuff. 

Theſe three fundamental Sorts are ſubdivided into a vaſt 
Number of others, according to certain Quantities added 
to them, and different Ways of working. > 

To weave; is to work at the Loom, or to make Stuff. 

O 6 One 
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One Weaver is ſufficient for making Tammy and Serge; 
becauſe as theſe little Staffs are not wide, the ſame Work. 
man can throw his Shuttle with his Right Hand between 
the Threads of the Warp, and receive it with his Left, in 
order to throw it the contrary Way. But Cloths and 


Blankets being very wide, are wrought: by two Weawers,. 


one of whom throws the Slruttle, the other- receives and 


throws it back; and they go on thus alternately with as 


much, Regwarity, as if the. Work was done by the two 
Hands of the ſame-Man.. n | 

The Locm is compoſed of ſeveral Parts, ' whereof the 
Chief are the Loom poſ and Crojſs-bars. 
The three Rolls or Rollers, viz: the little one, the 
Cone-Roll. The Warp is at firſt faſtened at one End of 


the Loom on the leaſt of theſe Rollers, and at the other 


End is rolled on the ſecond Cylinder, which is thicker, 
and is called: the Cane. Roll. According as the Warp is 
filled with Woof, the Stuff is to be rolled under the 
Loom on the Mice. Roll; and at the ſame Time the 


fame Length of the Thread of the Warp is unrolled off 


the Cane Roll, as that of the Stuff rolled on the Knce- 
"Roll. 

The Patten is a large moveable Frame fufpended on 
two Pins at the Top of the Loom, to move freely back- 
ward and forward, under the Workman's Hand, who, 


after every Throw of the Shuttle or Thread of the Weot, 


ſtrikes in this "Thread more or leſs with the Batten and 
Reed, 

The Ned or Comb is made of two Rods, with a lorg 
Row of 'Teeth of Reeds, or Braſs Wire. It is placed 
at the lower Part-of the Batten. Every Thread of the 
Warp paſſes ſingly between two Teeth of the Reed: Thar 
ſo the Batten may move without breaking the Threads, 
and ſtrike in the Woot equally, without leaving any Pat 
of it irregular. | 

The Lams are behind the Reed. Each Lam is compol- 
ed of two Firgees or Laths whoſe Length ſhould be the 
Width of the Stuff, and of little Strings ſtretched from 
one Virgee to the other, which are called Leiſtes. In the 
middle of each Leiſh there is a Loop or little Ring ot 
Thread, Horn, or Glaſs, to receive one of the Threads 
of the Warp. Thoſe Threads of the Warp, whieh paſs 

through 
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rough the Loops of one Lam, paſs between the Leiſhes 
or Threads of the other Lam; and thoſe which pats thr 
the Loops of the ſecond Lam, play freely between the 
Threads of the prſt; ſo as to be able to deſcend, while the 
firlt aſcends : Ard thus thefe two | zms being near their 
Ends faſtened to a common Card paſſed round a Pulley 
at top, and at bottom to another Cord: which ſupports a 
Treadle lying under. the. Workman's Feet; if he lowers 
the Fore Lam with his Left Foot, the other I 2m. muſt rite 
up. The Reverie happens ur on a contrary Motion, If 
there are a greater Number of Lams to vary or figure the: 
Stuff, certain Parcels of 'I'hreads are thus raiſed and lower- 
ed at a Time, whereby. divers openings are made to re- 
ceive the Throw of the Shuttle. As often as the Foot 13 
changed, and the Warp receives a new Throw of the 
Woof, the Batten-cloſcs it more or lets according to the 
Quality of the Stuff. When the Increaſe of the Stuff hin- 
ders the | lay of the Batten, there is as much of the Warp 
rolled off the Cane-Roll, as of the Stuff rolled on the 
lower great Cylinder. Concerning the Manner of guiding 
the Threads of the Warp through the Rings of the Jack 
on the * Mill; of managing the Separation of the 
Ihreads of the Pertee; of uniting ſeveral Portees in one 
(ain; and of making one entire Warp of them all; of 
trufhing or moiſtening it with Size, to make the Threads 
glide eafier m working ;. ob zrounting it on the Loom, by 
taitening it in a Groove of the little Roller; of paſſing the 
Threads in good Order through the Teeth of the Reed, 
and then dividing theſe ſame I hreads, and making ſome 
oi them go through the Loops of one Lam, and between 
the Leiſhes of the next, and others between the Leiſhes 
of the firſt, and through the Loops of. the ſecond ; of 
iixing and maintaining the Diviſions of the Threads, by 
the Inſertions of ſeveral Rods which prevent their mixing; 
of facilitating, in fine, the unwinding and play of the 
Warp and Woot by the uſual Precautions and proper 
Tools. Theſe Operations are eaſily comprehended at firſt 
Sight. But their Number is ſo great, that if the Work- 
men did not ufe great Diſpatch, by every one conſtantly 
plying to his own Part; Sheep's Wool either would ne- 
ver be converted into Clothing, or would bear too high 
a Price for the common. People. Let us not remain unac- 


quainted 
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quainted with what ſhews the greateſt Induſtry, after the 
Play of the Lams. 

The Shuttle is a Piece of hard Wood, that runs taper- 
ing to a Point at both Ends, and has a Cavity 1n the 
—_— called the Box or Chamber, for receiving the 

uills. 

The Quill is a ſmall Pipe of Reed, on which a proper 
Quantity of the Thread of the Woof has been wound, and 
which plays on the Shuttle Pin. 

The Shuttle Pin, is an Iron Wire which runs through 
the Quill, and with it is ſet in the Chamber of the Shuttle. 
It is put in, ſecured, and taken out, by the different Ac- 
tion of a Spring at the End of the Chamber, where the 
Shuttle Pin is placed. . 

As the Shuttle runs through the Warp,. the Thread of 
the Woof, which ſlips through a Hole or Eye in the Side 
of the Shuttle, and has been faſtened to the Lizier, muſt 
run of the Quill, which runs round as the Shuttle goes 
on. When this Quill is emptied, another is put in its 
Place; and the Ends of the Thread of the two Quills 
are laid cloſe to one another without knotting ; only 
taking care to manage the Throw of the Shuttle, ſo as 
to be ſure of keeping both theſe Ends of the Woof to- 

cer. 

The Head of the Piece are ſome few Inches of the Stuff, 
made with a different Sort of Woof from the reſt. The 
Names of the Workman and Place are wrought in it; and 
afterwards the Lead Seals are put to it, which are a Teſti- 
mony of its being examined and found to be of good 
Materials, and of the Breadth and Quality required by the 
Laws for the reſpective Sorts. 

The Temple is compoſed of two flat notehed Rulers, ſe- 
cured one over another by a ſliding Ring, and having 
Pins Points at their Ends. The Workman faſtens the two 
Ends, full of Points or Spikes, to the two Lizzers or 
- Liſts, which are the outer Threads of the Width of the 
Stuff; and by bringing the Virgers or Laths more or 
leſs forward, he keeps the Stuff conſtantly of an equal 
Breadth, | 

If he did not take care to temple bis Stuff, the Woof 
would ſhrink unequally, .and bring the Threads of the 
Warp nearer together in ſome Places, and in * 4 
| under, 
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aſunder. But by removing his Temple from Time to 
Time, to keep it near the laſt I hrows of the Woof, he 
ſtrikes the Woof in upon a Square, and fo as to 
make it receive the Stroke of the Batten equally in every 
Part. 

The Workman continues to throw the Shuttle, to tem- 
ple, and to wind of alternately. When he 1s come to the 
End of the Piece, he takes another Sort of Thread for the 
Woof, as he had done at beginning it, and makesa Stripe 
of a different Colour, for the Names and Seals; as a- 
bove. Theſe two Ends are called the Head and the Fag 
End. 

To ffeam a little Stuff, as is done at Amiens, Reims, 
and Le Mans, is to render it fouple, by expoſing it 
to the Steam of boiling Water, in a ſquare Kettle 

or Co per, where it is laid, ſtill on its Roller, with 
other ea This Operation diſpoſes it for are/fing 
well. 

The Fullery is a Water- mill for working great Mallets 
on Stuffs, either to clean them, or thicken them to the 
Conſiſtence of Felt. f 

The Stocks, or Fuller's Pots, are hollow Veſſels to hold 
the Stuffs, which are continually turned under the-Strokes - 

of the Mallets. 
The Leawers, or prominent Bars, are the Ends of Pie- 
ces of Timber, that run through the Axle-tree or Arbor 
of the Wheel, and which, as they paſs, catch the Heads 
of the Mallets, raiſe them up, and let them fall as they 
go off, ; ” 
K To earth the Stuff, is to rub it with Fuller's Earth. 

To beat it in the Earth, is to full the Stuff with the 
Farth on it, letting a Water-cock run on it at the ſame 
Time, 

To ſcour Cloth, is to full it after ſoaping it with black 
Soap ; which carries off all Spots. 

To clean Stuff, is to full it with a great deal of Water, 
to carry off any Remains of Dirt, and to rince it. 

To beat jt dry, is to full it without Water, till it has ac- 
' Quired the utmoſt Thickneſs it is capable of, and beyond 
which it runs into a Pap, | 


When 


Tiers. 
There are ſome other Practices peculiar to diffe- 


rent Manufactoi ies; but they all tend to the ſame 1 
End, | 
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When Stuffs come from the Fulling Mill they are aired; 
that is, hung out. 

The Pieces brought from off the Poles or Tenters, ought 
to be made up, that is, properly folded on a Table; then 
gummed at every Fold, by ſprinkling the Back. fide with a 
Solution of Gum Arabic in Water. 

To ſreteh the Stuff, is to pals it from one Roller on 
another, keeping it conſtantſy of the ſame Ereadth, 
over a Brafier, by means of an. Iron Bar, on which it 
flides; whereby the Heat penetrates, and breaks its 
Stiffneſs. And by thus paſſing ſeveral Times from one 
ang on another, it 1s rendered pliant in every. Part 

es, 
'There are ſome Stuffs that are unrolled and rolled without 
Fire. But it is always allowed to ſuch as are to be dreſſed 
very well. 

The Effects of this, Stretching are, firtt, to ſmooth 
or take out the bad Folds; Secondly, to gum the whole 
Piece equally by the Fire's ſpreading the Moiſture 
every where, which evaporates, and leaves the Gum 
behind. Thirdly, to ſtretch the whole in an uniform 
Manner: Which 1s. of vaſt S r in the Wear of 
Stuffs. | (4: f | 
They are folded near a 9004 F. "i; 

They are /of+d,- by putting a Leaf. of Paiteboard hot 
between every two Folds. 

They are put between two thick Boards of Box, which 
take in the whole Pile of Folds, 

"They are left ten or twelve Hours in a ſtrong Preſs : 
And this is repeated three or four Pimes. 

They are 4#/ed for the laſt Time, and after drawing 
out the two Ends, called the Head. and Fag end, he 
Lead, Seals, Tickets, and other Marks are put on, 
which denote the Quality, Breadth, Length, Dye, and 
other Things preſcribed by the Laws: Then they 
are put into the Preſs again, and /itched, by ſecuring 
the Folds looſely with Threads run through the Li- 
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Cloth is not ſtretched on the Rollers; but after having 
been. Aud, .teaz/ed, tentered, or hung on the Rack, Horn 
twice, cottened, and the Pile laid ſmooth one Way, it is 
gummed or fol.fed on Leaves, put to the Preſs, the Leaves 
are changed, and inſtead of thick coarſe -Paſteboards, 
others thinner and ſmoother called Card are put between-. 
the Folds: It returns to the Preſs, or elle to the Calender, 
which gives it its laſt Gloſs. 
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A SUPPLEMENT fo the Article of the 
upright Way of working Tapeſtry. 


A HE Carpets, which are made at the Royal Manu: 
factory of La Sa voniere below the Louvre at Paris, 
are in ſome reſpects wrought by the upright Way of Ta- 
peſtry. The two Rollers are placed the fame Way: 
The Warp is braced from the Top downward. The 
Chain with its Loops keep all the Threads of the Warp- 
equally perpendicular. 'The Stick, which facilitates their 
croſſing, runs through them in the ſame Manner, and ſe- 
parates the foremoſt Threads from the reſt, The Lizier- 
Pole holds all the Strings, which ſerve to draw the fore 
Threads in their Turns, and then the oppoſite Threads, 
in order to inſert the Spindles of Woof, But the Method 
of working in this Manufactory differs from the upright 
Way of Tapeſtry in theſe Particulars : 

1. The Warp is divided both before and behind into 
Parcels of ten "Threads each, nine white and one blue;. 
which is regularly continued through the whole Width of 
the Piece, 

2. The Weaver works on the foreſide, and conſequently 
ſees what he does. 

3. The Deſign, or Pattern, is traced in its proper Co- 
lours, on Cartons tied above the Workman, who looks at 
it every Moment, becauſe every Stitch is marked on it, as 
it ought to be in his Work. By this means he conſtantly 
knows what Colours and Shades he is to uſe, and how 
many Stitches of the ſame Colour. 

4 In this he is aſſiſted by Squares, into which the whole 
Defign is divided: Each Square is. ſubdivided into ten 


vertical 
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vertical Lines ' correſponding with each Parcel of ten 
Threads of the Warp: And beſides, each Square is ruled 
with ten horizontal Lines, eroſſing the vertical Lines at 
right Angles. | | 

5. The Workman, having placed: his Spindles of 
Woollen Silk, or other richer Fhread near him, begins 
to work on the firſt horizontal Line of one of the Squares. 
Theſe Lines marked on: the Carton, are not traced on 
the Warp, for this would be needleſs; becauſe an Iron 
Wire, which is longer than the Width of a Parcel of ten 
Threads, ſupplies the Place of a croſs Line. This Wire 
is managed by a Crook at one End at the Workman's 
Right Hand; towards the other End: it is flatted into a 
Sort of Knife with a Back and Edge, and grows wider 
to the Point. The Workman fixes his Iron Wire, or 
Rod, horizontally on the Warp, by twiſting fome 
Turns of a ſuitable Thread of the Woof round it, which 
he paſſes forward and backward behind a fore Thread of 
the Warp, and then behind the oppoſite Thread, drawing 
them in their Turns by their Leiſhes. Afterwards, if it be 
neceflary, he brings his Woof Thread round the Wire, m 
order to begin again to thruſt it into the Warp; or elſe 
he ties it to the” Wire with a running Knot, and lets it 
hang on it; in order to take another” Woof, and paſs it 
into the. Warp. He continues in this manner to cover the 
Iron Rod or Wire, and to fill, up a Line to the tenth 
Thread of the Warp, which is the blue one. He is at Liber- 
ty either to ſtop here, or go on with the ſame croſs Line in 
the next Diviſion. According as he paſſes the Thread of 
the Woof round the Iron Wire, and into the Warp, the 
Threads of which he cauſes to croſs one another every 
Inſtant; when hecomes to the Rnd of the Line, he takes 
care to ſtrike in, or cloſe again all the Stitches with an 
Iron Reed, whoſe Teeth freely enter between the empty 
Threads of the Warp, and which is heavy enough to 
ſtrike in the Woof he has uſed. This Row of Stitches is 
again cloſed and levelled by a Dweet of blue Thread 
doubled, which the Workman puts into the Warp, fliding 
his Hands over the whole Length of the Line he has 
wrought. He croſſes the fame Threads of the Warp, and 
then ſtretches through them another ſingle blue Thread. 
He beats in theſe two Threads one after another with = 

Reed: 
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Reed: Theſe Dweets of croſs Thread, which ate a Sup. 
port to each Line, will be hid by the Pile on the Foreſide. 
They indeed diminiſh the Beauty on che Wrong ſide; but 
this is of no Conſequence. | 

This done, the Workman draws-the Iron Rod or Knife 
out of the Loops of the Woof that covered it: And as i: 
is wider towards its End, theſe Loops reſiſt its Paſſage ; 
but, being edged at its fore Part, it cuts them through, 
Then the Workman with bis Left Hand lays a ftrong 
Pair of Shears along the finiſhed Line, cuts off the looſe 
Hairs, and thus forms a Row of Tufts perfectly even, 
which, together with thoſe before and after it, form the 
Shag. One Line of this Sort taking in the Row of Stitches 
and Wooellen Pile, with the two blue Threads which 
ſupport them, ſomewhat ; furpaſs in 'Thickr.efs, the Space 
between the firſt and ſecond croſs Line of a Square. 
There muſt be eight Wires full of Woollen Thread, and 
fixteen blue Threads, to anſwer to the ten croſs Lines of 
a. Square. By this means the Workman always ſees what 
he/ is doing. He follows Stitch for Stitch, and Colour for 
Colour, the Place of his Pꝑttern which he::s at, and paints 
magnificently without having the leaſt Noon of Painting 
or Drawing. It does nct appear, that the Directors of 
Carpet-work among the Mabemetans are better Draught!- 
men than their Workmen : For the Turkey Carpets have 
nothing in them but a Symmetry of Colours... 
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